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Editorial Message 


The age we live in is the age of dissemination of knowledge and information. 
In tune with the spirit of the modern era, EDULIGHT has been increasing its 
volume in terms of knowledge production. EDULIGHT is an attempt to 
replicate research in the areas of Literature, Education, Social Science, 
Commerce, Life Science, Physical Science, ICT and Management, Law and to 
encourage both the students, researchers and the concerned teachers in 
research. Thus, this journal has been playing its function as a vehicle for 
disseminating research papers, innovative articles, case studies etc. in all 
subject areas by the academicians, research scholars, resource persons and 
practitioners with substantial experience and expertise in their own respective 
fields. This issue contains scholarly conceptual articles and research papers 
on various aspects of Bengali and English literature, Hindi Literature, 
Education, Physics, Law, Philosophy, History, Geography, Political Science, 
Management, Business Administration, Commerce etc. In order to keep the 
length of the issue within capacity, it has been necessary to be very selective 
in the incorporation of articles. 

The ideas expressed in the journal through articles or papers are of the 
authors. The Editorial Board of EDULIGHT holds no responsibility in this 
regard. The Editor conveys thanks to the members of the Editorial Board, 
Advisory Board and Peer Reviewers who have extended their co-operation in 
bringing out the Vol. 5, Issue 10, November 2016 of the journal and also is 
grateful to all contributors. 

Suggestions for further improvement of the journal will be thankfully received. 
We look forward to your reply in the form of suggestions, views and articles 
for the next issue in May, 201 7. 

With thanks, 

Kalyani, West Bengal 
12 th November, 2016 
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<^<\ f^(7f 

tFtaRkG'ffl', *RlI<mjl<R 

* % *M!> *ir i ^rm ktank^ ^ ^ \» rt< ^* tnkiR < jh i %rr 
%?R *lfk I fffk W1 *1 g 1# 3JG <JSt(M*f ^W<1 ^TfflRt 3JG RTR I CRR 

^ tWT *R f^TTCR *k RIM I rrm ^ crr^rtitr flw R I rrr flw wpg 

RRRk'R#?l WT 

^ witta* g ^ kR ^vfk rtri 

*nft$j i r°r %r rRgj w wtfk rir RkR i Rrfte w rcr w&, “wi ^tRR rr w^, 
% w 1 ^-^wtr rr^rrr rsrr ^ cr %<r #r Rikk « gbt RkfikR k% rr *tk r 
aw rrr C2SM r ^rrk^ ^fu #i ^r, r<t rr wt #rr wr r rrtr «ftw” i 

* w^m Rfkk crr weir r%r iwtr %r taw RtkkR 5 g wriRr #r rr g 

Rikk ^rrftjsj, *tk fvm ^rsrnsf rr^t rr r°r r%r ^ ^r 1 rrt r°r 

r%gi r^rs ^rR rrm wict 1 rrgttr RRkks (kt r%gi wit ^ riRri wr 1 

RG<£R R?Rt % R^RI R\Rt RRgJ G 4R rRo^J ^fRR ^| (gR: R?<R % 

R%5i<r RR/kifte rn rr rr i«) 

* rm % RkRtR rtirss rrrtr R*n rgw vss kifte rnrir 1 0) ^k crirrr, (*)%trir, 

(«) -tar## rarer g (8) %tr5r 1 

* rmw*i % r#r Rkf Rt^krRtfrR ota 1 k«i ^^R><i cw§k 1 

ckkrc# ftaw 1 %^t ^g r?®ti wt gi^s 1 kk»m, 

“wi C2R tara («pf kw) ^ 1 ” % ^Itat ^tnkFF w“5ra ^ GkG ^prfta® 

Rd«1H, «IWW ^k%G kjsR I GlTM ^5pf*f, ^1<U (RRt?I C5GR, ^psrt^ G (R5R ^5 

i ^ti^r ??m, twr ^fMfGrf, %r, tt®j irrnm^, Rk^ wt *ig *m w 
-*wn (wcg «, ^rrm <ik g i wr’ 
aict ^k rRcgj<i G#m k«c^H i tanw %k i^1^at^w?rr 

^-RiMltanT^kk ^bk^G ^kRk^%iw1ta i 

* giw^ ^ ^ ^ 2mwiwg ^r ikmr^fRskk (RRmftaktiGrm 

|^#tkst C5GRR ^fWM RRR C’i^G Gt^^RRrR^ G RJpf CRRf’RR^ GR ikRtfkR 
RlwfG?iM Rsff't csifk 5 R^ , RRGk^^RwRkiTRGG ? itk§wf‘ 5 tfk(^,kR‘ 5 U,G%G c2fRRGt?r 
G ^2^lkRAsR ^VR ukcsRI flPR I (?k WR ^ftwt Wlk ta kkm R5R RSIRGM 
Rtw RR 2ffRGRR kjsR ^ 
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* wjr nnR rr% ^rrrr to Riftjto 5 'G r#i Riwnt town Rttoj rrrr- rw*i R’ito 

'Qtof C5toHn'5p;i>til 

* toto to :- tof<]R to ^toSR RtntnR VJ>MV|17[ tof | jrsft \ftn tos ^ nto RRRR 

RRn 5 nnw nto ■Rtorfn, Ritoton ririw 5 njto tom ftto nmc^n 1 ^RRRfm cton 

Rc'JJH ftft CtoRn Rf I Ito CRWR : 

“Rlto RRr (tot RlOR CRtfsR 
^ ntm ^3, ft«, ^ nrm nm 
^ ntm criwrr, ^ ritr Rim 
^ ntm ^*11 ^j*ii ton <r tont f* 

* to^Rm?) to CtolCRR ^ (ib-'5so-iS>vD'0) i£|<F©H V[>MV|R to I Rft'Q RTtoton R’sto?) 
tonn ^rrr ctormR i ftft nm nmR ‘Rto rirr n^cns wrfR ^vt ^ nmt nm i ftft 
Irrr R?to nnmj w - 

Cto*f <rpT f^^pTR 

ftm nm nltoR tnnR, 
ntoto (tont 'R<M'a 
(RR tot toR ton ft 5 RRR I ” o 

* totonmlRR =-n^n*RraW^8lftWtT^IR^n^(iV t l t l-iii>4i)| to^RRT^RfSRlto 
^wto (gram or ft i to ‘ton mnt nw Ii^wr « fts^ mm Irrwr - 

“4R to^ 4R R>MnR 
RRf ^ to toms RtoR I 
4R tor Rm mm 2fH 

tocRtRtmnnn i: t#i’ , g 

* RtR RfftRWtR :- RKRt #f Rl%to to “toton RR RRn RR nrnm I to toRWRR min ^RfRR 

RRR^Rf^RtRltoT’RR^WR, iHfco-ibrfco mnRRtRt1tojmtot1%mtR 

nRt Rn I ^ RRtR 4R ^R totoRR to RRR to RfftWtR I RNSto CtoRR #R ton 

^to^to‘toto^ 5 to^ 7 fi^ ? l5to^^ RftorcnrRto^to^fR^totopiR 
rrrir rnnem ntmR i Rm RimtRifm ton RirtRtoRm nRnm rnnim RimR i wm to to RWR^to 
toto^Ri^to’RtR tofRstoR,toRf^n5^gR nttotftwR i wtftftRtmn mRcRrm toRt 
ton Rtto ^n 'sto i to to^to toRtoilto to toR i ^RR-ctoRRf tonm rrrr ^ 
RRttofilto nrRito toM tont nm i 

“RRR <rfRR( Rs t^^RRRR 
RtoR ton Rtut ^Q CRRRR 1 1 
tojnp-CtoRRH to RlRt t5R RR I 
totoRitototonnfRiRi 
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r#r rts. cr®tcrr rt® 
ritrcrr rtetq ^irir i 4 

* ^ rirr^ ^jrIrr f^s^R W ^ rrrcr^. $ir rrri r^ chirtc®r Ritl® ®§2 nr rr% 

wtnt crcr's ^r RitfwRs ri^r 1 *® ^r i hi%rr Irri# viR^fvi wmir t%f^s ri^rir crbsj 
w *fTE#i crt<f ^?fr r^r-crr R^rt wri rtr i *toi%r R^fa$ r*r i 

^rr^m rrcrr riwir nm rt^ i r[wr# w®mr %ri w ^s rit® fin cr# (M rir 
rrt® i (7^‘ fesR wr mcR^i® ri^r #f^® ^cr ^® i wtR «? wrr rt^rtr rh <? rr ^rrrir rtr 
«5 1 ri^ riwir ^r® crcr <m ririr wri ^rrirrt fafisrs srr^rr winr® i rR^r 

'q^nir f^fR® *toi# crtrj ^rtr r^rcrr r^rt wRt rir i 

R^ICRCRR RRCU® 
rkrr Irr^ RR#R RRlR I 

^RRIR R#® 
rIrO® RT®R RTSTf HWI WRiR® l & 

^|R RCR WTCR I ^Sf^® HR 5 ^ ^fR, ^Sf^® CRfRt iRT RTftR rH>® H<MCR ^IRRIR RR RbtR R5RT®R I 
blRRH RRRRt OSrRlR RlRPTT® R^-fRT W¥^® ^fCHlRTRRR RRRRTR RR^fRT®! RTRR 5 HfCR ^tR '5^® 

hr#r hk ri#r RfRR Rtwm ^m, i ^r#r hr % ritr hrriIr rrri sk^r r^ir rtqri rtr i hr 
Hblwt^mRWf'QRIR 5 (^1^I^R#THtRR^R#R^^^®tR^RlRWR^ftRRlRR®t 9 ftf^R 
CRT® CRR - ^® tRRPT® RCRR RfRbR RT®Rt RTR I RT§r RlTf% RTSf RH ®TR ^RTTR I RTtRIITj H^r»R - 

RW RtWt RtflRTR ^ S^m CR1R5 1 f®lR ^RRRIRCRR ^fW RCRR I HR^ % HR#T Rmiftos 
f^TCR Wm RRC® RIRCR R%1R RR RWCRR I CR#IRRR tRtTrH fRCRR ^tRCR RRRlfft® RCR RCR 
, ®TCR RRiRR 3>£>jf RJRf ^CR I CRR^IR f^CR ^stCR '5T® R^®t RlI®CR, RRlR fM^R 'Q RCR RtRlR FbTI iRCR 
R^flRTR CR^^fR% RCR RWt ^R 1 1w WfWlR fRlR Wft RW^ ^CR iRSr (CSRlI^C® C^^RlfR® 
R^CRRCRWIT^R I %RR^fRRiHiflJ CRCR CR#TR ^® RCRH I RlWT8 (TT'f'lT OTCR ^RRTR '5CRR li®tRR=Rf 
®feRR ^ HCR, “R=Rf RR ^fRRtR R#Rlft ^®tfR” I 

^|R RTSftR 2li® RRR '5CRR I ^rfR%CR tRf^ RRCR RCRJ 1%CR ^RTRlR 2rt%H^I%U® RTSff ^tRCR R^CR 

f^CRR I lRf^% RRR RTR '5C® RT '5J® '^jRR iRf^ RRCR RTSflR RRC5; 1%CR HR I RiTRtR (TfCR R^RTR RTCRR 
HCR RWiR I % R%1R CR^RRIR RCRflw R^RCRR I ^®1R R1R RfRf ^R Rl^Jf I RTSff %RR RtCR 
RRfsW RlRTCRR, IrrIr feRR I RR^R % RfWfR RR^ CRCR 5 fR’TtR RltCRR I RTSflR ^CRtR RRR Rt 

R^CR Wft 1RR1WRR to RRCRR - 


C®Rf RTSR RtR. RCRTSrR 1 1 
^fRRt R1W fRC^ tRRf^R l’\ 
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rirr : wr ( ^ v ^ 8 ^ h< h *) rchi^r c®rtir (^f^rm w# ^ ^ ririr^i?Ir 

^StoRRiRR'StnR i R)R ton ^5’iM'Q R%R#t i #t^c , f i vm^r RfRFRRiRRtRRFt i ri^t 
rh rhirr w RtoR suftR om > to fir i to rcrr - 

“to CRlR WR to Rf rwr i 
RR CRTCRRRT RTRR RfRR 

rIrr r^ \5flRfR to 
RftoRWtRII 
^R^. RlU> Rt'Q'Rf ^iTRf 
4R^ totfto CRRt 
CR^ RfR Rf RlT<ft C^Rf 
toff WR CR CRtRfR RR 1 1” 

* RKRTR ^rt RfRR ^fRRR RfRlRR* RT^slRlR RR SfFfR R^CR RtCRR I fR$$ RRI ^RRRR R’SRR IrrIt? 
G# to^ fm I CRto ^R O) ^RMRIR, (*) ^RfWRfR Rf W1RR1R («) ^RlRSrR^ I to WMRlRRt 
RnRITR ^tt RRU5R I R1RT ^C$ RRt RR tofCRR Rt1%WtmR Wl% RRR5R I to R^l*f tor*f 
RR1 rI< 1 R^R CRfRf RtlR C^RfR Wl^R RliRR CR RR3J ^RRRR RRWCRR R 5 ^ RR'S RW'sfR'fCR ^Rf RCR 
f$fR RfCRR fwR R^CRR I RfCRR CRlRfCRR RCR R'lRf R^CRR I Rf°Rf RRRlR 2|f^ R^RlR RfRCRR %Rt 
WfSpgf RllRR C3R I RW*f CRsRf RtR RR ^R toSRR I RfR RCRR - RfR iJRRfRt 

“CR RCR RRUs WCR %CR RRRtf , 

CR RRTR fRRt tf% fto Rf to I I 
RfRftof RRR RRC^ RRf% 

(TRff ^FlRl ^RWCR RTR f^5 to 1 1 
0# RRRt tot RfR RTR Rf ^RfR I 
iRW CFrR WlR CRR toc*f Rf RfR 1 1 ” 

* RfR RTIrR RRRfR (iS>4o-ifc81r) F§2ffTRR Rltot %RR I to RRRfCR RfR RftofR « RfRR %RR I 

RR "RRRfCR to f^^WfR R^fRR RRRR FIR 1 to Rf°RfR ^IRTR RWfR RR SfFTR R#CR FfR I 
f^fRRCRR- 

“RRC^rTCR RRCR R^ST^t ^RRR I 
Rf ICR Rt«f# RCR WtRft RFR I I 
RtRRf %RR CRfR RR Rf ^Tf I 
SfWfR Rf%f RR ^fRRf R^Tf 1 1” 

* “2f®lR” RRR5 ^RfCR \5S 4RPfT RR CSfRfRHR Rf RfR R^RCR ^f%CRF5R I 4 ^f%CR fRTR Rf^lff ^RRRlR 

^ m%, I RRR RRf W1R1R5 to I^R CRCRR I 

“RTCR CR^WRR Sfg RfRR^SfR | 
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? r^f 1 1” 

“to ^rt w to ^ ^ to toft® i ctof (yttmt to^ 

tom wf^ut to i <to to wrt i to o^rtr - 

“(7t mm cmm m »nc?r to^ 5 i 
m«tot fto> to mil; 4 (Tftfe 1 1 
totcw to i 
totcmr m to? toto to r si 

* nq ^Tt'Q^ to C^tteT Wf'Q# m at^^C?lW Wtto Wto?® tolM 'gMCfe. I ®S 

i^<\ vie® >st# b H'iso-b h ho w to® 1 ^rrcTr^cT^^w wt1% I^R^r^rr i 

^flrff'Qrf <ICciH - 

“to<T *N% <#t, tot? ^Tt^ I 
to gfm ^ irm torn to i i 
? to cm Itoto mi® i 
t^5J "toft mWs 
tR#T^TBr ^ifMM I 
®Tt?t ®M, ^7? ®'4C<I<1 mlm l” 

ix 

* iO)*mt (*) cmtoTi 

cw® tojm torncm?? mim to? m 
tot "s ?1%?r iwi cmg 1 to ctot ?wrmt tomnfto m®tm®tm cmm cmt mt i to top 5 

C5|(7R “Sufism is as old as Islam. It was born in the bosom of Islam”^ Jj^lwfl to»f 's«H (71 
mtft® 4<t toTH ®7T to *RT I 

* itswJtmi® to^towto<t1toSto3i fato tor toft <rtwt, 
m®m to <to® wtto to i toi toto to? >to ®tto ^to^mttot to tot <Kto? i ^ to 

(TtHR ltto??ftoto I (Ttmtffc®^ 

Sit® IftoWto 'Q toto toRt, (7t®m®tomf^#to^tof®mt<TI®mto3 
tomt toj ton tot mm ®mr?t ^ tof5 w?® tf mr® i ^ tofit - 

“(TflW^IW 
to mrf® mrcm «r?f ton 
^ 1% m<t toi^m mrft *jtto ton 
®tM mint ^ ^rferf, 
witri twt ^?n (TtR ^rf^Tfpf wsrH 

c^t^m l^m wmm ^rto wt 
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tor r# wir^s toir, rttot toRr 
TOfer rito <r#i #n <rfsR i” i8 

* totir tor RR%n ¥r i Ww wter ^ %rr i ^fr^cro toj totir totir '^ito crow ^\w\ 

RRftm i ^5 torr « cro trorcR osro ft?r to ^i%j i toj ## Itotor - 

“r#r to r# csi, 

wm 9 |wm tort « cfto -^ 9 ^ toir# to — 

^ 1 tohr riwt rcr 'S ^rfwf w<HVif totcr 
CR’fTRTOfit'Rm CRT CTO^TO^TO 
ft TORR CR^ ^ t^T 

to trot rrrir tor rtto to Irr 1 

^1 crrrriwtrtr^^toto^to 
to 1%f ^#rt < m \ rw to 
tot to 1% (TO \35fi TOtR TO 

ICTOs Rtf^. CTO t% TOI^R TOr I 

TOR RTsflR tg% tor trof, Roto ^josr 
Fst RRRt'^tR cr i” s# 

* ^TOTORf %RR ^jftR TORlTR 5 ^5 ®f^St "TO TOR I ^|R TO WfR WTRUtTO* TO2|R*t% I ^tRCR TORT 
TOTO TORt. CRTTOR C5Rt TO TOT TOT?#. TO TORR I RR#t CTO RRRR %#$ ‘iRRfRt” RRCRIR 
%TTO TOJTCRRCRR- 

%R ^piF TO '®©m CTOs 
SlFlfRRt f^RR TO? TO R^s I 

cr to fits r# cm fstroiR 
tor^1to%r#rrr7Tri 
to wtR rrr to % to rIr 1 

^Rt R#R TOt Rt R#R R# I 
RvRlR RTTO ’TOT ^ RRTt CTOT 
TO» TO %RT>TtR ^RiMF CRRCR I 
%T TO CR rR cr #t 

TOR CTOs CTO CTOs R#R |” 

*■ b'Js 

* ^|# ^ITO :- TOft RRTO 4RTO 2flf|R <^R | I^R R# RTRR ^TOlR (^O-^TOV) <Q CTO RRfCTR 
RRRIrIrR troiR I ## RRTO *f# ^RTOIR 'S tR&TRTR^tR RCTO 1 1%lR TOR® TOR TOR I 

TOT TOfT R#R R|p}sj f¥tm RTC5R R#R iJR-WlTO RTTO TO# ‘RlT^R'Q’ RfTO RtRTO 2ITOT 
TOR I R^iJR W1TO TORT I^R ^#t TO«UflTO^m ^ ^ R*R ^CR ROTOR I R#?T ROs CTOf « RW 
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Irs cm wi rir ^rr i mUr ^ cRRMtt « wm mrn 3 1 fm 

CRNIRr rIrmrir rmm crcr miwir rmr RR*t%RiR 1 I^RMtt 1 Wr rr mrcm* 1 rrIri, 
mr m?» wm 1 t^s mr crir wmr wr®#t (M 1 f^R wg 1 1 w M#f rmmrr ^jft « <rr 'tm 
'Q ^vs<iic^ r#sh 1 Wr wir ^ mrim rkrj ^ m&ir ^ r*Ir r~rcr crtrr - 

“wm 'Q fims c^^jr m*irtr 1 

•JR RlMMR MR Rff^lTMR rir 1 1 
MfRRtR (M^ C5R MMTR RtRMf I 
(M ^sf m^ wiwt rrm ^fgjt 1 1 

%Sf M^ ^ (RR, fR M^ RM 1 
4§;f5RRlRMf I 
4R MR f5R MR, iMR 4R Mf I 

%sf <prrmm^ crrI^rrr 1 

RRffa W1TR fR, rm* Rf RlR 1 1 
£5R MM WftRR CR MfWf MtR RIM I 
MfWt M^ RM RR *M 1 1 

^rmr^rcrri^rriri 

(MRsMR MIR CR RM MR CRMR 1 1” 

MRfM ijlt(M ^jfl 'Q 3%t 4RMR MMQ, MfR MR 4 MMfRR MTR MRT^ CR, RMR ^gj Rf RrftR 
^R^^^m^Rtfwr^lRf IR1R4 2tW|R^QR8fRTOT 1 1 m|r RCRR rIrRH RlfR RRR RlMTR 
^#[M Mf MRR (J& CMM ^zb I ^ 07$ CR CRfCR RfRRt RllR RCRR 1 iRl RMRt CR^ MRM « rIrRTCR 
4RRCRRtlMRR^MR M#.R^1W2lRWlRlRRRRTR- 

“RMR MfMR R^ CRM Rf %R I 
RMR MRCR R^ CRM Rf MRR I 
Wlf^RMfitR CR CR,M?5RRRR I 
MR ^gf RfR, MR MGR RRR I l”^ 

* MRR^R^^R5R]Rl%^MRR^RR,i%tR^R^2|^^RMft^#t^lRR^lRIRlMRlR CR1RR 
R1R W|R StW CR “^5f1%” (CRlRfT^f) RJRMR RCR, RRR®1 RfTR RtsRt MRTTM *1^ 

CRRR CR'f WRfsR MR ^ I ’ t N^R MT-^^QpIRMfR *$ (M% Rf 4R MM5Rfff I M1R% 

'QRlUpf C^RR5 ^IMR’ CRCR ££ ^Sff%” HtRfR I RRRRR RfTR ^ CRfRfTMf x fM^R RfRMR Rf'QRf 
RlR I RIR^ ^ RR : 

“Rtf Rf RflRR RlRf 
GWMfRfTR^MRf 
CRt CRfRfTMf RlRRfR MR 
CRlMTlR (MMiRRfTR 
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torto Rmrnfro 
gtrIrto wtfRi i”^ 

^to ^Rftf rri rito (7i gf^ (rttot ^ 5 ® cto? tor ^rr riw fR«tm togs to to 
(M ' to Irrito to r% ‘toto ( c^m to) fR«ti# to' TOR tf^TOTOMTO 

W{ ^R5fR SffR CRM fRSfPft *J>MTO TO CRlRflGs CTOTO (71 "TO1 'Q "®IWR CSlfRa TO R%R Rt 
RfTO (THTHT^f^ (RfTOlft GfTOR R1TR I 

CJ.O 

f^r^t ^ti^t ^rr^ ^1% f^rR^ (rtoirrr*i1%toi#rrrt^ 

to i f^fR to rto ritor to to fro tor i ritor tor toi- 

“rrr cto tori rkr 
rirrirttorito 

R1RR RCR 4 R\TOR 
RifRfR cm cr^rri”^ 

* ^TOlTORl ‘Life After Death’ 4 fRS|# I RRTO#R TOR-^GtR WRlTOR f%R TORTOf 

^PTc^rar rrtor tor rto %m Rv#® to’ fRsn# i g#r crir toiIr wt cr^ tor 

CRIR TOf TORR Rt I TOI7R fRSf f5WR to TO TOTO I CR^ TOt TOTO TO R3R RRR Rt I ^#t 

fcfcfc-ifc'a o ) 1 r<#$ ‘iJWRRf’ Rf GjRsRtRt’ TOT ^ RRRtR TOR% 

rrritoi- 


“TOTORR Wt TOTt Ir^RRS TO 
1 TOt TOf CTOf GT RvTO WITOR I 
iRRt TOsf iRRt f^Lsf iRRt Rlf^S 
^gf TOf (RRRR Rt Rf 4 TO^f® 

RRM IR RR TO RvTO TOTO 
TO TO fR| TO TO< ^ftTOR I 
RtlM GT TO *flj GT Rt Rt 4 
RM (71 Rfrot *1R RsRcwr Rt 4 I 

toir wtiRTrf fro few ^jMrr 

(SR <pfR<^ WTCTO RfRRtR l” 

* R^%I^WRRRRlR%1^1wf^l%RR’#R^7r1^TO#TORRfi I^Rf^TOTOR^RR 
TO%f TORI %f R1%J, R#t RtfTO l%CR CTO TO t^^rf%5[ fsjw #R TOI <3%TO TO I 
%TOTORHTORTO- “%f R?flro^TOR^TO^Rl^RflTO%Rlf^5JI^TOtTO 
TORfWRtG^fTOW^ RtTOR CTORR #RR RIRR TO I ^Rf^R % R|%5J TOlto GRGtff 

« Rt^RWGR 1%f f^^WTR 1^5 Rsfl% ‘J'ifTOt vSfSillRpI I R1TO '^WTR TOR RfsTO 

^R <jRR WfCTO GfRt R^R I RTOR TOt(7R TjUr ^fTTOf Rt %R'G TOR 2fTO= SfTOR 

Rfef^^TOGR ^IrItoR^TOTO CR fRRM 2#Rf R%f bRiillf^R TOTO RTORf^RR 
fR^Rj^l” 
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* S3|pp| : 

V I “5l1% 7f^-^OOi5 ^ 

s | “5l1% ^y*IIf-V 00 S> "^ITsf 'VH 

8 | “511% ^Y*Uf-^OOS> 'M 

(t l^^^rT^SJ V8 c*f^f V°iV 

^ i \ss Mte ^ %r ^it-ibbv wm-’fra svv 

h i xss ^ ^m-^Ksrr %t ^ri%sj<r ^-*nst 48 

v | gff^F - *ff'st 'Si'S 

S» I ^0*1% (THTRSt# iRiilR « f^tesKm-^sf i v V-i 

10 (TMfft ^t\,sTf ^Tf%sj ^WfR(?f<t "WfR *tlst-V 

11 I V5S ^-^>|p|i| ^RoTt ^Tf%J *m ioH-iov 

ivi ^w-'^Nst s>4 

VS | Yusuf Hussain-Glimpes of mediaval Indian culture-page 33 

is i^^ *?#^f^iTt vo°s> *nst-vs>s 

i4 1 2itw ^rrst-v^s 

iV | \5S ^^»tf|?Mt«5Tl?r ^TI%ST ’TIst-iHi 

iH I ^5S 4^fPff ^K5TT ?Tl%?SJ-ii V 

ivi 2itw-*rtst-iiv 

its I Wf (TTPS 5 ^ iS>S>i ^st-SH 

i>o I 2flW 

Vi I SflW 

vv i "sn^ijpf ^sj *Nst - i vv 

vs i xss ^ Tfirf-^Mt % ^n%sj<t m\ - *m ssv 
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CRRQ^ 

#sfsi wRr, RtRtR-^R <rfg^<F fwt«t rijrst 
E-mail: sgdebashis@gmail.com 


§ g@w( % 

*Escr ^irUr RtftR RMtrR ^r^ir 'q R#n RffRtwR c5§iTR tftttRR Rwm rrcr 

2Mf^%r *t%R ^ r? rtrrir rwrq to rrj rtr i wir#r wiftRwiRKRR rk^r 

wm% r ( rjr %rr ^irUr Rift i t$tRt%Rt ^irwiIr *iro rrjr rurm cr sri^&t 

RRtR 'Srt ^tmrr RtftR ij^n « ^r^tcr ^f ws 1 ^r1rc#ir ^sire® rRtor RiRitrR 

RRtRf <JR^RR VfR tftR%i % I tfttff RTRttrR m 'Q qffe RtftTR <ra RtRs 

^R\ RRS ffRTR ^ftR® RiRI RR® I wjt^rf*W, 'ai'28'of 'Q ^(ftRtR RRtftR®tR RtRFf Rift 

\slR RtftRst R’tCRRt^ %RR Rt I R!?5tRWRS Rt%R Rffatt 'S RiRjlRRiRtsIlt CRTR RRFs *W 
Rift « tw Iwir gfE^ *tr^?t RiRfRi Ires 3jra%r i 2Ml$%i rw®ir siftfRff £ r1rz#ir 

RfftR ^J%R 'SMJ RCRt C^RffSRR \£>M Blit'S R\5fTR ff£Rt%RR ‘ ! 3TRi‘ 5 lfR if <K^ CROs 

RtwitR i RtftTR writ ^rmsj cfsr! crtr ^ ret rmh c&tt w i rirr ^TRFf 

wm i^RtrRtiR 

Rift ifjTH RR 'Q ^jRR RlRi IfftlW I 

*pr s ^iRtt Rift, r^rrrr, rriw, RtRtw tfm ^RtRt#iR i 

cr crtcri wc®r viltRicw ^fiRsfcR ffRir^m RifRtkRt Rfim, RtT^tw « 

^fttRl^R #RTR RRtR ^(fRRtR TO»R ^CRfCRR (Tit CRC*f Rift ^(R^IR fRRR W 3R I 

Rift RR^TR 1RRCR (Rtf RiR CR, tffSitlR RRf®r RJRtt Rift RRtf RiRtRT TtftRsi 
CRf R RCR I mi writ %5 WR^IR RRTCSr Rif 1 3R tft tiR tRTR I If^'Q R%ifW<f 

R1R1%R R^IR CR WR CE%t 3R ^l%M 'Q ^Rt I 4t RRR Rtffc^R RJR R°Wf fwtEs ^ 
RW I ^R' ttR*| RR RlftR ^rfwiR RRiR <RWitCRR WRi fR^^HR RR% I 

Rt< wfSl*§f V | M W, ^iR'aRMR WiftRstRift R®1R< # WtR ffMft ^ 

i CR^tR ^ R^Rs « RtRJltiR I tmsl RWi WKR ,c t1% 5t ti# RiRR# %i R^Rs RlftR 
RiRRi I tfwR, RWW5 Rfttw Rtt^iR, t^Tiff CRR^ti^RiftR RlRf 

R-^RiftR (TfR^lRR^RR RlffRW IfmR RTRlRI RRRtR ^R^ RR^ ff^ ^siTRR R 5 ^ ttRR R'CRftR I 
RtR^SJ CRTR 5 RtRfR 'SRU ^Rlfc<lcRR RtRRi 'tRs RRi-CRMR tfCRtR tRTJSRRR R^Rs RvRf^s 
RR^ns ^R° ^slTRR tRSrT R^t^R W,*V CR'QtRW T^RCR fes I ^tf %i WiftWiRlft RRRffR 
ffR CRltR ^siTRR RRE5R R^t%R R\RtR RtRR « ^IWRCt ^R^( C5tt%RR CR*tt OT^s Rt(R I WtWT 
^t?H RWRR WiftWiRiftRi "5RR RR^aR CR #R(RR RRTO Rl%(RR ^RRR ^^-RCRTSrftft RR RR\ 
^ti^IRlfl^ RiRR WiRJilflR 'SfRi^s RiRi Rl*6R WiR'Rf ^ jr^TR RRI^ i 11 R^R® (7RCR Rl%RTR 'SlRR RRi 
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mr rir tRi ^thIrr crr cr iw srtsj (r%t Irswim R^n rrr rm mr 

1r*im (mm i wr; 'Q wiriIrir « r^^rritrhrrrirr i <tr# 

wrr^ RteR Wm Iri ^rti1%r %r ^tr*ir; i Rr®1fR htr rri rr cr ^ %r rr « 
ri% i tf^i^MftR *tirot R<^Rf^r simirrm cf^t (r%mt ^irritr H?r i iflftftsT 

^ 4R WlR^iR 4R R^fbR) p 


hrm ;; sfti¥ t f *iw c^ir^RiflR Irir gRri *m\ «?p ^r i ^igcrr 
WT^R iTHR RR fej^TTl WRR&1 *lfR$R 'RlRR RRR RR I GRGRRR^RSr RlRRtftR RRIW CR MR^MR 
GRf 'Q efRRMR iRRlft RRf RR RRl 4R? ^ efRRflR '^Rg RRf( ^ (M*R ^flRGl 3RTMR RRR 

wr r?r rri f ^r1rc#ir rritmerri ^ cw'R ^irgj « wrIgg %kr fsf^s rrm 

GR#R viR^IIOR GRR ^<HMT RRl iftMsR G WGMRR MT#ftR G#|Rf RR5 I 8 GRt RTR ^ 
^ (M*R rImIM ^R^R GrR^ ^lfR^W> RgRIG^R ^RR ^ ^IR %R W^IR RRti; I s 

^RtftR (R^^^^1^^^RTR%RR 

rrj i%0t rrri %r i laftHRt grm ^tirr *r GRftR rr§1gm ^m^r wrj r^r^rr r<rt i ^ 

RRR StRRtfRf GR#tR WH C%RRR ^ftGM^RTtfijG RRR I 4 1 3jv5l GlMT ©TO %T 2MTRRR ^fRRR 
^^»R^R^^WRRl^^RR|^Pli|R (MRR^TR^GRftRR ®j%?R i^TjUteft Sfcfl RR%RR I 
iHV8 RIM 4t%Tff&R (RlRltfS “nfcR ^IRJGR ^¥U %r £M1 r1rR StMWM GRftR HRt 'Q RR^G 
W|R <M 1 1H5*RT GRftRMT GlTRR tRMMl RRl ^TRR RRR CRR% l" 


^^^IftRlR'RlfRt^ (^fRRtt^R^R^^RRRRMRTlRRR^I^lwRRf^^R^lRR 5 
RRR^i RRR I \sR! ^BRs ffe «pf 2RR <R<R | vsRR^WRl %f \»R%R?R RR RR C^Rft I 
(RRRiRRRRRf^RR‘R1%RRR RWRfR^%TRf s R'G ^RRR RRf ^R° ^%TRR 
tR5 R^TRR RTR RRR '5R 2 1I^ I ^I^RR ^iR'f *Rf ii5RSR iRW^t RR>RR iRRCR 2)1% RSR 

W'QTTt OTR RRR 1 tRRRR - #RRR (RIM CRR, RRRR RIM RR^H, R^TRI iRRR RRt 
1%^ Ws RITRR I ^sRR f^st, Rft, %T WRtft, 1w 1% RR Wfl fM Rift R%TRf 

^R1%rfR <FtR tRW^f R1R I ^HeTlUR R%MR MR RR RRf Wf R I ^l%TRf f^Rt, (MR, 

MRRR, “51M tRRt iff 5 *rt<RR, iRi RRR RfR W RRR ^1M ^RR?f P 


^RlR(7#lR RR^R'Q ^RaRRR ^R^PTRsR WR R%TRR W^TR Rift RRR I 4M*t 

Hl^f ^[rffRRR RslR 3 ^ RtRMR R#R^R1RR %f ^RRRM, ^MFR 'Q ^S^il^sRRSf RRRt I 

Wf^RSRl ^(RRf ifiH HPTRR M'JIMR sri^St RRR I ^fft^^RtRM'RlR W iRMR CRRM 
^Rf 1f1writt%N iR'R %1R I RRt ^RlR, ^ 'S RTRRlft 2RRR alf^it RRR « WRltRUR 
WR RRRsl C^IR^R RR ^IW£R 'W (TfRtR I H%H G ^nMMfRl (MR WR5RRR 

' ^R^t R'Rr" (HR R(R t^RR f^R 'W® 2TRj-RtfRt HRRR C^ffRRRR ^ffe^R 


RR G snfHRt^T R%RR ^5 ^R^R MRR G R%R5R RR RR RRfRR I fR'Q SflfRRlM HRfR 
RtfR ^R^t ^R HM %T MR RMJ CRRfMR MR CRQRf R^R I (RltMTl RRR RRMf CR, RlftTTR 


RRtm RRMR ^RRRR HjSRf I RRM HTRR R^f %f ^R° HRl RflRH 05N RRRR MRR RRM 
(RRT CRRHRf RRlflRRTR fM Rto^ P 
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^1?H *Esd^ tRiiR ^TSr 2MW, W|Rm<I> Wl<T%r tries? W^H 

fid^n i ^td^ ^ ^ ^c^R.si iwm^'amt 

2t‘ 5 1%% : l 2lt^1i1*f I WflRdd^ \s1^f \5fT^H ^n^SH fidWflTM fiWd^ii'Q OT^s ‘'ITdWlli I 

wbh wmd^%^wtf^®j <m<$ twti# w i wa ^*i1id#iw 2i*im 
^ c^fl^^wt (7R w?r %r wEt*f i ^*i1id#iw<n wt\ <m c\sh 

^®T^lt?r ^id'Sr?) fi?t i WKP^fi^s stride i ^a^t° (?t%t cHt. *irifa 

Ril*l<M«jM<1 WX! Rd'Srdkd (3flf <lNd^f ^°\ W5 C't^MRj's P'S? ^td< CTtWfd^^ Wffd^ | 

^fWl WfWWl ^TT*J^ x fTCP' WWJt 7 P 35 lT^ , 1^ x l T f <pfdN5*l I C^TSt^U *Ttf^ wtwf^ 'G (7¥d2) *ITd3|^ ffiTSjl, 

fet wtfm <tNt wt i ^’ifid#^ wb (t# wicp wd^^wm wm<f c^ i 

*rrcp w wf*tf H?t £»iftd#ftdff?i wm ^ %r \»i<rtfcr iirt%^(, 

(TMTfTf (mm ^g*rm ft i s ^ft*f' * i^s ^nftw ftftn stw ^ wan C5§t c># fm >wiwd^ 

%r ^iw°*iftw »n%wt « w#m wur *rm 1 10 *rctd®f ^tfdRt Vr ostrt ftlw 
SfSftd^ (?RR (TRH WR I ^steWT, WWT ftalW ft^^af'ljSflft Balbla^ SW^ftR ft^d?f "sJaR RWfil.>Rld'&r 
wff^^sj wm <tm i ftftHiTEi wmre w RtfaR awr fm 4Wd*m Iw^rrw 

WS5I W^f I ’t^M ftw^t ^ 2MT ft?T W « ^I%RM 2t1% W ^5lw ftt? WTRPt I 

^M4<rftwf<K<Hi 

W|wff?RM W«J Wd^ (TsMf I (TTSRJ wilt WtT?Rtt 2fd?TlWt WW ^SM tdt I ®fst tit ^5Tt 

trtttlt (tl^Tdtdit ct, 45t Htf ^tRd^Plt 5 <i^\£)( tt Hrf trtf'U t?it sfdft <?^td<p ctdt ctstl 

4&°\ tf fit tt^ ^ wiwr^it i tffttw t^m wm ^ ttw tdft 1td#m tfwr i twf 

tftt t^s, x fT^ tW« tdt tdt Wtf W», ^ ftfiHWtit tt Wtlt (7¥dt Wtftdttd^t W C’f® I 
wftf <$5\ tt ^US tm ^tjRd<t> ^M^t1tdtd*1t twits? tlw ttt^'Q ^dH^lf wft^t 5 1 
ftw srcttTttr ^J^Pt Walter Ewer tdtdSt Ct, tfftR 2NtW #1t, dWf$ 'Q WftTlI^W tdt CtRtt 
ttf tdt'Q Wtjftdt fit tfft Wtfffettftttlt t* 35 ^ tTd^t'Q ^d^tj 1“ Walter Ewer ^t t^s 

tfititsf^itt^t^twttt w^t^dti'*j'ss\sfiwtttttftit i£tbt lit <$311% « wrfktt Wfitwtdt 

ttf CWMt ^t° ^t tT^stWlTtl R**3tf tltdt tflt tdt Wltdtd^t, ; Wtt *lfft ttdt=t 'Sfttt 
1iti%t«fdt £t c t ttdt 1 1^ ftttt tiff ’ftifi^ 'Q wrftctt wrc^t 1*iwit i ^tr Itd^fdtt wrt^f ttdt ttft^s 
tttrst I Ewer tdtd^t Ct ‘tt.’ - (TS Ctttf'G tflt Ctltt? ttftl^ltttj #tCtt tW WlT^ 1^ 

t^2t^W%Wt^C^1ttt'Q ttt^tflttlgttltftttt CtCtMtttt^^tfl2ttftCtt^ 
t^t Wfdt tTdt CttT5t — “She soon leaped from the flame, and was seized, taken up by the 
hands and feet, and again thrown upon it, much burnt; she again sprung groom the pile, and running to a 

well hard by, laid herself down in the water course, weeping bitterly At length, on her uncle swearing by 

the Ganges, that if she would seat herself on the cloth (which he had provided) he would carry her home, 
she did so, was bound up in it, carried to the pile now fiercely burning and again thrown in to the flames.” 10 

>I'®1 Rd*l W^d^ll^ddl SfSfSf (TT*ft 2f^lf*T'S^?I TfltW I C^Td^ 9 IWH i ld i lW >I'®1 
R^ldil W5 (W^lTd^TR ^dW^ I ^sd^ ^5, WSRTTt^ ^ C^^^ftdsTRfd® *ff3[d3 s W5^f 
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Rcsk&h toi>f ^r^ toR Rto Ir^r ®ir ‘ 5 f® rrr 81% orIr i i8 'sgr rri ^r cr, rirgri^ghr srr 
Iwg ft ^ (^Kt ^gr dittos ®tRto RtotRR ^m\ 'Q RRtototo wri toto 'sntwe sm*\ 
ctoto i" ®r Rtol^; rrr '3Tsr?r «srm r% RRtWQ t?RW *iiwri RRR 3jto totR toto 
mR*tRR cer RRtoito® rrt toRSRt ^GRtoM i toiRR * rr toR tom ft m 
*tfa toff rrt RiRRtsR rgr rrg®h i ®m arc to toft tow rwj rrjr grim ctoiR toRiR 
rtor wir ft ri i RiRRmR w£$- r 5 ^ wr i tomtom wtRtR r^-r 3rr cwst to 2 m c^irr 1 

tt 'Q totw to to totm ^ rigr into Rito toflR grim ^rr o^rnttotoR^towtRrtwm 

Rtfto rwiwq cR'emt toR 1 crir toto rirr Rf (TtottoRRto rr rir cr^ torn Rtft 1 

m^TTR to ^Irrjr 81%, RtotR to rr 1 ^j§m toiR°^R toR ^rstr tom rrhrr tot 

Rt%R ^fto RlRH tolto totoR I RRs toft topff tl^Trto R#fti< tRW #RR RltKRlR tofR 

rrirr (7R 1 tofttomfttoR (MR R*ftei (RnRf^Rtotofi;tow#toR^ (MRf^^to^f 
(fttto 

totoftwR aw to RBRt to r tomt c^m tot rg®r i r* toRttoR tottoR mtoR rirr 

RftosIR totfRlR toflR ^ISR RRlftoiR ittoH^GRto §fiHto|Rim, WTI rIrR *TR 4Rf CRtofRR^R 
w 1 Wft R°toR tftto tolTR im RTG-RS (RRtRTf 3® I toR 'Q ^RfR R^|%R Rttoto 
CRfRTGRt 3® I 4H®t toRR R%tWR RlR to Rffli'R RRfR'Q ^Rf RR | toftGR (RR1M Wf 

to to stmt 4R? ^Rito Rto c^m r^sr Rto 81% ^irtrirt, rrr « 

WlRRlR RBR'Q ^®Rt ^5 1" 

Sophie Gilmartin ^sR 2R(^ R# R'^to toRRR RRRslTRR RRJ RR^f RR^R toftoR RRf 
RRTRR I (RRR RRto toR Rlft$J « OT Rft RRfTR tot RRf RHJ^CR WRR ^fRRtto RR'Q 
(RRTRH^W^ltoRtoRRRRtoRSWtoltol^RflTRf^fRRfW^I^RR^o R^SR 
tR2RfRTCR^^1to RRmR(R (^rRRRfRsR (to (R'QRf^^totos (RRTRf (R RR'SR 
fRRt to « tot RfRR, toR ftm "s fto'Rsm tom sirr rrisr i iV 

^RffR RRtoR ^ir^Rff to stortoftRR RlTR^ ^R%T RlftR RR Ir^R W I RRfR ttowt, 
RfRR^f toR CRUR (RJfTRf ^R toRf I ^RffRRRf toR smR RRS5R R^f C«R CR, CR to^’fRfto 
toR tot to “to wf RfR rcr rr rrbsr tot wRR tok totoR Ir^r w tom cms 
tosRI CRSRjt toRRf ^«R®RRto R^T RRR ^SRJ RUBR ^RR^R^to RJtRTtoR toto RRtoR I 
'tsTRWRf rrr toiRts 'Q R\^s ^ tofR ft ttoR tos; wf ^RR 2ffRRltoR RRKRT I 

2lW¥ 'S RtRRF ceto RR toRRf RRIRRRR Wt RtoRRR 'Q toR toR 2f«lR Rf 8Mt RR 

RRT^s ^®ritR iRRito RRBs RRR ^R I 

Rfto^W^RRRRlRRRt^^sRjtortotoiRtoRRRto RRR l to^fetotoRR 

toRf toR StoR to "5RR5R 'QRR'ff toR I R\RlTR fRtoR RfRf Cto ^toflTRR WRT fRRRf tofRR 
RTR^t RRR RtoRRR I toto to^RRf Cto « RR RJRto R^R ^R RRttR 2|RR RlRRs RIRR I ^sRf 
tRRRf tolRR RTCR tRtoR RRf RRR I toffRf‘ 5 R ^T?R(R ^R R® ^ 1 tofffRfRRRR 

tototo<^Rmc¥RRRR®to1totoiRRto^tonRf‘ 5 R ,t tototoR^ ctot 
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rwi cr^err ^TR^r ^*tr ^ir *tiR>osj<i rrrer i fwiRm rtriRerj siR^imr ‘ftwm RR, RR? 

RlRlfsrR^ WRflERIR R'fK'R ‘KrRerh l iS fR 1 RT 3 Tl‘ 5 lR RtRRf RlRl(,3R 'SRJ RRR^lRER 5 ^R# RfftRlR (7R I 

RR rer <hkmh, rr^ rtriRer; rrrster^ wf rrrrerr w% i am Rer^erwi RftsiRtR wt 
'sr^ Rer Rtrri Irri^er 5 (RE/RRff i 'stRt rrie^ser rsrr cses? RERfiERR i fwiRiRR Irrri Rrr; e>hr 
RERF SlWsT RRER1Q TOT R* Rllw Rf(ST%IR R^tRsf RERR I (RRR i?err ree^rirtir, RR rrei rerr 
‘ririRer zm’ 'q ‘^iRriR^ sirw’ crater Rrrierr ’RRResr RerRr rri wfR i ^er ivs^ riert 

RltR RRXRER Wg WRRsER* CRlRflE^s CRERReRI (R ^wj^R^ftEEP RrR 'Q RlRt ^JRlft “JlRs W^l 

rerebrri rRrierr Rr^m siR RerRerr i r^rr rrt^ “nkR riri ^rer 
Rri i RR*f x f ; sER 5 Rift Rw Rer sr^i R®r '& Rri rr Rr i R 7 ^ 'Q ^rrrir Rift Rp^ier^riei 
tRERlftRERTRERWs I iVV^VV^RERR^RR^RR^RRlERr^ SlERlwflWtR 

^Rt RERR I PIETER RE^s R^R^RERERf ^1% R^TqR RlftRWR (RRRt, RIR R^ERRt 1 Rift RW 
R(R ^RfRlREi'm WfRs^lR« TO <pt<\ l*°R*lRtftRt^<1^il<>T<1 falW'S cftR^^R CSERReRTR 
<3R\ \sTERR «T^4 Rr RTRrRERR RNR RtR RRl 1 ^RRR Rn^IRR^ERR ^pf Wit Rr i W 5 R 'Q RIReRR RERJ 
Rt«l% RrRs rer wt#t#lRRR RRt i crrter rRri ^1R R’Rf RER RIRIRtR 3ER I ririeriRR 

RtRRl 4E7¥E^ ^R^<1 ?RrR R1RR RER I bV'Jsi’ RlERf CR*lR ^ (RR RM Rf R^RERR I RfR ^RR5R 
^ERtRT Rr rRrTERR ^RR^lR fsipR) R*Rt I Rr ^ RRR RRR rRrIERR ‘ 5 eRR R5JR WIRRR RRrI Rr I RRR ^R 

ririrj rRriri rtriri R^ RR Ri5 Rrc®r, rrr ^r rRrier riRrr « rRri 

RrIIR’ERR (RR1 CRE^f Rr 5 (?fc RRERt RTRiRf R«f RrHRR SlR^t ^ER R1 W 5 $R^rRrT 1ERR RtWR 

RRER MRtER RRit^ ^ERR R%T1 lift ^R? Rf^ ^ERR RtWf, ^ ^tflRt RlRf RR% RRrR ^Rlft RWl^RlR 
tRE^ (RERR ^ Rf^ RRR Rft 1 ^ (RTERR I ^ R^R tRtTHRR RRR^ « RIR^I ^ ^RR 1 

^Rtf?R R^slftR R2U WfR CRER5 RRR1ERR ^iflR^I « Rift RlR^ ^R(?^ RRr RlRiW RE^ ^ 
CRRTCRRI ^5 » I ESt^RRTft *i1Em^ rRr ^tRRn (RR I rRrTERR ^%R WRT ^RRR RtsRtR r^siR^ir 
‘JIEJS'QE^I (RRR ^v^RTERIRlRTRRlE^rR WR ^R^ERK W 'Q Rs?R fR3 CRRlftR (R^^lRr®^R 
‘RTRlERlRft Wf’ l iA ^ WfR ^IRW RTRTERlRft RRr^ SfRR Rl«|Rr RlftR CRR1 2f^H ^ER I SffR ^S>R 
RnR^R ^V^(2: CRER^ RURR RE!^ rRrIETTR RW « ^1%RslR WRJ ^R 5 R^ER I 4R RlRf 

^IRRSR WlR^S W12SR (^VHR),RRRlRmRtRR(^S>oH),RlftRWRiRR(iS)iH) I^RRRWR^R C*lR 
Rrs RInRTR R^ RER RRr^ RR^M ^SRF RRR, (RfRTER Rift (R^ iRRR^Rl ^TR CRE^s RTER 5 l v 

R^I'RWR Rift RW R?er?M mRT5RtR R^CTE^s # Rr^ Rr I RRR^S ^5 RR^ft RW»1R RE^ 
^RRIR ^ETRRIR Rl^lw tRlW TjWslR RrrRr R1R1 4>t tf^lR RR1 Wf CR Rift RlWl R^RTETfR RRf$ft 
^RTERIR RR=1R « ^felR R=R ^QRTER 5 IrMR R^RER I RftWS RR^RERR TO Rr Rf%RR RW RlERR 
RHRR1 Rltw RRRRR ^lR*f ft, RrTER REJ5 E^lRl I RR^RRf (Rt RW RJR^t mRt R1 rRrIEJtR RJ% 
W feft RRER ^Rs RRJR '5E?s RTRRT R5RER I RRT$R R 7 ^ RER RlflR RlRR RT« R^RTER 5 RM'^sHR 5 'S 
(RiR^ RE^f RER R^RI ^sl I ^RRl% R%fERR RE:RT ^RR fR^lR'Q %T (R, RfTOR #RER tRRRT E^ER^ 
^1RE?5 RTER I 48 RER R^Rf Wf R%rtERR RW ^slER5 RlftR R^R iRER RlER W1 (M ^TER Rlff^tlw RER 
4RWR RffRfRRR RlRE^s ^ER I 7t 1WER5R RRT^lEiR RfESTft RlRRlERR (RERERR Rf¥lR RJ1R1ER 

(R'QRT ^sl Rt I (RR1ER ^R^SR C^ERf RW CHER ^slR RR^r CflWfR ^fRRt CR 1 ® (RR1ER ^R^SR (RER ^slR ^ift 
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(TRH Wf ^5 ^ 5^5 ^st ^ I ^ (T'R 

to thrift (ttN^, §fiM thrift fern tosh 

c^^rrc^ ^m^5i 'srmjTsrtl^ ^ra - (Tf^^rtfa 

vjRsiicw 2 t^R Tfk?t <tni ^ri%t ^\m ^rt wr (?ro1®r ^nft f^wsr ^t*rr 

fe]%? I ^fc^Ttffc<F W (^TRm ^ ^SRT C<RTl%T I* 

l \M«W x j\sc < i 5 'fl Rc<p 'Q ^Rsim 1 *iRpg's*i ^ i ^vs-o - ^ ^ 

^#<r^ yra>*M5T Ili^fTr^i^ stm ^ 

WX 4t >W*I 1*WCf CW *|tff?r Wf ^RTf Wf ^sf, «Tfft I^N 5 !^ CR^Tf 

wf ^rrsnfw^ 7\^m »ra r *ft< wfetff CT,^»r ^rrfft 9\*m 
c^s 'etr ^i%m wi ^t?i*t ^ ^trt cto^tirr « Pw ^nftsi i ^1% 
% ^*tn1%<F 'Q ^%, ^rm >10^.^ IftR l^nf^ ^mt 

^i#w &\u$ i 5> ^t ^ift, ^ wr<^ ?n% wm 

wf 1 'Q 5]%fRTf<j crto ^ wf ftwtffawt R s 

%?m wiT ei^i « ^ft (tp^ 5fft wn « 3#^ 1 ^tm w 4<t 

f^ifte \^s\ ^'Q ^r*i <rat wt (?r, wi ^rw ?n ^ »ti#? ^s#t ^r csrc?rm 

^sf (TR7J ^Tf fRTI ^ ^T *f\Tf '5^5 ‘sRR^ I 4"5R1% (TR»3 ^sf ^R?? STtn*^ 

^mcvsh r b v<bo ttr ^rr^mt ^ ^riRRij^ vi w ct, ^t«i# w « ^Tf^ 1^ 

^«fK ^j i#f %r ^»r i « l^wwe wit^ 

^R Tflft Wf 'SRTf Wf ^sf I CW 1*f^t ^T5T, «TWtft^, R^Rs, ^tft^ 2ti% 

^2g^n^< ^ sri% ^wn^< w^n crw i ai 

^F^i%f ^1# ^rsrfsr 1^<r^' osn^fB w 1 ^vs>o ^rf^ ^1% 

>l^<liC>l<l 'RR« ? f '^iHf C‘ 5 t^ « Age of Consent fN' i^C?T '&ZS I 

>|<f<M<f «» Age of Consent -4<T^J (MMW[ 1 

It^.'Q wiflwRi%t ^c?H i ^sItm 1% ^ ^ 

^<m, (7KR7 f ^ ^ ^1 % ^ 1 mm w ■®rtsrs 

'2®ft ??I 'Q ^>|R|V| ^»Tf 'Sf ? R SfCRlW ^ I Ut^t?f R«lfD<l 

1 mm 8R®r ^\cs 'Qzz r ft^ ri^st 2f^$ 

^f^m (iiw%r ^^snsf c^sto ^ 1 1%^ sifNs i 

'ss 

(?r%5r 'e siffa^rmra 

?rm ^us craf^R i w^ ?wf ce%I'q ^tr fen%t % i 

\S1TM ^raffa 'Q (£R55t «im«tt ^^%f I 

^f^iwm iRft ww cr^s rafw i ^ift %^r ^m%r 

aif^l^, ct sr»tw c^r*tr®r^ ^^#5 331ft i ^ %r 

^’il^R^lwm C^IM 2R»R 2tm ^#f iRft (Tit W| 

i wt ^ cRR^t ^R^ ^r;^ ^ w«R# wf ^*f cr^ to%i i 
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CfnijeljviHvst ’jTO WOSrd "SRH f^f, sflfta ^ ^ Of%r WOSrd Wf 

TOimft i ^nft w ^ wiwrcf *rmsj w®m toR 

wrst wmftw wto wf w? i *rmsi 

cFssrt TOfusf^ ^ ^r«t# totst'g i ^t<H *rmsi 

ou n R b4tsi1% ^ <£& (^^’ivsI^i^^pTM 
wu tto 2f«K wm ?rr ^ cro%f i c&sr© ’fM 1 1 
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ppnii' ppmp, ttop tow 
4a) dr PS3f® PtowtPP, PlPPPt, ■gPNww 

to cpto to cfsp cpip ptoPtoto « to p 1 ^pp totop to pp#Ip ppp 
^t ^P R<lto $01 (X I Plto^ 5 P2f P^J^IP ^pPP tot ^P7 PPJ <1^ tot $|P0P CPPI <T$Ca pfplP 1 

Sflftp Iplto PP 'Q PPT£St pit PWlP fpto" PSP WPfP $P I Sflftp 'Q PpljTP pftP PP7 ‘ [ T ic ft tosp 

cpp 4toPTP torto $p 1 pi#)p ptovi tp 1 top^wwtoptwp ppp -fto ppp 

7j~sjf 9jsi<F i^ppp pp-pp 'srw Ptft ^pf5 p$p%f to tonp 4pf5 toiitoR pip^j 1 ptirtp 
(piptp pto top cppp w v£rs ppp fcrtop 1 ^rm «naw« ^c<r?j ptw #pi 

pp^t 'Q prtop to*rp ^p ^r?r top pte 1 ^p ppp pp pp towto top ^ to pps^ pip 
ppto ton 'Q p##p toptp pp pcpe; 1 :> 

tonw to# to) 'Q p!pp$ tomnipp wtftotipp pp ^ ip to, Dp tolto 

to Dt% to 'Q t$p. PP Pit Pto5?P Wtof tip WsM C*lto)P 'Q (/PfPPPP I CPIP PP^. PlftlP $|P0P 
PPtoP Cff'STn ^R I f^st G^T ^rfwm I 'SR^r^ XQ 

PPTPffto PIP PP PP ps I PlftlP toPlPP PP to2P PIP "51171 PP ps I PtP5#PPlP PlftlP Pto 

ppp pppp ^p°5fj% wf pip pp $p r pjltop ^p# tot $0 towr ftp 1 ^ ppwt 

pfipppp cpto% ftpe$p siph &m&\ 1 

to pip ^pito * pipip@?p 'Q pp pip ^ ^ifk^r ^1% t i « 

5tto t^«Rt t^fw ^ ^?r ^rfto %r 1 ^^rsrrw ft^iTra gft^ii^ Wm ^tl^m-wf 

ovc % -^m to%r 1 ct^hti c^ l^r^t ct^ 5?r#t # ct^ ^r?rm=t cttI: - 

^if?rf^ cwf x5#srm, ^ isN^r ^rm ^ ^rifkf %r ^rmH 1 ^ ^ 

^rm c^nm^r >£1^1 1 'sr^rm 5 ?^ 'q wt^mm^" '5jwrsn1% ctoffiErftsri 

^5R'Q ( 7 rtf ^rm sftf^ ^t wnt 5r#R5 ^ ^ft #lw^t to to wu ^ ^t ^rm wrm 
Wim toe?! to ^iwt 'Qtto ^rw® to ^ to is 

5ftto wito ton*! 'Q ^itom 2Wi*i toftiTra ^tp wr 1 ^Rto<i %~4 ^rrm 
to wito tw to ^t topwt c^rh ^ to wito toro 

sSJ^fTf to I 

Ifa «pf s 2 fto 1^5[^gf to to ^to 1 mcsto 'Q ^rtoto ^ toi ^ to^rm ^ to 
$m cstcp - “Hm wi^to totto c^^rf ^mp-to^ ct ?rm ^ 
?iW8iBrr5R, ^ipwT^Pi^ltototo (^^toto7^tot^5[^sr 

71 ft c^<i <^t p^irf ‘wtp toto w cp totoiM wtj tor ^ ^1 cw 

TiTim^T^ 'SrTi to 4&°\ fto 5 wr ^?7j ton”^ Ito toto toto >ic^fD>i w, “to 

^JM. W 5 1C\£>'fl "Tltofe 'Q PtoP "^ff, (7( ^5R tot^ 7H TlR.'fl'Gf ^<1 717^ T 55 ! 

wf, top (^P) «ww5itwi i”^ Ip toto ^Twtito PP7, “tow; pip to p 
pr^^f pto fppm p§p, to top ftot ^toto pp pp§p i”^ 
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ctfpf sti$ shHr l^iRftRfaR Riffas Rift rgr r 1 # rri wr ri rrs^ 

cri^tr 4 irfrigr ^r ^ fes rigr i RifiR ffeR Rtffa riri^r « »tiM^ crir ^)rrir %r Rt i riDgr 

^RGRR tSRGRfRi RGR RGR R*Rt ^5 llr 

CRlRi 'Q tSR «rcsf g CRlRi RGRR IRRIR ^Rtft Rift R#t R1WT5 IRRIR RTC«R WR1R RGR RTR RRtf RR I 
(R*RRf Rift R^RR (RtRRlR fRR 5 2|RRi RRR IcS RR\ C%5R RRi RlflTR 5 tRR RRlRgW RGR RTR RdC^d lio 
t'SH GW RT5s Rift 4RRl% CTl^Rra'Q^rf^lftiRlii 

^ RR g gflftR 1^1%RlGRR CRGR WlRt RTR,lRfT RGR f&RSR ^*11R | Rift RTGRR ^lRit 
RlRRCR ^JpR f’TGR' ztfm RRR I ‘ S 3RR CR ^1W R^R RRR RlR WRI Rtfffe, Rift, RRlG'Sr Rift Wt%*1^l 

^WltRa | ^ * snffa RRIG^ Rift Wtl^R ^TR^t R'tRf RRT55 to R1R tRRR WlftR Wf^t R?R Sprit of Islam 
RG^ RGRR t4 ^# 'Q ^R-RlRlRR WlRRGRR RGRI Rift igftt^R WR^f ^IRSRsGRfT RRR ftRlR C*ffG^ fferf^R I % 

CRsRf I RfRltRRR WR^fR RlGW f^sl RlTRRGR tf% 

RTR5 I ff^R ^§] Rt>GR RSTRGRRl ^5TCRR‘^5^f "R^RtGR RRHGW ^fgR RRT55 RTR® I 

RGR fRRMR m*f% fRRR f5® I ^GRGRTR ®1Rl^#, m (71% CRlR RSJG5R RGRI ft CRlRWR ^RSR R5 fRRR 
2Mt 3tfR® f^R li'O t# RGRR Rift R^ R1RR1 RR iRR RRlGRR I ^t RRfSr ffwR ®1R RW GSRR1 
'SJGf RGRR, “*rlfr R#R ®1GR RGRlfRGR*1 R5RRGR WR fwlR RRlGRtERl RGR 4R? R5RIRRR « ^1R5R]RRR 
R^ R^R Rft'Rl RRR WRRlR Rift ^ WGRRf 1w R^, CR ^RtR #R R^lRGRR, RlR *^$s\ Rff, 
^RRIRR-RR R^Ff R1R If 5 ^ RlRfRR-'JR R# ^GR RfR IS 8 

Iti RR g ^ RR R® ^RIGR RlflGR 5 RRR RfGRR ^RR RGR RR1 ^ I 21RR Rlft^o 3RR R1R RGR I 
RFGR ^HRGRR R$R ^R I RGR RTGRR ^SRJ RlftGR^Rlft RRf ^R I S d Rift R^RG# R1#R ^RlR 

RGRR, ‘^l^RlftGR 5 ^ C29ftC^s WfRRRRGSR I ^R 5 G^fftGR 5 'ft f^RTGR 'Q ^Rj G^fftGR 5 CSlfRRR I^RlGR l” WlRtR 
CR^ CR^RGRR, “RlfltRRRlGRRRlR^ l” X 1R^1R RtftR RlR^^GR 4 ^HRfSlRM RGR \”W Rift 
R^RGR OR^ WRR R®RJ ^$H1 WRR- “Rift <J5§i WRRl R®lft RRR | \5flRRf%® ^GRfR RtRHR ^IGR^, 
CR1W I CR1GR1 (RRGRTlR^R(MRRRGR^2MRRGRR (R Rift RRtWRRR Wtl^ RR T’SH RJlR 

tRRtf^lftRWlftRGR, “ffeRG^Rlftwri^R^RGRRfiRRWRRfRTR W^^IR I RR RlRRRf RR^ Rift 
Wf%R ^IRRIR, R1GRR RR 2IRRR1 RlGRR WRTRJ iRGRiR R^RGR RR tRGRGSR l” ^RWR fRGRR IrGSWR 
^RIRRI iRGR CR1RR1 RRRGSR,” Wr RtflGRR RGRI Rffc^R ^MlR RRRGSR If 5 ^ RRIr l”SV (Sprit of 
Islam / Sir Syed Amir Ali page - 285-286) 

3H?lfR Rift S ^HRltR ^GR RlftGR R^ITRR RRlRTR CRR1 RTR Rf I (RRTGR RlftGR 5 ^RllR® 
R^SR RGR ^RRf RRf W5 1 ^RRRGR CR^ RRGR1 OIGRGR W R^RGR RlR %IGRR1GRR RlRlR RRG^ 

WlRlftR iRG^StR CRGRGR f^sGR '5^R RSRf ^ I (R ^ CRGRGR '^sR R^R RlR R(1 r %1GR CRGR - 
CR51 \5R R^RlflR R]%Rs RRR1R ISS> 

I^RGR Rift S RlftR^R ^55 RRJ^R R#^J%^R RRlGRlRTl RRGR f^RRlGW RlftGRR 8^ 1f?FR 
RgRI RI'QRI RTR I RRGR RlftR ^jRff %f CR1R^R% | C*fl5%, ^Ref% '& ^IRRj | RlRlR RGRG^R - RlflR 
\»1RGN5R RlftR Rt% RGRfRlR t^R RR*RR fRGRlft I RRRlGR (R t^R Gfft A Rift, RlRft ^R° CRRH I ^5 
RRRt RRft, RWf ftR ^ RRfSt t^R iRRR A RR^IR | RR1 RRH flGR ^R R1GR 

RffWlR RSRf RTGR I 

^ RRR RftGR^ 5 O R^ ^ (R ft ^R^IR 2PTR RGR R1GR 'RRm RRRGR W1R RR1 RGGR I ^IIR 
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cr ft rrr rrirri, rhr wn rri rhr 

«2Tlft=T I^RRfSS? Ir^rN’ RftR 4R RfR wtff 2MR %f I RlftR R^lo$J<1 enj 4R SlRffilRRfsjt 

i 1 %n swf r^rcr rcr rrfs to RftmriR crt;*ir - ft' rR ri rirr ^\w\ 

^fft ritr '*hj ft ^ rri rir *1% wf§G= ftR i ^tft i}RftR rcr rir 'Q 'bhj crir IhrG 

^StilCR enj R«lfflRRl^ I^RjRftJ CaCRWtRtRlR G 1 , ®MJ ^ MR >Mil ^jR R%fR 

w rri ^ i anft^r gtrssr ri%rjr tom sjsjft 2tm ^spt rigri rir r* stifle ^rirfsr ft wiIrr 
critri Rt i RtR^r tfRU^R ri rir ftiR RfRR RRRttf rmIrwr rit^ cgm rh# 

f^RftR %RRt 3.M>1 IRS 

tfwi ri ri ^irr *m1%c® RiftR crir %rir fm ri i ^jr rr ^rriri to 

rircrg MIrrir Irrirrri^ rirs ri i riIcr cr^ rcr r%ir m Rig.ftR, ri #^RiftrR^%?iiR?R 
rrcr n^t^i^ rrir ft wt1% % RiRtR crir # ^rir %r Rt i r^RnIIrir crrr — * %t 

'§rt1% ^RffR, CRRRt Rift WlR>GR ^1% RRtR RRR RlTRR RTRJ RfeRR, gRRtR, G <£-21^5 WtR 

CRSRt W5 1 CRRR % (RtSR CRNr" tRRH, <^RtRR f% C^RRfPt %1 rr RfRRt RCR, Rlt’^lRt Rlt% I 
^%RR,^PM^^,^^^^R^%^RirRl^5Rf?Rlft^rfR5 « -fRft^s R^ I R^ WfCRf RCRR — 
‘%ft RRMl^ftRRC^ RTCRRt I CRRRt CR t*f*lTR ffRt, CRlRIR RlftR G RfRRJR R[CRR I Ws^RRlR^ftRRt 
%l WlRtR RWf - ^-51^5 %sf cRCR ^ RR CR - RIR - “ftf Rl^lR Rift %1TR WH RT» RCR I 
^iTSfe t^ffRRl^ iRRRRftf Rt'QRl iRR^ <5CilC^R8 

R iftR RRIR sm7\ Rift ? ftRt SRW % C^mt ftR RRt (?tRt, W3 ffstlR RCRt Rt I 
RRRRlRSR^RlftRRlR^R^'Q C#t WlW R1TR 5 Rt I 
(7*1% 3RR % ^t Rifted 4lW WTf,WRff^R%2l1%f^R^tRtl 
^Rl%2|R|RS (Rm^RdR^WfRlt(^^^RlRlT^Fl^RR^R(Rf I^RtlRfftC^ 
Rf ^pfftR C5R 5 , WlTR 5 RdR flRsf RRRl R4 

RIRRRRRS (MIRIR (Rft,^WRWjtjR-%^RlR CRRRlftl 
%2|R|RS OTRtM^RRTCRR (KR'Q C#tfRR I 

2|RR g Rift CRR RR - Safest R^R tRR I R1TR ^R'Q ffsTlft RRR Rt ff^lft Rift I 
SfRlR S CRCRRt ^f, ^atR R^f” R^ 

^RRITR Rifts CRtRlR^ft^l CRtRtR ^[MRR Rift I ^§fRa R^T5|R (RfS) WfWtR C*lR Rft I 'afR 
iRS^s R%R R5Tt ^R ^iftR I CRtRtR % RtRRRf, Rift ^RRRR ^%R RIC^R %1TR ^%a ^|Rft< 
I >21^ CRlRRiRR RJ1RT1 ajf %RR RR1 ^R I ^RRlRt RRR R1RR RRlRSf RlftCR R1R% 
%lRtR SjfflR Rl^R RrIgr RfRlR wfRRlR RcrR« 1 I Rlw® RRK^r RlRRslRlft RtftR ^rffRtRCR 

RRRRR RR^RJ %RnRIR5 ^RRH RlRRslRtft' ^RR% RRR ftft% %flR I ^ %^j%(7IR CRRRROj 
fRRlTRR ^T«lfRR5 1 

R\»J\slR 2PT1R 'Q R^WIR IRTTTIR Rl^ltR Rift RRR ^R ^(RlRR R^ WR I ^ SPTCR' CRlRlC'lR ^*1% 
iRWR “CR1TRR 'G CR1TRR RlftRt 3R 47R ^(R(^R R^ ^RR I ^Rf (RRJRR) RJ1R RlCSrR WlTR*f (M, 
^RHR R1W CRTR iRRR RUR I RtRl RlRlW Slt^f R1R, WlRfR WlRlR RCR,%(RR RR RtOSr ^r(WlR G % 
RT^JRR (1RR1TRR) RRR^R RCR ; ^R fe. RC^ CR RR RRJR RlTRR ^RR ^RWlR ^TlfRR Wf RRRR I ^R*tM. 
^RIWIR RRl^spRlft, f*lft l” (^IR-CRIRIR, ^Rf ^a-WfGRf, S> :H i ) Rift ^R(RR R^% 2PT(^ WlWlR^RRlRlTiR 
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c*R RRfRf ^1% rrrr 4R? w 

rr^ "sjrr 'S RifR rjrr rkic^ i Rift "^rrr ww( sirr wrir w,” Rif 

<JRRR CRIRTR ^FR 4R? ^ 'S RlftR CRlRfR WR l” (WlR CRR1R 8Si) Rif <^RRR RRfR ^ifRlRR 
c^rt^^rr wtwR c^mR;^ c^rsrt^f^s RRR^tfm^iR, ririrr^rrs Rtf 

rtrr'Q ^pR ^rr me’ (^rtr-crrir *?***) ^rir crrir rirr RRf ^1%, ^rr ff^R critr 

“^R MM 4R®?R *JRR 4R°s 4RWR Rif rc® >rf% RcflR, 

rcr coIrrrIrIw writ's cRnRfff^ rcrRrrs c«mt ^ cr w$uh rtcr w& rtcr i” ft?n 
R^IRR, s^sb's) 

fRRTR Rtf ‘sjRfRR RCRf CRlR t7R5RI RCR Rf I ^rf*R ^RR Rf®? "®RRTCR Rff RRC3R ^RI Ifftfs 
W5 * I RfCSrR WRI Rf ’JRR ^C<RtR, Wf Rlfte RR RM WRI ^C<RtCR MRtCR RCR WfRlRt 
CRfRRRlRf (/f RffRC*lR SffRfRI (7f I fR4 CRfRfCR CRTffs $,(.*!(&. ““^RR Rf Rif CR CRRfR^lRRRRlTR 

^R 'Q G2# RfR RRR I” O'isSis'l) CRtRfR <ffR|R CRlRRt RCR, (3)R Rf Rfft, ^fllR CRfRlTRR 

RR'Q RRRfRr ^Rt W (RR Rf I (ROS>£) RlRRfRRfCR Rfft RRR RRTRt RRfR 1 f<m?f Rf RR^tR CRlRRfR 
(fRRCRT'S CRCR fRRlR Riff RRRRR RCRJ CRlR R1fRJ RRR Rf I Rfft RRR ^Rf RRfCRR I CRfRfR ^ ffRCR 
RfflRR CRtRRt RCRC5, “RfltwfR Rf RTtlwlfff 4WR 30£>J(R3. 4R*f CRsfRR RRCR, ^R° RtRRlR 4 RHRTCR 
(TsfRfTRRRfTRtRCR CRR \sfTRR sffe RRRR ^CRR Rf 3R l” (^S^) 9 pR'Q Rfft ^TR^MCRR RffjRR I CRfRTR 
CRRRRRRfftR 0R3R 'S'?JTC5< CRRRfCR £5Rf ff Rif Ift \5R=R I RfRR CRtRH ^ flRCR CRfRRf RRR “\sfRf 
(RRftRR) (TsfRlTRR CRtRTR 4R?, (TsRRf ^sRR (RRft^ c R) CRRfR Rf ^RR^f I ^Rf RtRRfR (^S^(2r) I 
Rfft ^SR® RRRR (RR) ^R Rfft % 

'i IRfft^^RfRR^Rf^l R I WRRR R< ^sR RfTRR RWSR I « I gff<Rt RJf#s Wjf^R RiRRSR 
Rf I ff'sf RTRR 2|1% Rft€fe ftR #RR RT« RRf RR Rf I tR*5R Rf 5 ^ WfRR RTffRR 'SfRf 'fttRRf RfTs 
RfR^s ^R I (R'lRR % iRR RM, 'spf^TR *lfl^F) l( 8 ) 1*fRt RfRR 2# CR CRft R^ RR^R « RRT(RR ^Rlft, 
^R 2TKR ^Q(R RRlRft (RS) RRfR “2fRTR CRfRR RfTR, WRRR CR? (TsfRR RfCR, ’RRRR (TsfRR ffwfCR I 
RRfRft (RS) f^fif W,^m RTRfCR I^R^R RRfCRR ^Rfft RCR RlftR RRRfCR RR f^CRRR I 

(R c lRR RRRfR, ^Rlff) (t I RRsf t^®R RC^R't; ^RRR RC^R ^R° ff^R RRC^fRl; WRR RRMIR I (1%R 
fRt%), RfRR ^W(R £tft^s RtfH RfRR 5 ) ^ I Rfft ^RRR 
^r*jp<ft 'S Rff^RR I H I ^ ^ifR Q$& R*RR ^®f RffRR Rfft I RRlRft (Rl) RlfRR RtftCR WRRsR GSi 
WtRR RtR RRRR I (^3f 2 ^RRfCRR f^8t « (^5RR 3pR iRRH I 'GRRlR *#> ^fRR ^ffRR (TsfRRf RtftRR 
^^RRRRRRRRIRR^fvsfRf CRfRfRRRf CRRft'QRRTf, (^3f % 2ffW) S> I RlftR ^RR Rf%, RRs 
\sfRR^rfRRRRR r Rf^R, CRfeR R'R RfRf I (^R 2ffW) ^ o | CRtRXl%^QRR]% R WR ftR RW RRf ^QR 
RRRR RR I (stTO^) I RRft S|% “5JRR Rfft ^RR I (8tfQ^) I RR75R CRR RS^^fM (SjR, RfRW 
WIMRTRCR CRRT^IMRfwfRRfl toR5t , «1M C5JR, RTRf RHfRfl^f ^®TM Rf RCR, R^ffiRR RMRJRR 
RR Rf I ^5Rf° RRTSfR 5 ^fCRf Rf t^ftR 'SfRT RCRfe Rf75 RR I RR 1 ! RRTR '^tRR RTRf RRR 'Q RfRW 

^RR | i^RSrR RRT ftW RRJ WR *1RI CRs I RRlRft (RS) 4t, RlftR v5. 'QRRR Rf ^sR RfRJ RfRR 'RC^ 
^RR»fRRfRTRiRfRRR I 

“^RR RRf RRfW Rftf , RR|R% #RR, 
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ABSTRACT 

This paper focuses on the conflict within the individual subject through an analysis of the character of Gyan, a 
character in Kiran Desai’s The Inheritance of Loss, who finds himself caught up in the vortex of the Gorkhaland 
movement. The politics of identity not only claims one’s loyalty to the cause but also validates itself 
ideologically with the ideas and pledges of progress and emancipation. The modern subject, shaped by the ideas 
of the humanism and nationalism, is torn between the opposing forces of his received ideas and the ineffable 
pull of ethnic community. I wish to illustrate how the external conflict determines the conflict within the self 
and leads to frustration and desperation. 

Key Words: Ethnic Identity, Subjectivity, Conflict, Gorkha 

The educational project of modernity, rooted in the humanist vision of the Enlightenment, 
with its investment in the ideas of rationalism and progress and the promise of liberation has 
fashioned the modern subject of the modern-day nation. The problem arises when this modern subject 
is caught up in the politics of ethnic identity, which not only claims his loyalty to the cause but also 
validates itself ideologically with the same ideas and pledges of progress and emancipation. In this 
paper I wish to concentrate on the conflict within the individual subject and the consequent doubts 
and dilemmas, through an analysis of the character of Gyan, a character in Kiran Desai’s The 
Inheritance of Loss, who finds himself caught in the vortex of the Gorkhaland movement. 

The process of nationalisation undertakes to produce a subject oriented to think in terms of 
the nation, in terms of its history and culture. Connecting modernity, particularly the modern system 
of education, to individualism and nationalism, Gellner asserts, 

Time was when education was a cottage industry, when men could be made by a village or 
clan. That time has now gone, and gone forever. Exosocialization, the production and reproduction of 
men outside the local intimate unit, is now the norm, and must be so. The imperative of 
exosocialization is the main clue to why state and culture must now be linked, whereas in the past 
their connection was thin, fortuitious, varied, loose and often minimal. . . . That is what nationalism is 
about, and why we live in an age of nationalism. (Gellner, 1999, p. 68-69) 

Gellner makes the connection between education and the making of the modern man as a 
subject of the nation in his study of the processes of nationalism. According to him, modern education 
initiates the process of “exosocialization”, through which an individual is oriented to think beyond the 
local, and in terms of the national, so that he may partake in the nationalisation process. We find 
evidence of Gyan’s commitment to the national idea in his act of reciting a poem by Rabindranath 
Tagore, a poem committed to the national ideal of unity and opposing irrational and parochial 
divisions within the nation. It is a poem, the text mentions and 1 wish to emphasise, that “every 
schoolchild in India knew”: “Where the head is held high. Where knowledge is free, Where the world 
has not been broken up into fragments by narrow domestic walls. . . . Into that heaven of freedom of 
freedom, my Father, let me and my country awake” (p. 120). This learning to think in terms of the 
national shows the conditioning of the subject in the school education system. But what happens when 
the context of nationalism changes to a much narrower one of ethno-nationalism, when the ‘exosocial’ 
subject must return to the local? There is, inevitably, a crisis of identity, a conflict between received 
ideas and local knowledge, or, in other terms, a conflict between individualism and community. 
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Gyan, an educated youth of Nepalese Indian ethnic origin, faces a crisis of identity when the 
Gorkhaland movement unsettles the complacent calm of the hills of Kalimpong. The novel depicts a 
fledgling Gorkha ethno-nationalistic movement developing in the Northern part of West Bengal: “In 
Kalimpong, high in the North-eastern Himalayas ... there was a report of new dissatisfaction in the 
hills, gathering insurgency, men and guns. It was the Indian-Nepalese this time, fed up with being 
treated like the minority in a place where they were the majority. They wanted their own country, or 
at least their own state, in which to manage their own affairs” (p. 10). The Gorkhaland crisis illustrates 
the confrontation between the dominating and alien state and the different and distinctive identity 
imagined by an ethnic group. It must be pointed out here that politically the Gorkhaland agitation is 
not directed against the nation-state, but apparently against the domination and neglect of the 
provincial state of West Bengal, but because it seeks to imagine itself along nationalistic lines, and to 
establish the Gorkha ethnic identity alongside its Indian national identity, that a discussion of ethnicity 
vis-a-vis nationalism becomes necessary. Sudhir Kakar (1996) identifies that identity threats arise 
“due to perceived discrimination by the state” or “disregard by the political authorities of a group’s 
interests or disrespect for its cultural symbols” (p.241), leading to coming to the fore of latent feelings 
of group identity. In the speech delivered by a Gorkha leader, the ideology of Gorkhaland is justified 
through a discourse of discrimination, exploitation and humiliation: 

“Here we are eighty percent of the population, Ninety tea gardens in the district, but is even 
one Nepali-owned?” asked the man. 

“No.” 

“Can our children learn our language in school?” 

“No.” 

“Can we compete for jobs when they have already been promised to others?” 

“No.” 

“In our own country, the country we fight for, we are treated like slaves. Every day the lorries 
leave bearing away our forests, sold by foreigners to fill the pockets of foreigners. Every day our 
stones are carried from the riverbed of the Teesta to build their houses and cities. We are labourers 
working barefoot in all weather, thin as sticks, as they sit fat in managers’ houses with their fat wives, 
with their fat bank accounts and their fat children going abroad. Even their chairs are fat. We must 
fight, brothers and sisters, to manage our own affairs, (p. 175) 

As the movement gains momentum, Gyan is pulled apart between his loyalty to the cause and 
his loyalty to Sai. If we consider his love for Sai as symbolizing the desire for the modern, educated 
and cosmopolitan life that Sai represents, the conflicting loyalties can be understood as equivalent to 
the conflict between his ethnic affiliation and his identity as a modern ‘exosocial’ individual. 

Gyan is a Gorkha with a family tradition of producing soldiers who sacrificed their lives in 
the course of their service with the British-Indian army; and on the other hand, being more educated 
and intelligent than his peers, he seeks a life out of the bounds of a Gorkha identity. His subjectivity is 
torn apart in the clash between the call to Gorkha nationalism, where his peers encourage him to 
participate, and the intelligence that that has taught him to question the authenticity of the emotion 
and be suspicious of opportunistic political manoeuvrings. When he looks at the scene of the 
protestors marching in a procession, a gamut of conflicting emotions passes through him, as he is left 
undecided whether or not to throw in his lot with them: 

As he floated through the market, Gyan had a feeling of history being wrought, its wheels 
churning under him, for the men were behaving as if they were being featured in a documentary of 
war and Gyan could not help but look on the scene already from the angle of nostalgia, the position of 
a revolutionary. But then he was pulled out of the feeling, by the ancient and usual scene, the worried 
shopkeepers watching from their monsoon-stained grottos. Then he shouted along with the crowd, and 
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the very mingling of his voice with largeness and lustiness seemed to create a relevancy, an 
affirmation he’d never felt before, and he was pulled back into the making of history. 

Then looking at the hills, he fell out of the experience again. How can the ordinary be 
changed. 

Were these men entirely committed to the importance of the procession or was there a 
disconnected quality to what they did? Were they taking their cues from old protest stories or from the 
hope of telling a new story? Did their hearts rise and fall to something true? Once they shouted, 
marched, was the feeling authentic? (p. 173) 

His loyalty to his friends exhorts him to join with the marchers and shout slogans of Gorkha 
nationalism and he joins them in the end only to suspect the authenticity of the emotional outburst. He 
doubts whether the movement is an expression of real revolutionary feelings or is it just a way to 
indulge the youthful energies and vent frustrations of unemployed youth. His affiliation to his group 
commands him to participate in the movement and his individualism leads him away from being 
enveloped within his ethnic identity. His gaze, initially at least, is objective, as he looks at the 
procession as if watching a documentary of a revolution. He stands at a distance, and hesitates, not 
quite reconciled to the idea of a revolution. His standing aside, to judge, to draw comparisons, to 
decide for himself whether the collective expression of anger and resentment was “true”, shows his 
individualistic instincts holding him back from giving in to the euphoria. 

It may be assumed that Gyan’s individualism, his initial resistance to the pull of his ethnic 
attachment is governed by his liberal humanist education. The humanist ideal of education had its 
origin in the Enlightenment as much as the guiding principles of nationalism. Nationalism, founded 
with ideals of progress, freedom and equality, arrived to fill up the vacuum left by the destruction of 
religious authority by the rationalist secularism of the Enlightenment. The nation-state was the 
societal form derived from the Enlightenment, as Leela Gandhi (1998) observes with reference to 
Hegel, “. . . for Hegel, the overlapping narratives of ‘Reason’, ‘Modernity’, and ‘History’ reveal their 
proper ‘end’ - the final truth of their significance - in the consolidated form of the nation-State” 
(p. 105). Therefore the exosocial being, who is trained to think in terms of the nation, finds it difficult 
to imbibe a cultural expression located in ethnicity. The academic environment which informs his 
thinking immediately sees the nationalist uprising against colonisation as the paradigm of a 
revolution, against which he strives to compare the present: 

Gyan remembered the stirring stories of when citizens had risen up in their millions and 
demanded that the British leave. There was the nobility of it, the daring of it, the glorious fire of it - 
“India for Indians. No taxation without representation. No help for the wars. Not a man, not a rupee. 
British Raj Murdabad.” If a nation had such a climax in its history, its heart, would it not hunger for it 
again, (p. 174) 

This nationalist orientation and his individualistic notions of himself are overpowered as he 
gives in to the weight of unfavourable and hostile circumstances. 

I wish, therefore, to locate in Gyan a split self, a self divided between diverging belief 
systems and conflicting loyalties. After his initial dilemma, we find him surrendering to the call of 
‘Gorkhaland’ and joining his friends in a collective eruption of anger: “The men sat unbedding their 
rage, learning as everyone does in this country, at one time or another, that old hatreds are endlessly 
retrievable” (p. 177). The reasons for the individual being persuaded to adopt a violent attitude 
towards others or even blindly following the group have been analysed by Eric Fromm of the 
Frankfurt school. Fromm’s ideas help us understand why and how often the rhetoric of hate 
pronounced by leaders is imbibed by the group or produces a split self who is undecided about the 
path to follow. It is thus possible to understand how the rhetoric of hate creates a divided personality 
like Gyan who veers from one feeling to another. Eric Fromm argues for a consideration of a social 
basis in the shaping of instinctual drives. Whereas Freud had argued that racism was the outcome of a 
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biological striving for self protection particularly in times of anxiety, Fromm intervenes saying that 
social and historical facts shape human personality. Fluman personality is socially learnt, avers 
Fromm, the result of a long and continual process starting from early childhood through interaction 
with family members. There is a similarity between Fromm’s point of view and that of social 
constructionists who assert that the self is constructed in relation to others through social interaction 
and is the product of our cognitive faculty in how we read situations. Fromm locates the problem in 
the loneliness and isolation gifted to man by the onset of modernity; in the modern age man has 
acquired freedom but at the cost of losing rootedness to tradition and the sense of belonging. The 
situation, argues Fromm, has resulted in people adopting ‘mechanisms of escape’ that influence ways 
in which we perceive and treat others. He identifies three mechanisms of escape: (i) authoritarianism, 
which consists of a striving for domination and submission to the dominant, (ii) destructiveness, 
which constitutes a destructive drive to alleviate feelings of powerlessness, (iii) and, ‘automaton 
conformity’, where the individual ceases to be himself and adopts entirely the kind of personality 
offered to him by cultural patterns; he therefore becomes exactly as all others are and as they expect 
him to be. The individual, believing oneself to be free surrenders to the norms of thinking and 
behaving followed by the group, which results in a split within the self, causing anxiety and panic 
which in turn directs the individual to conform in order to alleviate such unwelcome emotions 
(Clarke, 2003). We find in Gyan’s behaviour indications of both “destructiveness” and “automaton 
conformity”. Gyan is not alone, an accumulated fire of frustration, anger and desperation drives the 
youth towards some act of violence and destruction: “All the other anger in the canteen greeted his, 
clapped his anger on the back” (p. 176). Driven by the effect of alcohol and atmosphere of 
accumulated hatred, he discovers the reasons for his failure: “It suddenly became clear why he had no 
money and no real job had come his way, why he couldn’t fly to College in America, why he was 
ashamed to let anyone see his home” (p. 177). His humiliation by the Judge, the curious look of Sai at 
his want of table manners, his wish to please her, makes him ashamed and infuriated at his lowliness, 
“For a moment all the different pretences he had indulged in, the shames he had suffered, the future 
that wouldn’t accept him - all these things joined together to form a single truth” (p. 177) and as the 
fire consumed him, he desired the destruction of their picture-perfect world. Referring to Fromm’s 
argument above it is possible to identify here a sense of powerlessness leading to the escape 
mechanism of destructiveness: “He voiced an adamant opinion that the Gorkha movement take the 
harshest route possible” (p. 177). 

Gyan’s polite behaviour at the Judge’s house shows his desire of being accepted and 
recognised as one of them which is completely at odds with the behaviour when he is with his peers. 
Gyan’s confusion, scepticism and self contempt, the conflict between his ideals and action, which 
leads him to adopt a vindictive attitude towards Sai and the Judge may also be understood using 
Goffman’s analysis of the internal landscape of racism where a constant negotiation takes place 
“between one’s own community and the negative public image generalised by the wider society” 
leading to the generation of a “dehumanising self-contempt” (Spencer, 2006, p.97). Gyan’s self- 
contempt may thus be traced to the internalisation of a socially stigmatised identity - uneducated, 
uncivilized and poor - the conventional figure of a Nepali that the Judge or the likes of Lola, Noni or 
Mrs. Sen have in mind. These members of the social elite have criteria for social acceptance where 
Gyan, in spite of his education, does not quite fit in. Gyan feels that he is being judged, evaluated on a 
scale that is unfair to him, and feels humiliated. His feeling of self-contempt can also be analysed with 
reference to the concept of ‘symbolic domination’: according to Bourdieu and Boltanski ‘symbolic 
domination’ begins when the dominated group apply the dominant criteria of evaluation to their own 
practices. It involves a sort of complicity, different from either a passive surrender to or a ready 
acceptance of dominant values and practices, leading to dispossession of the disadvantaged group 
(Spencer, 2006). Gyan’s education and his ambition and aspirations of transcending the social strata 
he belongs to leads him to apply the dominant criteria of evaluation to himself, and as a result he feels 
increasingly ashamed and frustrated with himself and infuriated with the state of things. As he begins 
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to understand the impossibility of achieving Sai or the world she inhabits and represents, he becomes 
increasingly frustrated. He becomes ashamed of his father and his family background, of his poverty. 
The weight of history that ties him to his position in society seems insurmountable. When Sai makes a 
visit to Gyan’ s home in search of him, she is left quite appalled at the sight of the small unfinished 
house, “a small, slime-slicked cube” (p.279) and the ugly and dismal surroundings. 

The house didn’t match Gyan’s talk, his English, his looks, his clothes, or his schooling. It 
didn’t match his future. Every single thing his family had was going into him and it took ten of them 
to live like this to produce a boy, combed, educated, their best bet in the big world. Sister’s marriages, 
younger brother’s studies, grand-mother’s teeth - all on hold, silenced, until he left, strove, sent 
something back, (p.280) 

It is his realisation of his inability to change the situation in near future that drives him to 
react with bitterness and anger at people like the Judge, Father Booty and Uncle Potty, or Lola, Noni 
and Mrs. Sen, who represent the elite that seems to hold him back from achieving his potential, his 
rightful place in the world. So when Sai accuses the Nepalis for creating the condition that forced a 
good man like the Swiss Jesuit priest to return after decades of residence in Kalimpong, Gyan retorts, 
“Should Nepalis sit miserably for another two hundred years so the police don’t have an excuse to 
throw out Father Booty?” (p.282). He joins his friends in the movement to find a release for this pent 
up anger. When he spends the evening drinking with his friends, that anger finds form, expression and 
purpose. 

Gyan, who had been gathered up accidentally in the procession, who had shouted half 
facetiously, half in earnest, who had half played, half lived a part, found the fervor had affected him. 
His sarcasm and his embarrassment were gone. Fired by alcohol, he finally submitted to the 
compelling pull of history and found his pulse leaping to something that he felt entirely authentic. 
(P-177) 

Gyan was responsible for destruction of the world that Sai inhabited; he had told his friends 
about the guns in Sai’s house leading to the robbery. But his conscience was deeply troubled, 

For, if truth be told, as the weeks went by, he Gyan, was scared - he who had thought there 
was no joy like screaming victory over oppression, he who had raised his fist to authority, he who had 
found the fire of his college friends purifying, he who had claimed the hillside, enjoyed the thought of 
those Mon Ami sisters with their fake English accents blanching and trembling - he, who was hero 
for the homeland. . . (p. 284) 

Here we find evidence of the conflicted self in Gyan as he reflects on his actions with a guilt- 
consciousness. The fire of youth, the enchantment of revolution, and the pent up frustration and anger 
had driven him to join his friends in the movement, to become a “hero for the homeland”; he, who had 
proposed the “harshest route” for the movement, begins to realise how the surrender to a violent 
ideology had transformed him. In the end Gyan dwindles into a domestic cocoon, and with the fire of 
revolution extinguished he is reduced to nervousness and timidity, with the lurking sense of being a 
coward. 

We find, therefore, that the glorious conception of the rational human subject inaugurated by 
the Enlightenment being debased and conflicted by ideologies seeking power, which leads us to 
ponder on poststructural interventions into the study of the subject. After the second half of the 
twentieth century, the possibility of the existence of a free and autonomous subject had become a 
cause for debate as most of the critical positions held that the free subject gave way to theorisation of 
subjectivity as a construct. Subjectivity was now conceptualised along two broad categories: through 
the psychoanalytic models offered by Sigmund Freud and Jacques Lacan and its understanding as 
product of power, associated with the work of Friedrich Nietzsche and Michel Foucault. The subject, 
from these viewpoints, does not bear within itself its unique nature; it is instead made out of its 
relationships, and especially for Foucault, the subject is determined by the relationships of power and 
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subordination (Mansfield, 2000). Through an analysis of the character of Gyan we come to 
understand how the individual loses his sense of self by failing to resolve contrary images and 
representations endlessly thrust upon him. Gyan, by responding to the call of revolution, identifies 
himself with a subject position that he cannot reconcile to later. When he voices his frustrations along 
with his friends, he experiences a momentary relief, finding in the ideology of insurgency a perfect 
solution, a sense of retribution against his perceived enemies. His subsequent desire to escape and 
renounce the cause of revolution shows that his act was in fact misrecognition of self. Ideology is 
implicated both in the social processes and in their representation, so we cannot escape its 
consequences, but we can attempt to understand how ideology and institutional power works. To 
conclude, it may be posited that there is a greater need in the contemporary age to produce a 
reconfiguration of subjectivity by emphasising the humanness of being in the face of dehumanising 
ideologies. 
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adequate and not nominal. vsRR 'SrtTOTORRTO TO^^^jTOTO TORTO TOTOt TOR TORt TOtTOTOlCTO I 4 
>R®|TOiR TOTOTO R% TOlTOCTOf^C®^ TOf%TOTO5T WtTORfTO ^iterf t%R3 5 TOl% ,; 3TORTO TOTTO^I TOR toto 

z i ij -tototo TOfro*R 'q rrto ^toiItoto 4 wfe«i 1 

"tTOf RCTOTO iR lTOTO%TO TORTO 4^Psl TOfrTO WTTTOTO I tTOTORRsR 

1 %toto ^toto to^®r ®t crto tor 1 <fc ^ 51 # rctoto 1 roc?#®f tor w wItortorto 

TORS RRjftvB % , tzrf^tj ^RT ZIWIW^ m WTf ^T ^ ^HWI ^IWIUO TO | 
1%R W TO UT^ W tlwlro TO ,i: TSRt TOf ^oo% T<®5 ^fT ^ tlWlTO 

^sfR)4TO wt^TOT f^l TO TOft I ^ ^ITO erfvNlR TO , ^ITO TOR? f E 

^00 TOTO ^TOfttTO TO TO^TO TO TO l 

■^TO TOTO TOTO¥ TOCo FlC?J TOTTOCTOTO TOTOJ ot^T TOR A 

Zamindar as such was originally Steward representative or officer of Government , As 
Zamindar he possessed no right whatever in the soil itself TO t%TOf TOtTTO ^TOTO TOf 
TOTO TOTO IroTO^ TO*t “The Zamindar in Bengal never has an absolute 

right of property in the soil , nor was it intended to give them such rights of the riyats , in the 
great rent case Mr. Justice Treror described the position by saying " the Zamindar enjoys his 
estate subject to and liimited by these rights and interests of the raiyats and the notion of an 
absolute estate is as alien from the regulation as it is from the old Hindu and Mohamadan 

law. TOk wtroiTOR wfroro totot TORto fro to tro| ^ tror ^ro fttor tors 

I iTOf TOfTOTOTO TOfvs TOTO TOlTOtR TOlC^ WltTO TOlTO TO1CTO CTOTOf TOC^ 
votfTO ’StTOT I CTO^s TOfwfTO ^ TOTOTO R^ TOt TOR 

TOR TO? vs^f TOJRTO TOHTOR TORfTO^ TOTOt CTO I 

Rfrt1 % to^ toto fror TOlro IRto tor wR rvsto TOfroroTOTOt r^ i ^TOt ^ 

^ift r to#® toIto^torto toto toto , crortlro to^ to tocTOTO toctot i ^ 1 %^rto tot 

1%R Rto 5 ^ TO^IR ^TOlfTO TORTO vs TO® TOTOtTO wfTOTO vs ^TOTOlfRrolftRTO TOT TO ’TOT 
2foli% ^iro^RTO TOTO TOTO 1 " 5 
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^ t'Siiiwh 33 m Hrirroir err f^i rw Hirr Hro riwr r^ 

Ro ?}R1R W R^tRR wtf CofRHfRR CR WftRtRR ^ Rt^RR RTR^tR RtWf ?t£R fftwH 

Wo wr wf wicsw ^tuo op#i rirer Rt i Rm Rft <rrr 

^IRJMtCR ER wftRRRR HHr Rft'go wft Wo RtRER Rt I wfe WB WtR Rt If 5 '# 
R^RR ER ?5FtR Hr Rt'SER of ?tloR=Rlo 3RH | RfRR «f WftltRRR RRRfE?IR WJ ER 
Nea i<t k RtRlwot wr ®im Hr, of oierr Hr Rt i rrs. RtRt rrrrir HHr r#< 
faR>M3 RtRJER wft RfRER Rt Rt^fRR RtRt RERR RtRJER Rft WR Wo Wf 3R I 

^^JWf Rlfftom RtR 4R* R*fR RtR RRS rHRR E^ftH; ERE*tR oRt Rft>V|<OR WtW 

J I jS efija a jl jC (^ u i e L reor ^ ^ersH; ‘rmr ftwr’ eoH w Hrier HH% rsewt i 

oH RtRR RR 4ERR Wot R#^ RfR'S 41ERR RtE«fR W ftWMf RTR otERR Rfsft^R^ ^fHR 
felt RE?H | 

3R# ERRtR ^HHIW Ofsjfffo feRR RRf^f ERRt RfR ER ft 5 ^ R® RftRtR HfRR 
^RERR ftCR ^ Rtf% W HERR RtR# Rt E§JTj RfRRtR I 4)W ERRt RtR ER R3; ERRtR 
E#tR OfR wHrIR HERR ERRtR^ Rftw I bb-Ho RR RRER ERR RfR ER ERRtR V bo O^R 
wft Hr 3?t# CSfRlR ^Rf|o sftt RHrOR RER I 3R# E^rRlR rHrIRWR fRHfRofR 
HERR R^ H^f , W^fH 'Q C<RoNZ 

^RlW RofRR E^IER ^Rf RfR ER ^f*#|oEO RRH -#Rof OfiER | RfR 

RfR RtWR WR RRlRR offR R^R ^Rft I RtRR 3«H°1 ftRtHo RfRfRR RR | RfR CSRfR 
RHRtR^lR olfRR Rft WR Hi^ RRUO RffRR RffRR JwRlOfRR Rff^ | RR^ OfR^f WtH RtfR 
(flWn RofRR HofRlffR I ^ RRR RlftRT RRfRR Rl'S'sf||o<f> RfWlR WR ftsRtft 3RTR R^fRfR 
rHrIRWR Wof WR RtRtR ^o RtfR | olfRR m^t RtfRt'Q ftuRtft ^R##R 

RRWTt Rfto RtRCR I 

WftRtRWR R#tR vsjR^f ^rrr f^R rrsr ftft® | 1R ^SrftRlR 2tgR ROTt 

RtWRt RTRtR RSW Rfcuft I RfRfR ®rHRtH f^fR OJRJ ffRRtR RfRffRfR fRR I Rt Hr 
fH RIR^f ^Co R^tR ^RRJ | b^8£ RfR RJtR RffRRR ?}WtW RJR^lR ftRRRR R J Rt RRR I 
RWRR wHRlH ^(H2I3R rHr CR^ Hr^ Rt'SRtR^ W Hr I 

rR% WftRtRRR RtR b^WR 2ft3 C'ifSt RRtR RtWR 2fRfR RRRR I 'SrIW RofRR 
RIRJ otfRR RlH(R> RR5t WR ftR^HlRotR R>tRfR 4R^ Wft ^O RlR RRtR WRJ WfRRtRRR 
Rf% wfRRtH RR RRT RtRt §t^R W |pt , §tRtR^R RC®t R^CR « RRRtot ^R 
RtR I WR ^RtR 5 ^ t;RtR# wfRRtR RHrRRR f¥g RRRJ , RtRf^HRtR RRRtR RR RRRt , 
R#iRR ftmtRRR RfRRRRR RRRJRR I 


RtRR^RTfR tRR fRRf RtR W ^ WR Rt ftRlR^ R^R RtRRSRltR RR^ WtRo 
^Hf f;Rf3I^ I 

Variation of Density (Person per square mile) between 1901 - 1961 



1961 

1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

Chinsurah 

7427 

4869 

4129 

2861 

2555 

2870 

2953 

Serampore 

8810 

6298 

5791 

3027 

3718 

3297 

3189 
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He is one who successfully bridged the gulf between the romantic tradition of the 19 th century 
and the modernist literature of the 20 th which was produced in direct and deliberate opposition to the 
former. Chronologically speaking, W.B. Yeats was connected with the last generation of the romantic 
poets, the members of the Rhymers’ club and of the Savoy group and the poets and painters of the 
pre-Raphaelite school, and his early writings are coloured by this association. His youthful 
imagination was nourished on the poetry of Shelley and in his ‘day-dreaming’ childhood he was apt to 
pose as Manfred, Prince Athanese and Alastor. George Bornstein observes: “Shelley’s influence 
helped shape Yeats’ attraction to a large-minded politics, to an idealized love for Maud Gonne, and to 
the pursuit of esoteric wisdom”(22). The first poet whom he studied and edited was Blake, a poet- 
painter who fabricated a mythology of his own. His own early poetry has all the characteristic flavour 
and limitation of the typical romantic verse- a tendency to escape into the land of romance or peaceful 
bosom of nature, flirtation with lovely phantoms or figures of folk-lore, superstition and fondness for 
poetic words, for ‘pale’ and ‘yellow’ colour and vague epithets and descriptions as well as wavering 
rhythm. Even when he sees and understands much more than the romantic poet, the lurid glow of 
romanticism nevertheless hangs over the scene. The later poetry of Yeats is far finer than the poetry 
he wrote in the nineties because in it he sought to mould life, his heart’s desire not merely in fancy but 
in fact as well. But it remains the poetry of a man committed to ‘the deep heart’s core’. Visvanath 
Chatterjee’s words are illuminating here: “Although the mature poetry of W. B. Yeats, one of ‘the last 
romantics’, marks a sea-change in his poetic development, the romanticism is still discernible; only if 
‘The Lake Isle of Innisfree’ is a song of innocence, the Byzantine poems are the songs of 
experience”! 15). 

In the early phase of his poetic career, Yeats lived much in fairyland: the heroes of his poems 
are always found deserting the real world for the world of the Sidhe and the fairies. In “The Stolen 
Child”, one of the earliest of his poems, the fairies warn the child who they are stealing away that "the 
world’s more full of weeping than you can understand” (Jeffares 5). The world that the child is leaving 
is an indoor world already invaded by nature, although it is domesticated; the sibilant whisperings of 
the fairies in the first three stanzas are replaced by ‘bumpy’ words like ‘kettle’ and ‘bob’ : the brown 
mice are vivid images of life to set against the world of illusion which the fairies traditionally offer. 
Edward Malins and John Purkis observe: “. . . indeed those mice are almost Keatsian in their tactile 
reality as they ‘bob’ around ‘the oatmeal chest’ ”(82). The language shows that the fairies are 
ambiguous in their attitude in the final stanza, and allows us to see that the ‘deceiving elf’ has duped 
the child. Malins and Purkis argue: “The world of reality that the child is leaving is in fact pleasant 
and peaceful and it is the fairy world of ‘the waters and the wild’ which seems ominously threatening. 
Perhaps the poem’s success depends upon these unresolved ambiguities”(82). Yeats’ earliest verse, as 
in “The Wanderings of Oisin” (1889), could be said to represent a mixture of romanticism, nationalist 
idealism, Irish mythology and mysticism. A good impression of Yeats in the early stage of his career 
as a poet is provided by “The Lake Isle of Innisfree”, where he writes about how he longs to escape 
from the city of Innisfree. In a letter from far-off Samoa R. L. Stevension wrote that he was laid 
under a spell by Yeats’ poem “The Lake Isle of Innisfree”- “It is so quaint and airy, simple, artful and 
eloquent to the heart” (B. Chatterjee 31). Many of Yeats’ readers have a similar experience with his 
early poems, particularly with this nostalgic poem. “Innisfree” calls up a set of images: a dreamy 
wistful youth standing on the macadam pavement of a city street immersed in reverie, and a small hut 
in a certain wood- bordered islet with its nine bean-rows and its perpetual glimmer and glow; the 
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boy’s passionate yearning for the glade fills the void between the two. The words and epithets have a 
malleable quality and spontaneously evoke in the reader’s mind the necessary poetic passion, - 
‘Innisfree’, ‘bean-rows’, ‘honey-bee’, ‘bee-loud glade’, ‘glimmer’, ‘purple glow’ , ‘lapping’. The long 
vowel sounds and the haunting music of the lines reinforced by the humming of the bees, the rustle of 
the linnets wings and the murmur of the lake water produce the spell of an enchanted atmosphere and 
the reader feels that the poem speaks not simply of a youth’s longing for a distant island but also of 
the unbridgeable gulf between the real world and the world of Imagination. The line ‘And 1 shall have 
some peace there’ suggests the poet’s keen sensitiveness to the inadequacies of reality, its conflicts 
and machinations. Bhabatosh Chatterjee argues: “The reader, however, remembers almost 
immediately that Yeats’ Utopia is not as ‘airy’ as Stevenson suggests, and that Innisfree is an actual 
island in Lough Gill, Co. Sligo”(31). 

Ernest Renan writes in “The Poetry of the Celtic Races” that the essential element of the 
Celt’s poetic life is the spirit of adventure- ‘the pursuit of the unknown’. “This race”, he says, “desires 
the infinite, it thirsts for it, and pursues it at all costs, beyond the tomb, beyond hell itself ’(B. 
Chatterjee 34). This Utopianism is, however, a characteristic feature of all romantic poetry; the Celtic 
spirit is distinguished by the intensity of its living faith in what is irrational and other-worldly. In 
Yeats’ early poetry we find the fullest expression of this spirit, modified to some extent by his 
patriotic sympathies and his own mental conflicts and oscillations. This Utopian element has two 
aspects: a haunting sense of decay and of the inadequacies of reality and an intense awareness of the 
existence of an idyllic state of life. Bhabatosh Chatterjee argues: “The deep pervasive discontent with 
life that is perhaps the most characteristic feature of Yeats’ early poems- arises out of three things: his 
hatred for science and the mechanistic view of phenomena advocated by Huxley and Tyndall, his 
fretting consciousness of a certain anomaly in life tending to hustle and break up, instead of raising a 
natural architecture of harmonious living, and lastly, his keen agonized sense of Time’s delirious 
march and of the passing away of beauty and youth”(34). Yeats’ hatred for Victorian science has been 
expressed particularly in two poems- “The Song of the Happy Shepherd” and “The Two Trees”. As 
we consider the lines of “The Song”, “The woods of Arcady are dead, / And over is their antique joy; 
/ Of old the world on dreaming fed / Grey Truth is now her painted tog”(Jeffares I), we find Yeats’ 
nostalgia for the idyllic dream world and his hatred of mechanism readily coming to the fore. In “The 
Two Trees” the demons, with their subtle guile, lift up the bitter glass on which a fatal image grows 
and turns everything to barrenness, and the poet asks his beloved to forsake this life and look inwards: 
“Beloved, gaze in thine own heart/ The holy tree is growing there. ’’(Jeff ares 20). 

The waning of beauty and youth, is the recurrent theme of many of his early poems. In 
“Ephemera” and “The Falling of the Leaves”, the sad, lonely insatiable passion hidden in the human 
heart is seen fading like autumn’s falling yellow leaves. In “The Meditation of the Old Fisherman” 
there is the same stifled sign for vanished youth: the Junes were warmer and the waves were gayer 
when the old fisherman was a boy. The agony of this experience gives to the love poems a sense of 
passive suffering and a twilight glow; in the lyric “When You are Old” the poet recounts how the 
gray-haired beloved will murmur sadly how love fled and dream of the soft look her eyes once had. 
An idyllic dream world painted in rich and colourful details is set off against this picture of perishing 
beauty and vanishing youth and the poet refers to it again and again in passionate terms. For the 
young Yeats, the world was once all ‘perfect’ and ‘kindly’. This all-perfect world is closely related to 
the Celtic Elysium, ‘the Land of Promise’, where the defeated gods, disinherited from the possession 
of upper earth, sought refuge. In “The Stolen Child” the far-away island where ‘flapping herons wake 
the drowsy water-rats’ and ‘the wave of moonlight glosses the dim grey sands with light’ represents 
this misty other-world. In “The Happy Townland” there is a picturesque description of this Earthly 
Paradise where “Boughs have their fruit and blossom / At all times of the year; / Rivers are running 
over / With red beer and brown beer. / An old man plays the bagpipes, / In a golden and silver wood; / 
Queens, their eyes blue like the ice, / Are dancing in a crowd” (Jeffares 41). A poet whom life offers 
no peace, Yeats seeks peace in his own aesthetic experiences. But he finds that his dream-laden 
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cloister is disturbed by the echoes of the unquiet world. In “The Wanderings of Oisin” a fairy says 
that Oisin’ s ‘eyes grow dim with all the ancient sorrow of men’, and Niamh sings despairingly that 
there is no island of content. But an obsession with dreams consequently brings in endless disquiet. 
Yeats says in “The Celtic Twilight”: “All who sought after beautiful and wonderful things with too 
avid a thirst, lost peace and form and become shapeless and common” (Chatterjee 37). The man who 
dreams of fairyland is mocked by the world and he finds no comfort even in his grave. In “Fergus and 
the Druid” the Druid himself warns Fergus against the danger of living too intensely in the world of 
imagination. According to Chatterjee, “It is this sense of conflict that gives depth to Yeats’ early 
poetry and distinguishes it from Walter de la Mare’s fanciful flights and A.E.’s mystical 
transcendence”(37). 

Yeats, in his quest for the all-perfect world, looks back into the past and his mythopoeic 
imagination draws upon the ancient Celtic legends, creating new myths out of old. The poems based 
on Irish myths and legends express the poet’s subjective yearning for something beyond, the Gaelic 
past merely serving as a background. These poems simultaneously seek to restore the Celtic traditions 
of the past and bring about the spiritual unity of Ireland. Here vague nostalgia and the desire to 
recreate old Ireland blend and overlap. The excellence of these poems lies in the transfusion of an 
intensely personal note into an ancient story. “The Madness of King Goll” is a typical illustration of 
Yeats’ method. In Yeats’ poem the story assumes a new spiritual significance. The monarch has heard 
the call of the beyond; in his secret spirit has grown ‘a whirling wind and a wandering fire’. The 
cushioned throne attracts him no more and he leaves the world of hard realities. He sings and wanders 
in woods and hills through summer’s heat and winter’s cold because the call he has heard is 
irresistible. The sense of mystery and eeriness is reinforced by the lingering music of the lines and the 
use of colour words which have a beauty of their own: “And now I wander in the woods / When 
summer gluts the golden bees, / Or in autumnal solitudes / Arise the leopard-coloured 
trees”(Chatterjee 38). The same romantic quest for an impossible, unattainable beauty is central to the 
poem “The Song of Wandering Aengus”. In Yeats’ poem, a maiden takes the shape of a fish, changes 
miraculously into a glimmering girl with apple blossoms in her hair and then fades in the air. The 
reference to apple blossoms is reminiscent of Maud Gonne, who had, when Yeats first met her, ‘a 
complexion like the bloom of apples’, and thus intensifies the personal note and adds a new 
significance to the whole image. Aengus becomes old with wandering, but nowhere does he meet his 
girl. His quest, however, never ceases, and he is determined to find her out and kiss her lips. His 
unsatisfied love is symbolic of the yawning gap between the real world and the world of Imagination. 
Cuchulain, like Achilles, was the mightiest hero of the Celtic race. His heroic life and his equally 
heroic death captured Yeats’ imagination and Cuchulain became a recurrent symbol in his poetry, 
especially in the poem “The Death of Cuchulain”. The romantic Yeats was profoundly moved by 
Cuchulain’ s unflinching patriotism and defiant, frenzied heroism. 

Now on to Yeats’ symbolism. Arthur Symons dedicated his critical work “The Symbolist 
Movement in Literature”! 1 899) to Yeats whom he describes as ‘the chief representative of that 
movement in our country’. Indeed, Yeats is one of those few lyric poets who can express themselves 
in symbols. A lyric poet can express himself by either recording his emotion directly and explicitly, or 
building suggestive images and symbols, relying more on the evocative power of words than on 
explicit statements. Bhabatosh Chatterjee explains: “When Blake wants to give an idea of the 
immensity and ferocity of nature and life, he does not state it simply but adopts the image of the 
bright, burning tiger . . . Symbolist poetry, while thus losing in direct appeal to emotions, gains in 
delicate suggestiveness”(42). The symbolist poet communicates unique personal feelings through a 
series of images. B. Chatterjee argues: “All poetry, and especially all romantic poetry, is image- 
making”^). Stan Smith goes a step forward: “For Yeats, the imagination is quite literally an image- 
making power. That is, it thinks in concrete realities not abstractions”(63). Yeats is preoccupied with 
how the imagination not only interprets but transforms the real world. 
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The symbols of Yeats’ early poems are occult in character. From Madame Blavatsky he had 
learned that the great memory of nature preserves the legends of all nations. That made him feel that 
he could get in touch with Anima Mundi through symbols drawn from Irish legends, the symbolic 
characters of Oisin or Aengus, for example, or the hound with one red ear, the white deer with no 
horns, or the island in the sea. But equally characteristic are his arbitrary occult symbols of rose, 
cross, lily, bird, water, tree, moon and sun, which he found in the Kabalistic, Theosophical and other 
profound works. Of these early symbols used by Yeats the rose is the most complex. It is worth 
mentioning here that Yeats repeatedly identified the Rose as his version of Shelley’s Intellectual 
Beauty. George Bornstein argues: “The Rose mirrored Shelley’s various incarnations of Intellectual 
Beauty just as its deployment from poem to poem mirrored Shelley’s own recurrent imagery”(22). In 
“The Rose of Peace” Yeats uses the symbol of rose to mean earthly love. But the rose of “The Rose of 
the World” is more complicated, meaning on one level transient earthly love and beauty and on 
another level eternal love and beauty. The rose in “The Rose of Battle” is one with supreme beauty 
and is associated with a sense of suffering, of infinite longing for something unattainable. The rose in 
“To The Rose Upon the Rood of Time” is the Rosicrucian rose; it also represents the power of the 
creative imagination and occult philosophy. In the phrase, “Your image that blossoms a rose in the 
deeps of my heart”(Jeffares 25) in the poem “The Lover Tells of the Rose in his Heart”, the rose 
stands for beauty and love that fulfils and unifies, but this meaning is communicated through hints and 
images and the reader feels that the possibilities of meaning are never exhausted. Stan Smith describes 
it as “a mysterious and unanalysable polyvalency -that is, it means many different things at the same 
time”(56). In “The Secret Rose”, the rose symbolizes Ireland, and is a prophecy of deliverance, but 
the identity is never explored: “Surely thine hour has come, thy great wind blows, / Far-off, most 
secret, and inviolate Rose?”(Jeffares 34). In “The Wind among the Reeds”(1899), one of Yeats’ early 
volumes, Celtic mythology becomes symbolical. The Sidhe are the defeated Gaelic gods in Celtic 
mythology; in Yeats’ verse they are creatures of the world of Imagination and emphasize the cleavage 
between the real and the ideal, contrasting the fullness of the imaginative world with the 
incompleteness and inadequacy of the real. Poetically, the call of the Sidhe represents the irresistible 
lure of Imagination and it makes the poet painfully aware of the hiatus between the real and the ideal. 

In the later poetry of Yeats, the symbols acquire a greater definiteness. Some of the symbols 
employed in these poems include the tower, the swan and Byzantium. In poems such as “The Tower” 
and “A Dialogue of Self and Soul”, the tower is used to represent the high aspirations of the solitary 
intellect, or intellectual or spiritual asceticism. Stan Smith writes: “The tower became a major 
component of his (Yeats’) mythology, its ‘winding ancient stair’ in “A Dialogue of self and soul” a 
symbol of the ascent that the soul has to make to gain a vantage on history. It became too a symbol of 
the gyres of that history itself ’(65). The swan in “The Wild Swan at Coole” stands for the inviolable, 
unageing eternity of Nature contrasted with time -ridden human experience. Byzantium in poems like 
“Sailing to Byzantium”, “Byzantium” represents the world of timeless and eternal art, and the world 
of perfection. The symbols, for Yeats, give voice to dumb-things and bodies to bodiless things. The 
complex impact of Romanticism on the mature Yeats can be seen by looking at one of his finest 
poems, “The Tower”. The Tower is not merely a trope but rather a physical structure in Ireland itself. 
When he bought the tower, he named it ‘Thoor Ballylee’. Yeats featured the building in major poetry 
from “In Memory of Major Robert Gregory” to “Coole Park and Ballylee”(1931) including 
“Meditations in Time of Civil War”, “The Phases of the Moon” and “Blood and the Moon”. It also 
inspired the title of two of the major volumes of that period, “The Tower” and “The Winding Stair”. 
The symbolic implications of the tower in these poems retained their association with the actual tower 
as part of ‘Yeats’ project to de-anglicize English Romanticism’ (Bornstein 28). “Blood and the Moon” 
invokes towers from ancient Alexandria and Babylon before going on to cite one from Shelley’s 
“Prometheus Unbound”: “And Shelley had his towers, thought’s crowned powers he called them 
once” (Jeffares 145). Similarly, in “The Phases of the Moon” he ascribes his choice of the tower to 
recollection of “the far tower where Milton’s Platonist / Sat late, or Shelley’s visionary 
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prince”(Jeffares 80). Shelley’s Athanese studying hermetic philosophy in his tower lies behind Yeats 
studying esoteric doctrine in his. Yeats’ attempt to remake Romanticism by fastening it to Ireland 
operates in both form and content throughout the great lyric that forms Part II of “The Tower”. The 
first stanza reads: 

“I pace upon the battlements and stare 
On the foundations of a house, or where 
Tree, like a sooty finger, starts from the earth; 

And send imagination forth 

Under the day’ s declining beam, and call 

Images and memories 

From ruin or from ancient trees, 

For I would ask a question of them all. (Jeffares 106). 

In this lyric an individual speaker in a definite setting confronts the landscape, and the 
interplay between mind and setting constitutes the poem. George Bornstein observes: “Such poems 
often exhibit a three-part structure in which the speaker begins in a state of detachment from the 
landscape; interacts with it through imagination and memory in the second section, which often 
involves changes in place and time; and then comes back out with new insight or understanding in the 
third. Wordsworth did that in “Tintern Abbey”, Coleridge in “The Eolian Harp” or “Frost at 
Midnight”, and Keats in “Ode to a Nightingale”(29). Yeats does that here by sending “imagination 
forth” to confront images of passionate intensity, all of which are Irish ones associated with the 
particular landscape around Thoor Ballylee. Bornstein remarks: “Mrs. French and her serving-mom, 
the poet Raftery and beauty Mary Hynes, Yeats’ own character Red Hanrahan, and the “ancient 
bankrupt master of this house” all inhabited the Galway landscape surrounding the tower. And, of 
course, the speaker of the poem was in his non-poetic life - a member of the Irish Senate. Such 
national materials enable Yeats to take a form associated with the English Romantics and turn it to his 
own Irish ends”(30). 

Now a few words on Yeats’ romantic mysticism. Yeats was of the opinion that the poet’s 
experience is closely allied to the mystic’s and that it may give the poet direct access to a really 
existing spiritual world. Richard Ellmann observes: “Yeats found in occultism, and in mysticism 
generally, a point of view which had the virtue of warring with accepted beliefs ... he wanted 
evidence that an ideal world existed ... he wanted to show that the current faith in reason and in logic 
ignored a far more important human faculty, the imagination”(3). Yeats built up an elaborate 
mystical-metaphysical system which he tided to explain in a prose work called A Vision (1925). A 
Vision marks the culmination of Yeats’ life-long search for achieving the ‘Unity of Being’ for an 
effective organization of his personal convictions against the intellectual chaos which was a constant 
threat to him. It must be remembered that Yeats’ philosophy is at bottom, personal - an arrangement 
of his own experiences, a source of symbols and metaphors which dominated his later poetry. The 
Yeatsian notion of conflict, within the being is at the basis of “A Vision”. The element of ‘conflict’, of 
opposing movements, which is the fundamental quality of Yeats’ later poetry should be sought in the 
symbol of the ‘gyres’ or ‘double cones’, which is the central element of the Yeatsian ‘system’. Yeats’ 
major concern in “A Vision” is to define the relationship between the ‘self’ and the ‘antiself’, to 
develop the theory of the Mask as a necessary conjunct of the poet’s role. Amp Rudra writes: “It is 
time that critics like Bloom, Mrs. Vendler and a few others recognize Yeats’ A Vision as a Romantic 
system. But what Bloom, for example, fails to realise is that the book, though born out of a Romantic 
impulse, is used as a private myth comparable to what Eliot had in Frazer’s Golden Bough ”(1 17). Be 
that as it may, Yeats’ own statement in A Vision categorically suggests his emphasis on the free play 
of imagination: “I wished for a system of thought that would leave my imagination free to create as it 
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chose and yet make all that it is created, or could create, part of one history and that the soul’s” 
(Rudra 120). 

As Yeats advanced in years he became critical of the theory and practice of the romantics of 
the 90’ s and while remaining rooted in the romantic tradition, he resolutely sought to broaden the 
fabric of romanticism itself. Richard Ellmann argues: “Yeats is a romantic, but with compunctions. 
He admires imagination and individualism and excess and the golden future as much as Blake did, but 
he also at times evinces a strong strain of awareness that man’s possibilities may not be limitless”(4). 
Given the fact of Yeats’ faithfulness to the concept of a limit, Ellmann writes, “what seems at times in 
Yeats’ poetry to be romantic extravagance- needs always to be read twice for its possible 
backspin”(4). However, like a typical romantic poet he started with personal problems and conflicts 
and sought to create a general philosophy of life and history out of it. Yeats’ romantic avowals 
abound in his prose even more than in his poetry. “I was a romantic in all”, he wrote retrospectively 
on the first page of the first draft of his autobiography (Bornstein 20). Yeats’ notion of romanticism 
differs from current notions of periodicity. Bornstein writes: “On the one hand, Yeats tended to think 
of literary Romanticism in terms of “the Big Six” figures we identify today - Blake, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats . . . On the other hand, he saw Romanticism as spiraling out 
from there to include a poetic tradition from Dante and Spenser through Milton and the Big Six and 
on up to the present. In that sense Romanticism denoted not a specific historical epoch but rather a set 
of qualities that began much earlier, reached one peak of development in the Romantic period proper, 
and remained available to later artists like himself”(20). That Yeats “liked to pose as last Romantic 
even while promoting a Romantic Modernism” in his poems made him to resemble “other Modernists 
like Wallace Stevens or Dylan Thomas, both of whom defined themselves against the anti-Romantic 
views of, say, T. S. Eliot or Ezra Pound” (Bornstein 20-21). Yeats’ romantic impulse led to an almost 
Poundian urge to “make it new”. Yeats was, to borrow Stevens’ phase, a “new romantic”, for whom 
the term ‘romantic’ carries no pejorative sense. For Yeats, as Stevens wrote, “poetry is essentially 
romantic, only the romantic of poetry must be something constantly new and, therefore, just the 
opposite of what is spoken of as the romantic. Without this new romantic, one gets nowhere”(277). 
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Abstract 

Today’s digital age learners are tomorrow’s Nation builders as well as policy makers. Therefore, the education 
imparted to them must be innovative and updated in the background of the present digital era. Educational and 
related higher educational institutions are becomingly increasingly aware that today ’s generation learners are 
different with the widening of success to education and greater exposure to technology, today’s learners are not 
only much more diverse but more varied as well. Higher education learners have the challenge to position their 
institutions for the twenty first century. Added to this, the 21 s ' century workplace also poses knowledge and skill 
demands that are different from the previous century knowledge and skill demands. Educators have been 
cautioning that unless the challenges posed by this new education landscape, are addresses, they can result in 
dire consequences. Bored with traditional methods, this new generation learners may withdraw from studies 
and go in search of activities that are, more engaging and interactive. The need to revolutionize approaches to 
learning and teaching is therefore now more urgent than ever. The present paper tires to highlight and 
elaborates the importance, benefits, models, new approaches and techniques of blended learning and how it is 
suitable for the digital age learners to empower them with advanced and modern learning skills. The term 
blended learning has now become a corporate buzzword. Blended learning provides a ‘good’ mix of 
technologies and interaction, resulting in a socially supported, constructive, learning experience. The purpose 
of this paper is to explore and focus upon the concept of blended learning in a comprehensive yet coherent 
manner. 

Key Words: Blended learning, Digital age learners, Higher Education, Professional Development, 
Models of teaching, ICT 

Introduction 

Today higher education institutions must address changing expectations associated with the 
quality of the learning experience and the wave of technological innovations. It is beyond time that 
higher education institutions recognize the untenable position of holding onto past practices that are 
incongruent with the needs and demands of a knowledge society. The greatest possibility of 
recapturing the ideals of higher education is through redesigning blended learning. Blended learning 
is more than enhancing lectures. It represents that transformation of how we approach teaching and 
learning. It is a complete rethinking and redesign of the educational environment and learning 
environment and learning experience. Blended learning is a coherent design approach that openly 
assess and integrates the strengths of face-to-face online learning to address worthwhile educational 
goals. When blended learning is well understood and implemented, higher education will be 
transformed in a way not seen the expansion of higher education in the late 19 th and 20 th centuries. 
The challenge now is to gain a deep understanding of the need, potential and strategies of blended 
learning to approach the ideals of higher education. 

Blended learning can be thought of as a pedagogical approach that combines the effectiveness 
and socialization opportunities of classroom with technologically advanced active learning possible of 
the online environment. Research has shown that high level of student and instructor satisfaction can 
be produced in the fully online environment. But both faculty and students lament the loss of face-to- 
face interaction. 

Blended learning models comprise of the following elements like learning through 
information, learning through interaction, learning through collaboration and learning through 
classroom experiences mixed in varying proportion according to an organization’s requirements. 
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Dziuban, Hartman and Moskal (2004) in a research brief for “ Educciuse ” titled “Blended Learning” 
noted that, “Blended Learning should be viewed as a pedagogical approach that combined the 
effectiveness and socialization opportunities of the classroom with the technologically enhanced 
active learning possibilities of the online environment, rather than a ratio of delivery modalities”. 

In recent years, ICT has paved the way for accelerating the paradigm shift through providing 
more flexible ways of learning. The students can do self learning using enormous potential of internet 
and providing them with several on-line exercises. The main focus should be on learning types of 
non-classroom technology mediated delivery has been practiced within the academy for more than 
four decades. A good blend would provide optimum role of live interaction. It is essential to provide a 
good support and training model and should keep the cultural components in mind. It is the 
responsibility of authorities to provide necessary learning support in providing access to on-line 
learning so that our students become blended learner’ with self-regulatory authentic learning 
experience. 

History of Blended learning 
Blended Learning — An Overview 

E-Learning has had an interesting impact on the learning environment. Although it represents 
tremendous potential in the way it could revolutionize learning and development, it has rapidly 
evolved into a concept o blended learning which, like its name suggests, blends online learning with 
more traditional methods of learning and development. 

Blended learning is the most logical and natural evolution of our learning agenda. It suggests 
an elegant solution to the challenges of tailoring learning and development to the needs of individuals. 
It represents an opportunity to integrate the innovative and technological advances offered by on-line 
learning with the interaction and participation offered in the best of traditional learning. It can be 
supported and enhanced by using the wisdom and one-to-one contact of personal choices. One of the 
most important factors in creating blended learning, solutions is to recognize factors in creating 
blended learning, solutions is to recognize where it fits in the broader context of organizational 
learning and development. The potential of blended learning is almost limitless and represents a 
naturally evolving process from traditional forms of learning to a personalized and focused 
development path. 

Meaning and Definition of Blended Learning 

Recognizing true blended learning is not obvious. Blended learning is the thoughtful fusion of 
face-to-face oral communication and on-line written communication that are optimally integrated such 
that the strengths of each are blended into a unique learning experience congruent with the context 
and mended educational purpose. Although the concept of blended learning may be intuitively 
apparent and simple, the practical application is more complex. Blended learning is not an addition 
that simply builds another expensive educational layer. It represents a restructuring of class contact 
hours with the goal to enhance engagement and to extend access to Internet-based learning 
opportunities. Most important, blended learning is a fundamental redesign that transforms the 
structure of, and approach to teaching and learning. 

Blended learning emerges from an understanding of the relative strengths of face-to-face and 
online learning. This opens a wide range of possibilities for redesigning learning that goes beyond 
enhancing the traditional classroom lecture. Attaining the threshold of blended learning means 
replacing aspects of face-to-face learning with appropriate online learning experiences such as labs, 
simulations, tutorials and assessment. Blended learning represents a new approach and mix of 
classroom and online activities consistent with the goals of specific courses or programs. Blended 
learning brings into consideration a range of options that require revisiting how students learn in deep 
and meaningful ways. 
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Blended learning environment combines traditional face-to-face instruction with computer- 
mediated or online instruction. The term has become a corporate buzzword during the past few years 
(Lamb, 2001). Recently the American Society for Training and Development identified blended 
learning as one of the top ten trends to emerge in the knowledge delivery industry in 2003 
(Rooney, 2003). As noted by Barbian (2002), Marc Rosenberg, author of E-Learning Strategies for 
Delivering Knowledge in the Digital Age (2001), has argued that, “the question is not what we should 

blend rather the question is what are the ingredients that are to be Blended?’. The key 

assumptions of blended learning designs are: 

1 . Thoughtfully integrating face-to-face and online learning. 

2. Fundamentally rethinking the course design to optimize student engagement. 

3. Restructuring and replacing traditional class contact hours. 

Blended Learning in Higher Education 

Blended learning in higher education provides a vision and a roadmap for higher education 
students to understand the possibilities or organically blending face-to-face and online learning for 
engaging, fruitful, beneficial and meaningful learning experiences. Blended learning provides an 
organizing framework to guide the exploration and understanding of the principles and practices 
needed to effect the much needed transformational changes in higher education. It also provides 
practical examples and organizational support structures required to fuse a range of face-to-face and 
online learning to meet the quality challenges and serve disciplinary goals effectively and efficiently. 

The transformation of teaching and learning in higher education is inevitable with the use of 
Web-based communications technology (Newman, Couturier and Scurry, 2014). Fundamental 
redesign based on blended approaches to teaching and learning represent the means to address the 
challenges associated with provided a quality of learning experience. Although the catalyst for change 
in teaching and learning has been technology, as it is the need of the hour so as to enhance quality 
standards that is drawing attention to the potential of blended approaches. Technology is an enabling 
tool. Because blended learning is an approach and design that merges the best of traditional and web- 
based learning experiences to create and sustain vital communities of inquiry, many higher 
educational institutions in India are quietly positioning themselves in order to harness its 
transformational potential. 

Blended learning is at the heart of an evolutionary transformation of teaching and learning in 
higher education. However, transformational growth can only be sustained with a clear understanding 
of the nature of the educational process and intended learning outcomes. The higher education 
provides an expresses focus on opportunities for learners to construct meaning and confirm 
understanding through discourse. At the core of this process is a community of inquiry that supports 
connection and collaboration among learners and creates a learning environment that integrates social, 
cognitive and teaching elements in a way that will precipitate and sustain critical reflection and 
discourse. Blended learning opens the possibility of creating and sustaining a community of inquiry 
beyond the classroom. 

Blended Learning for Higher Education Learners will be: 

1. Highly interactive with practice exercises and activities. 

2. Less expensive, more flexible and more effective. 

3. Meeting the learners’ expectations for utilizing technology in learning skills. 

4. Developing independent learning skills. 

5. Offering increased flexibility and convenience. 

6. Providing better success to those with learning disability. 
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7. Enhancing technical savvy. 

Blended learning consists of two features 

1. It is a planned combination of online learning and face-to-face instruction using a variety of 
learning resources. 

2. It is an educational format that integrates online learning techniques including online delivery of 
materials through web pages, discussion boards and e-mail with traditional teaching. 

Blended Learning: A Continuum of e-learning 

The core issue and argument is such that, when we have solid understandings of the 
properties of the Internet, as well as knowledge of how to effectively integrate Internet technology 
with the most desirable and valued characteristics of face-to-face learning experiences, a quantum 
shift occurs in terms of the nature and quality of the educational experience. At the hearty of this 
argument is the quality and quantity of the interaction and the sense of engagement in an community 
of inquiry and learning, achieved through the effective integration of Internet communication 
technology. Focusing for a moment on the proportion of the Internet, we know that much of the 
satisfaction and success of blended learning experiences can be attributed to the interactive 
capabilities of Internet communication technology. Garrison and Cleveland-Innes, 2013 and Swan, 
2014). A closer examination reveals the ability of asynchronous Internet communication technology 
to facilitate a simultaneous independent and collaborative learning experience. That is, learners can be 
independent of space and time-yet together. A concomitant property of learning with Internet 
communication technology is that it has a significant educational implication resulting form the 
emphasis on written communication. Under certain circumstances, writing can be highly effective 
from of communication that encourages reflection and precision of expression. When thoughtfully 
integrated with the rich dynamics of fast-paced, spontaneous verbal communication in a face-to-face 
learning environment, the educational possibilities are multiplied. 

What makes blended learning particularly effective is its ability to facilitate a community of 
inquiry. Community provides the stabilizing, cohesive influence that balances the open 
communication and limitless access to information on the Internet. Communities also provide the 
condition for free and open dialogue, critical debate, negotiation and agreement— the hallmark of 
higher education. Blended learning has the capability to facilitate these conditions and adds an 
important reflective element with multiple forms of communication to meet specific learning 
requirements. For example, at the beginning of a course, it may be advantageous to have face-to-face 
class so as to meet and build community. In contrast, discussing a complex issue that requires 
reflection may be better accomplished through an asynchronous Internet discussion forum. 

Whether face-to-face or online, communities of inquiry consist of three elements: cognitive, 
social and teaching presence. The sense of community and belonging must be on a cognitive and 
social level if the goal of achieving higher levels of learning is to be sustained. This requires the 
consideration of the different cognitive and social characteristics of each medium of communication. 
In this regard, blended learning presents a special challenge and, thus, highlights the importance of the 
third key element — teaching presence. Teaching presence manages the environment and focuses and 
facilitates learning experiences. With the combination of synchronous verbal and asynchronous 
written communication in the context of a cohesive community of inquiry, blended learning offers a 
distinct advantage in supporting higher levels of learning through critical; discourse and reflective 
thinking. 

The range and quality of interactive dialogue that can be facilitated through blended learning 
is congruent with the widely accepted means of facilitating critical thinking and higher-order learning. 
Hudson (2012) argues, for example, “that the very basis of thinking is rooted in dialogue, drawing on 
a socially constructed context to endow ideas with meaning”. The emphasis must shift from 
assimilating information to constructing meaning and confirming understating in a community of 
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inquiry. This process is about discourse that challenges accepted beliefs, which is rarely accomplished 
by students in isolation. At the same time, to be a critical thinker is to take control of one’s thought 
processes and gain a meta-cognitive understanding of these processes (i.e. learn to learn). A blended 
learning context can provide the independence and increased control essential to developing critical 
thinking along with a scaffold acceptance of responsibility for constructing meaning and 
understanding. 

The Transformative Potential of Blended Learning 

As has been discussed, blended learning is an integration of face-to-face and online learning 
experiences — not a layering of one top of the other. From this perspective, the Internet has been 
considered to be a disruptive technology that requires a careful consideration of the educational goals, 
structures and processes. There is evidence that blended learning has the potential to be more effective 
and efficient when compared to a traditional classroom model (Heterick & Twigg, 2012 and Twigg, 
2014). The evidence is that students achieve as well, or better, on exams and are satisfied with the 
approach. 

Results to date show improved students learning in 19 of the 30 projects, with the reaming 1 1 
showing no significant difference. Other outcomes achieved by the redesigns include increased course 
completion rates, improved retention, better student attitudes towards the subject-matter and increased 
student satisfaction with the mode of instruction compared to traditional formats. We believe that 
redesign is the watchword of technology’s promise for higher education. 

There a variety of possible explanations for these outcomes. In essence, though, we assert that 
it begins by questioning the dominance of the lecture in favor of more active and meaningful; learning 
activities and tasks. In the studies reviewed by Heterick and Twigg (2012), typically, a large 
enrolment course replaces one or two lectures each week with any combination of online discussion 
groups, simulations, discovery labs, multimedia lessons, tutorials, assignments, research projects, 
quizzes and digital content. These may be effectively facilitated by teaching assistants under the 
supervision of a professor. The professor then has more time to give to individual students and 
enhance the quality of the course through sustained course development and innovation as well as 
teaching development. Twigg (2014) argues that perhaps, “ the most significant aspect of this process 

has been the need to teach the design methodology.... since neither faculty nor administrators 

traditionally employs this approach to restructuring courses using IT'. Blended learning has 
enormous versatility and potential but concomitantly creates daunting challenges on the front end of 
the design process. 

The Front end of Blended Learning: Administration and Development 

Issues pertaining to the front end of blended learning (administration and development) fall 
into the following categories: policy, planning, resources, scheduling and support. 

(1) Policy 

Most traditional universities offer some form or forms of technology-mediated education to 
selected populations of students — often based on individual faculty interest. These programs or 
courses are typically managed by the individual faculties, or teaching faculty and require little 
administrative policy — because the number of students is usually quite small. However, a defining 
characteristic of blended learning is the ability of the Internet to provide an interactive learning 
experience to large numbers of students (example high enrollment and/or high demand courses) in 
ways that are accessible and cost effective. 

Related to policy is planning. There are tow essential levels of planning required to develop 
sustain blended learning: strategic and operational; planning. Strategic planning involves the 
identification of needs, goals and objectives; potential costs; and available resources. Of the strategic 
planning aspects, cost identification is the most complicated and important. Costs that need to be 
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determined will include technology, delivery model and schedules, human resources (e.g., 
administrative support, course developers, instructors and technical assistance) and infrastructure 
(e.g., hardware/software, Internet access and office space). 

Operational plans are necessary to operationalize the goals and objectives in an action plan. 
With respect to blended learning, operational planning involves attending to the number of 
instructional components including the following promotional and advertising strategies; creating 
relationships for shared resources (e.g., registration, fees); managing technology; and creating an 
affective assessment process. 

Resources 

The need to carefully assess the resources required to implement and sustain effective blended 
learning environments cannot be over emphasized. The resources required fall into three broad 
categories: financial, human and technical. 

Financial resources are necessary to initiate and support blended learning initiatives. New 
initiatives, such as blended learning, need ‘seed money’, but in the longer term may prove to be both 
more effective and efficient (Heterick and Twigg, 2012). Sustained incentives for computers and 
release time as well as support for instructional design and development are required. However, this 
cost is remarkably affordable and can be found in existing budgets with a reassessment of priorities. 
As such, it is essential that there be the commitment form senior administration. 

Human resources are essential to the development and delivery of blended learning courses. 
Individuals with instructional design, curriculum development and technology skills are necessary to 
support teaching faculty new to blended learning. In addition to these skills, individuals who can 
provide personal attention and motivational strategies for teaching faculty who are not convinced pf 
the value of blended learning approaches are required. 

Finally, technical resources that are dependable and transparent are required to ensure that the 
technology can enhance the learning process— rather than obstruct it. This requires having course 
learning needs, is up-to-date and the technical tools are reliable and easy to use. 

Scheduling 

Blended learning approaches require considerable thought to the scheduling of courses. 
Specifically, both teaching faculty and administration will need to rethink how courses are being 
offered. Will blended learning courses be scheduled in the traditional format? (e.g., 3 days a week for 
1 hour). Or can be a more flexible format de developed whereby flexible scheduling can be 
implemented in ways that provide learners and instructors with the ability to ‘time-shift?’ (In 
traditional higher education institutions, any kind of course scheduling changes required by the 
registrar’s office change can be a enormous challenge). 

Support 

Providing support for both students and teaching faculty is a critical component of blended 
learning. At a minimum, providing effective support for blended learning requires an understanding of 
the course management environment that students and teaching faculty will be using, in addition to 
situational, dispositional, informational and institutional barriers. More specifically, there needs to be 
a dedicated student service support center to help students with technology access, which includes not 
only access to a computer with the necessary software and Internet connections but also support with 
the skills necessary to succeed in a blended learning environment. Most traditional universities 
currently have adequate support services for their students’ technology needs. 

Teaching faculty also requires support services, but unlike their students, these supports are 
often not in place. Teaching faculty requires assistance with course development needs, time 
management of their learning curve and technical assistance. The moist effective support systems for 
teaching faculty are those that provide a course development team for the development of blended 
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learning courses. This team is typically comprised of the instructor as content expert, an instructional 
designer who assists with course design and a media specialist who assists with the technical creation 
of course materials. 

Ingredients of blended learning 

The ingredients of blended learning are as following: 

1. Live Events 

Synchronous, teacher-led learning environment in which all the learners are able to participate 
at the same time. It can be in real classroom or can be virtual. 

2. Self-paced Learning 

Recorded live events, Internet based or CD ROM based, which helps the learner to learn at 
his own pace. 

3. Collaboration 

It implies a more dynamic communication and interaction among many learners that brings 
about knowledge sharing. 

4. Assessment 

It is both live and online measure of learner’s knowledge to determine prior knowledge as 
well as to measure learning transfer. 

5. Performance Support 

These are reference materials tat enhance leanring retention and transfer. It may be printable 
references, downloaded multimedia learning objects, documentations etc. 

Blended Learning offers a more Effective Pedagogy in Higher Education System 

While there is no formula that will guarantee learning for every student in every context, there 
is extensive, well documented evidence about the kinds of teaching experience. This evidence tell us 
that students learn best when teachers create supportive learning environment. Thus, blended learning 
provides opportunities for: 

1. More increase in active learning strategies. 

2. More learner-centered focus. 

3. A greater emphasis on peer-to-peer learning. 

4. A change in the way faculty allocates time for increased mentoring of individual student’s 
innovative instruction. 

5. The possibility for interaction with remote expert or peer review of projects. 

6. Enhance the relevance of new learning. 

7. Facilitate shared learning of mathematics and of other subjects. 

8. Make connections to prior learning and experience allows for more creative and interactive course 
assignments. 

Access to Knowledge 

1 . Assist the making of connections by enabling students to join or create communities of learners that 
extend well beyond the classroom. 

2. Assist in the creation of supportive learning environments by offering resources that take account 
of individual, cultural or developmental differences. 
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3. Enhance opportunities to learn by offering students virtual experiences and tools that save them\ 
time, allowing them to take their learning further. 

Models of Blended Learning 

Blended learning can be grouped into six distinct models based on the difference in teacher 
roles, physical space, delivery methods and scheduling. The six models of blended learning are as 
following: 

1. Faee-to-faee Driver Model 

2. Rotation 

3. Flex Model 

4. Online Lab 

5. Self-Blend 

6. Online Driver or Enriched Virtual Driver Model 

1. Face-to-Faee Driver: Teacher delivers the content face-to-face and use online as a supplement. 

2. Rotation Model: A course or subject in which students rotate on a fixed time schedule between 

self-paced online learning and sitting in a classroom with a face-to face teacher or at the 
teacher’s discretion between learning modalities, at least one of which is online learning. Other 
modalities might include activities such ass small-group or full class instruction, group 
projects, individual tutoring and pencil-and-paper assignments. 

The rotation model includes four sub-models: 

a) Station Rotation 

b) Lab Rotation 

c) Flipped Classroom 

d) Individual Rotation 

a) Station Rotation: A course or subject in which students experience the rotation model within a 

contained classroom, or group of classrooms. The Station rotation model differs from the 
individual rotation model because students rotate through all of the stations, not only those on 
their custom schedules. 

b) Lab Rotation: A course or subject in which students rotate to a computer lab of the online learning 

station. 

c) Flipped Classroom: A course or subject in which students participate in online learning off-site in 

place of traditional homework. The primary delivery of content and instruction is online, 
which differentiates a Flipped classroom from students who are merely doing homework 
practice online at night. 

d) Individual Rotation: A course or subject in which each student has an individualized play-list and 

does not necessarily rotate to each available station or modality. An algorithm or teachers sets 
individual student schedules. 

3. Flex Model: a course or subject, in which online learning is the backbone of student, even if it 

directs students to online activities at times. Students move on an individually customized, 
fixed time schedule among learning modalities. The teacher of record is on-site and students 
learn mostly on the brick-and-mortar campus, except for any homework assignments. 

4. Online Lab: An online lab delivers entire course through online but under bricks-and-mortar 

location. Often students who learn through online bal also take traditional courses. 

5. Self-Blend: Students choose remote online courses to supplement their curriculum. 
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6. Online Driver or Enriched Virtual Model: A course or subject in which students have required 
face-to-face learning sessions with their teacher of record and th3en are free to complete their 
remaining coursework remote from face-to-face teacher. Many enriched Virtual programs 
began as full-time online schools and then developed blended programs to provide students 
with brick and-mortar school experiences. The Enriched Virtual model differs from Flipped 
Classroom because in Enriched Virtual programs, students meet face-to-face with their 
teachers every weekday. 

Blended learning can support a variety of informal learning processes. This performance 
support function is an increasingly important part of the job for many corporate training departments, 
blended learning expands the traditional role of training beyond its usual scope of formal training by 
providing a robust set of tools that allow employees to obtain the information and instruction they 
independently and uniquely need, all within the daily flow of work. Blended learning captures the best 
of both worlds by allowing learners to pick an choose how they want to learn and offers them greater 
flexibility and convenience about when they want to learn. 

Blended learning offers a variety of formal and informal learning assets to utilize within e- 
leanring. Apart from the well-used instructor-led training, other formal learning options include 
virtual classroom training, games, simulations, testing and evaluation. Informal learning assets include 
online books and articles, videos, podcasts, learning and knowledge portals, social networks, wikis, 
blogs and forums and much more. One significant benefit of taking the blended approach is that we 
start to think of learning as more of a process than an event or series of events. Because it has so many 
modalities available, it can touch colleagues with a variety of learning opportunities, most of which 
occur or reside outside the traditional classroom. Retention of knowledge and applications of 
learning— and therefore lasting behaviour change— can really be multiplied as a result. It increases 
staff engagement as they realize that development is happening all the time and it’s also increases 
involvement of supervisors and managers in the development of their staff. Successful adoption of a 
blended learning approach to enhance the effectiveness and efficiency of teaching and learning will 
require the following: 

1 . Creation of clear institutional direction and policy; 

2. Frame the potential, increase awareness and commitment; 

3. Establishment of a single point of support, quality assurance and project management; 

4. Creation of an innovation fund to provide the financial support and incentives to faculty and 
departments to initiate blended learning course transformations; 

5. Investment in establishing a reliable and accessible technology infrastructure; 

6. Strategic selection of prototype projects that prove to be exceptionally successful exemplars of 
effective learning; 

7. Development of formal instructional design support available through a blended format; 

8. Systematic evaluation of satisfaction and success of the teaching learning and administration of 
new course; 

9. Create a task group to address issues, challenges and opportunities as well as communicate and 
recommend new directions to the University community. 


Implementing Blended Learning 

Implementing a blended learning program in our classroom or school isn’t exactly simple. 
Careful planning and a strong understanding of blended learning will make the transaction much 
smoother. 


1. Blended learning is a combination of online and in-person delivery that can come in several 
different forms. 
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2. Before start, create the conditions for success: Students need lots of support and some funding 
too. 

3. Create a strategy and timeline. 

4. Develop instructional models. 

5. Decide on a platform and content. 

6. Figure out what type4s of devices will be used. 

7. Determine what infrastructure will be needed. 

8. Integrate and implement. 

9. Take advantage of professional development opportunities. 

10. Use tech support as much as necessary. 

1 1 . Never forget to measure and assess successes and failures and adjust as needed. 

Factors that Promote Successful Blended Learning in Higher Education 

It has been seen that the available literature on blended learning is dominated by insider 
accounts of its introduction in campus-based courses, generally using a learning management system 
and often including online discussions. These reports are often highly descriptive and factors that 
might promote successful blended learning are often hidden in the form of concluding observations 
and recommendations and rarely identified more explicitly. The recommendations that follow are 
grouped under four headings which have been developed from the available literature, where there is 
an overall emphasis on pedagogic factors. 

The factors that promote and develop successful blended learning are as following: 

• Institutional Success Factors 

1. Blended learning models should be developed that could respond to local, community or 
organizational need rather than using a generic approach (Sharpe, Benfield, Robert, 2006). 
However, Mason and Rennie (2006) advocated putting the learners’ needs first, ahead of the 
contest on the basis of the teacher in making such choices; 

2. It is important that the institutional building blocks are in place including organizational 
readiness, sufficient technical resources, motivated faculty, good communication and feedback 
channels with students (Taber, 2007); 

3. There is room for staff to develop their own meanings for blended learning, currently poorly 
defined to include face-to-face classes and active learning and build commitment to the concept 
(Shaipe, Benfield, Robert, 2006); 

4. Blended learning should be introduced as a scholarly and transformative redesign process within 
the institutions that rebuild the course rather simply adding on the technology (Sharpe, Benfield, 
Robert, 2006; Littlejohn and Pegler, 2007; Garrison and Vaughan, 2008); 

5. There should be institutional practice of carrying out regular evaluations and publishing the 
results (Sharpe, Benfield, Robert, 2006). 

• Regarding Teachers 

1 . The importance of, and need for, continuing professional development for teachers with sufficient 
time of development should be acknowledged (Vaughan, 2007); 

2. Ongoing pedagogical and technical support through membership of a blended community of 
practice is a proven model that sustains such teacher innovation (Garrison and Vaughan, 2008); 
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3. The importance of dealing with teachers’ fears of loss of control, lower student feedback grades 
and general uneasiness about the impact of online learning on classroom relationships should be 
considered (Vaughan, 2007); 

4. The impact on teachers’ workload must be taken into account. Littlejohn and Pegler (2006) 
identified the costliness in terms of both institutional and teacher investment and suggest the 
creation of shareable and reusable digital resources in an effort to ensure that blended learning is 
sustainable. 

• Regarding Students 

1. Students’ learning maturity and readiness for blended learning with its demands for independent 
learning must be considered (Tabor, 2007); 

2. Student expectations, especially their ideas that fewer face-to-face classes mean less work and the 
need to develop more responsibility for their learning and time management skills must be taken 
into account (Vaughan, 2007; Tabor, 2007); 

3. Consistent and transparent communication around the new expectations is needed in order to help 
students understand the blended learning process (Sharpe, Benfield, Robert, 2006). 

Teachers’ Role in Blended Learning 

One of the greatest challenges facing teachers today is meeting the changing expectations of 
students. Subjects must be offered which allow flexibility in terms of learning opportunities. Students 
are becoming more diverse in terms of socio-political backgrounds and as a result they bring 
competing personal needs and demands to their learning environments. Accommodating these needs 
is a necessity for teachers today. Blended learning strategies provide flexibility in terms of learning 
design for both the teachers and the student. 

The growth of blended learning and its potential for the transformation of teaching and 
learning are enormous. The literature reveals that it has the potential to provide flexible, collaborative, 
student-centered, multimedia-rich, authentic, quality learning experiences (Miller & King, 2003; 
Palloff & Pratt, 2001). However, the research also clearly indicates that this potential cannot be 
realized without a fundamental shift in not only the institution and the learner, but also the pedagogy 
and the teacher (Miller & King), 2003). Such a shift requires, in turn, new models for preparing 
teachers who embrace innovation and change (Childs, 2004; Crichton & Labonte, 2003; Kemshal- 
Bell, 2001). 

This fundamental shift in pedagogical methodology and the re-conceptualization of teaching 
that Brennan (2003) calls for recruiting “teachers and trainers who are both confident and comfortable 
with this new way of working” (Brennan et al., 2001, p 51). However, preparing for blended teaching 
represents a massive shift in theory and practice for many of these teachers. It appears that the time 
has come for a new model that introduces teachers, at a formative point in their teaching careers and 
later throughout their career, to the emerging body of knowledge of effective blended pedagogical 
practices. One of the most frequent questions that appear at this point is, “What is the role of teachers 
in blended learning?” 

In the blended learning approach, a student’s day typically includes a combination of online 
learning and small group instruction time with teachers. This learning model shifts the classroom 
teacher’s focus away from more traditional curricular and administrative tasks in the direction of 
working with data and providing more individualized support to students. Because the focus in this 
model has shifted from planning lessons and delivering content to being a facilitator of student 
learning, the classroom teacher’s role can expand in challenging and stimulating ways. 

Rather than following the tradt6ional roles of sharing content and grading papers, classroom 
teachers in the blended leanring must: 
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1. Be willing to Learn 

In a blended learning program, the teacher should be prepared to: Use data as an integral part 
of the planning process for each individual student, groups of students and the whole class. Use 
benchmark tests and other assessments to direct instruction at different levels (Individual, group, 
class). 

To help teachers learn their new roles and to understand blended learning, many blended 
learning programs require that the teachers take a training themselves as part of the required 
professional development. Having an experience blended learning mentor as a guide and participating 
n in Paining on the data management system is also important. With proper professional development, 
a “traditional” teacher can develop the data-analysis skills needed to get the most out of the blended 
learning model. 

2. Be Open to new Teaching Strategies 

The blended learning teacher should: 

Have a wide breadth of content knowledge in order to teach multiple subjects. Differentiate 
instruction based upon student needs (as determined by the data). Focus on academic intervention and 
enrichment. 

While blended learning instructors still need to be able to maximize learning time and manage 
classroom effectively, they have more individual time with students and can give then the attention 
and support they need. 

3. Be leaders 

To help guide students in a blended learning environment, teachers should: 

Model learning and show students how to find information and answers (or ask the right 
questions). Be able to manage project-based learning activities. Have strategies in place to keep 
students on-task, engaged and motivated. 

The blended learning instructor helped students move beyond simply, “regurgitating” rote 
responses to learning to apply content to new situations. Just as the teacher must interpret and analyze 
information, students need to learn to reason, integrate information and demonstrate knowledge 
through application. 

So, what might blended learning mean to teachers? Continued growth as they modify 
their existing strategies to lead students to become independent learners themselves? Technology can 
also give teachers crucial information to understand individual needs of students to support and 
strengthen their learning. When teachers use good technology effectively, it provides them the power 
to become even greater experts in the content areas they teach. 

Benefits in Blended Learning 

Blended learning is a natural idea of learning approach. This blended learning is taking the 
best from self-paced, instructor-led, distance and classroom delivery to achieve flexibility, efficiency 
and cost-effective learning. The following are some of the benefits of blended learning: 

1. Enhanced Social interaction, communication and collaboration: Blended learning connects 
people, activities and events through technology, it is a key tool for building and sharing cultural 
understanding on a global basis; 

2. Offers flexibility and efficiency: It combines offline and online learning where the online learning 
refers to the use of Internet in the learning activities. While an offline learning happens in amore 
traditional classroom setting. The Internet provides flexibility and efficiency in teaching and learning 
activities. The teaching and learning session can be conducted via video or teleconferencing where 
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learners can attend the class session via online. Study materials and research resources are easily 
navigable over the web; 

3. Extend the Reach and Mobility: The emerging of information and communication technology has 
changed the learning approach. With the increasing use of mobile and wireless technologies, the time 
and place for learning can take place anywhere at any time; 

4. Optimizing Development Cost and Time: Blended learning combines different delivery modes 
that balance out and optimize the learning program development and deployment costs and time. 
Internet is tool that deliver online learning supports a greater range of learning styles and individual 
differences in learning at a minimum cost; 

5. Face to face learning is interactive and enjoyable. 

6. Opportunities to learn from each other collaboratively in online mode. 

7. There is collaboration in content as well as the mode of delivery which is innovative in nature. 

8. Save time and paper and provide feedback quickly to each learner. 

9. Critical thinking is fostered. 

10. Creative thinking processes are developed within a meaningful context. 

1 1 . Encourage lifelong learning. 

12. Encourage learning across the curriculum by blending the boundaries of knowledge. 

13. Research aptitude is ignited and initiated. 

14. Team work and collaborative learning is fostered. 

15. Proper utility of useful ICT resources. 

Advantages of Blended Learning 

Blended courses integrate face-to-face and online learning. Online and classroom activities 
and course materials are selected to complement each other, to engage students and to achieve 
specified learning outcomes. Many instructors favour blended learning because it can: 

1. Increase the amount and quality of faculty-to-student and student-to-student interaction; 

2. Increase opportunities for active and collaborative learning and assessment before, during and after 
lectures; 

3. Help students prepare for class discussions or lab work; 

4. Facilitate more varied and engaging media for presenting course content; 

5. Address learning bottlenecks via new types of interactive and independent learning outcomes; 

6. Allow class time to be spent on active learning activities by shifting background or foundational 
content to the online environment; 

7. Help to create a sense of community in large classes; 

8. Allow students to access course materials when and where they want, at their own pace. 

Students overwhelmingly have reported that they prefer and enjoy the blended course format. 
More specifically, here are the main reasons that students prefer blended learning: 

1. Students have greater time flexibility, freedom and convenience by working part of the time online 
from home due to decreased commuting and parking hassles; 

2. Students are likely to interact more with the instructor and fellow students since there are numerous 
opportunities to do so both in class and online; 
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3. Students have access to unlimited up-to-date resource available via the web; 

4. Students often develop or enhance skills in time management, critical thinking and problem 
solving; 

5. Students enjoy increased success as measured by fewer course withdrawals and somewhat higher 
grades; 

6. Students can participate more in class discussions since they can choose environment— online or 
face-to-face — in which they feel more comfortable; 

7. Students have more time to reflect and refer to relevant course and other research materials when 
working and writing online than when responding in class; 

8. Students usually receive more feedback and more frequent feedback from their instructors; 

9. Students can acquire useful skills from using the Internet and computer technology. 

Importance of Blended Learning 

Learning required some sort of experience to take place in learning environment which may 
be quite different for each learner in that we have to consider differences in (Banathy 1988): 

1. Interest spans; 

2. Needs; 

3. Aptitudes; 

4. Achievements; 

5. Variations of time needed to master a specific learning task; 

6. Abilities to deal with abstractness or concreteness; 

7. Degree to which a learner needs to be guided; 

8. Abilities to deal with complexities; 

9. Abilities to manipulate objects (such as equipment or machines); 

10. The degree to which imagination can be involved; 

1 1 . Degree to motivate creativity; 

12. Problem solving differences 
Disadvantages of Blended Learning 

The disadvantages of blended learning are as following: 

1 . Lack of a firm framework to encourage students to learn; 

2. A high level of self-discipline or self-direct is required, learners with low motivation or bad study 
habits may fall behind; 

3. Absence of a learning atmosphere in e-learning systems; 

4. The distance-learning format minimizes the level of contact, e-learning lacks interpersonal and 
direct interaction among students and teachers; 

5. When compared to the face-to-face learning, the learning process is less efficient. 

Smart Classrooms as a Potential Tool for Blended Learning 

Smart classrooms are technology enhanced classrooms that foster opportunities for teaching 
and learning by integrating learning technology, such as computers, specialized software, audience 
response technology, networking and audio/visual capabilities. The smart classrooms demand 
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learning initiatives that are able to assist educators to make ICT integral to learning. These smart 
classrooms provide strategies about engaging the digital generation, improving individualized 
learning opportunities, sparking innovation in learning, enhancing teachers’ digital pedagogy and 
getting the best from schools’ ICT investment. The challenge lies in shifting from teaching and 
learning about ICT to teaching and learning with and through ICT. This means that instead of using 
technology to do old things in new ways, we want to do new things in new ways and use technology 
to enable and transform teaching learning and the curriculum. 

Smart Classrooms Vis-a-vis Blended Learning 

Smart classroom uses following elements, mixed in varied proportions according to an 
organization’s requirements of blended learning: 

> Learning through information: Material based information is the first coherent step towards 
starting a learning program. Web based material can now be handed to the learners; various e- 
learning techniques can render the learning program easy to deliver and fast to be implemented. 
Making the information accessible all the time will give learners the liberty of scrolling through 
the content at their own convenience, which in turn, will enhance understanding and enthusiasm. 

> Learning through Interaction: The learner instructor, learner-content, learner-learner, and 
learner-infrastructure interactions become all the more important in a blended-learning 
environment. Web can assist all the above mentioned forms of interaction, which together, help 
retain the knowledge that is acquired through information. Web simulations of real life situations 
allow learners to apply their knowledge practically, without the possibility of them affecting your 
business directly. 

> Learning through Collaboration: Collaborative learning includes peer-to-peer discussions, 
conference calls, chat, team rooms and instant messaging. Technology has enhanced the concept 
of collaboration manifold, where learners, even though geographically remote, can communicate 
in real time. The collaborative environment also heightens the chances of collaboration between 
e-learners and subject matter experts (SMEs). 

> Learning through Classroom Interactions: Conventional, tested and, by far, one of the most 
effective approaches to learning, classrooms are the best places to personally connect to peers and 
instructors. No technology can replace the advantages of this approach, which is exactly why no 
e-learning or blended learning model will skip this element for any reason. But as one would like 
to believe, blended learning has never attempted to replace classroom-based learning. 

Potential Constituents of a Blended Learning Approach: 

The notion of blending is nothing new. Good classroom teachers have always blended their 
methods— reading, writing, lecture, discussion, practice and projects, to name just a few, are all part 
of an effective blend. 

Virtual Fieldtrips 

Blended Learning Virtual Fieldtrips can be used in nay number of ways to serve a variety of 
educational goals. Using blended learning through the virtual fieldtrip is a wonderful opportunity. The 
virtual fieldtrip experience is an excellent model of a teaching strategy that was not possible before 
the advent of computers in the classroom. 

Blogs 

Blog is a term coined for the combination of two words, web and log. As part of blended- 
learning project, it is an asynchronous form of online discussion. A blog is a publicly accessible 
website which contains a journal or diary of sorts. Any one can initiate a blog either as a part of 
another website or personal web page or a blog can stand alone. 
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Blogs offer a forum for many people to state their opinion or comment on others opinions. 
Blogs could provide a great medium to enhance student writing through the use of technology. 

A good blend would provide optimum role of live interaction. It is essential to provide a good 
support and training model and should keep the cultural components in mind. A successful blend 
would strike the right balance between innovations and mass utility. Some of the basic factors which 
should be considered in identifying the blend are: 

1. Course instructional goals; 

2. Student profile; 

3. Teacher experience and teaching style; 

4. Cultural dimensions; 

5. Resource availability and 

6. Budgetary requirement for training implementation. 

Challenges in Implementing Blended Learning 

The challenges in implementing blended-learning environment can be looked in two different 
perspectives— learners’ perspective and teacher perspective. In focusing on the learners’ perspective, 
there is a need to consider the learning style and perceptual skills and abilities of students while 
designging blended-learning strategy. Learner’s proficiency in using ICT is also important in a 
blended-learning environment. Therefore determining the skills and the ways students acquire and 
construct knowledge online a very important while designing blended-learning strategy. 

One of the major challenges the teachers faces while designing a blended-learning strategy is 
to determine the balance between online and face-to-face instruction. There is a need of great 
expertise on the part of the teacher to design the strategy by considering both the educational 
provisions of the institute and the learner’s needs in a blended-learning environment. 

The other most common challenges in ensuring positive learning outcomes from blended 
learning are: 

1. Some students are unprepared fro a shift in the focus of classroom-based work and for assuming 
responsibility for their learning; 

2. Not all students are adept with technology and some struggle with its use — hence the need for 
quality help-desk design support; 

3. Instructors can sometimes overload students with content rather than use principles of instructional 
design to re-think what and how students learn; 

4. Online learning components can be passive and content rich rather engaging and challenging; 

5. Some faculty is sometimes reluctant to change their classroom behaviour significantly, even though 
blended learning requires this. Some online materials in blended learning are simply copies of 
lecture notes, Power Point slides and some readings. 

Conclusion 

Today it has become inevitable that campus-based higher education institutions will adopt 
blended learning approaches in a significant way. As has been demonstrated by several higher 
educational institutions, once there is clear policy and strong leadership, the evolution will be quick. 
In a matter of few short years, higher education institutions can be transformed in a manner 
consistent with their values and mitigating the fiscal and pedagogical challenges and deficiencies 
currently challenging the quality of the classroom experience. The academic benefit, evidence and 
competitive advantages are clear; only the will and commitment remains. Blended learning can begin 
the necessary process of redefining higher education institutions as being learning centered and 
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facilitating a higher learning experience, we explore the use of blended learning, it is important that 
we assess and evaluate its effectiveness. Tracking transformations resulting from the sue of blended 
learning approaches, with respect to learning outcomes, student satisfaction, retention and 
achievement, are important to use as baseline measures of change that result from blended learning 
courses. In addition to assessing the learning outcomes, the learning process should also be assessed. 
Assessing and evaluating the effects of blended learning on the learning process in terms of higher 
levels of learning, critical and reflective thinking is a priority. It is essential that researchers begin to 
explore the impact of blended learning in achieving more meaningful learning experiences. 

In recent years, many organizations and higher educational institutions have been heavily 
investing in integrating technology into the learning/teaching process. Nowadays, almost all corporate 
learners have access to computers and the Internet. When used in a structured way, blended learning 
can allow organizations to mix different teaching materials and tools into an effective, integrated 
learning experience, giving learners an ample of opportunity to move from passive learning to active 
learning. 

“ Blended learning environments can create more and better opportunities for teacher 

collaboration, enable differentiated staffing and boost meaningful professional development 

opportunities With sophisticated data systems, teachers have a flood of expanded and enhanced 

student data at their fingertips improving efficiency and cutting down on time spent with routine 

tasks and record keeping. Time saved from the thoughtful implementation of technology can be 
reinvested working with students, collaborating with other teachers and developing new 

roles Truly understanding the potential of blended learning leads to the realization that teachers 

become even more important in a personalized learning environment”. Of course, no educational 
model is one-size-fits-all, and some hybrid classrooms are probably more effective than others. 
According to a scientific literature review published by the Australasian Society for Computers in 
Learning in Tertiary Education, a number of factors impact the success of hybrid learning. Teachers 
must be committed to a well trained in blended and hybrid education and its technologies, and 
students must have a clear understanding of what is expected of them in hit s new environment. As 
blended learning becomes more common, schools and professors will likely understand and 
implement it in a better way. Yet even now, early in the game, blended education shows promise, 
making this an exciting time to be a student. Not all students learn the same way. This is not a 
particularly novel concept, but it is an important one. This is blended learning’s real strength: it 
transforms a largely transmissive method of teaching— say a professor lecturing for what feels like an 
eternity— into a truly interactive one. 

Blended learning gives learners and teachers a potential environment to learn and teach more 
effectively than any other method of teaching. It offers learners the opportunity, “to be both together 
and apart”. A group of learners can interact at anytime and anywhere because of the benefits that 
computer-mediated educational tools provide. Blended learning provides a ‘good’ mix of technologies 
and interaction, resulting in a socially supported, constructive learning experience. Blended learning 
holds promise for every individual learner. Blended learning has been implemented in various formats 
in schools and higher educational institutions in order to build and create a new revolution in this 
present digital age society. 

In a blended learning approach, attention is given to the overall instructional design of 
learning experience. While thoughtful planning is essential, blended learning is a fluid process 
whereby learning needs, moments of insight and unique pathways evolve. Ideally, the learner is 
offered more choice in how the learning experience unfolds. This kind of flexibility makes it easier to 
differentiate instruction, satisfying the needs of a diverse population of learners. Technology is used 
as a tool for learning and to promote a discovery-based approach to online learning and is not 
necessary in all blended learning scenarios. 
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Blended learning is a student-centered approach to creating a learning experience whereby the 
learner interacts with other students, with the instructor, and with the content through thoughtful 
integration of online and face-to-face environments. A well designed blended learning experience 
thoughtfully organizes content, support materials and activities via synchronous ands asynchronous 
learning events, all of which are delivered in a variety of modes ranging from traditional lecture to 
online tutorials. Communication and collaboration are necessary functions of a blended approach. 
Because formative assessment is embedded throughout learning events, the learner assumes 
responsibility for his or her learning. 

In contrast to teacher-centered, rote learning approaches, blended leanring environments 
provide multiple ways to access content and to demonstrate mastery. As a result, they lend themselves 
more readily to differentiation of content and process. A blended approach also gives the learner the 
opportunity to be more responsible for his or her learning, which creates a learning situation that may 
be more meaningful on an individual level. Because the learner comes to construct knowledge 
through personal effort, she or he is more likely to demonstrate understanding beyond rote 
memorization, and to transfer what she or he has learned to new settings. 

Thus, to close, as we explore the use of blended learning, it is important that we assess and 
evaluate its effectiveness. Tracking transformations, with respect to learning outcomes, student 
satisfaction, retention and achievement, are important to use as baseline measure of change that result 
from blended learning courses. In addition to assessing the learning outcomes, the learning process 
should also be assessed. Assessing and evaluating the effects of blended learning on the learning 
process in terms of higher levels of learning (e.g., critical and reflective thinking) is a priority. 
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ABSTRACT 

In the modern era, mobile devices are transforming the way we communicate, live and learn. We must 
ensure that this digital revolution becomes a revolution in education, promoting better teaching and learning 
everywhere. Mobile learning and mobile technology has now become a part and parcel of a innovative learning 
landscape created by the availability of technologies supporting flexible, accessible, personalized education, 
creative and divergent thinking. Learners’ can make use of context specific resources which could help in in- 
sighted learning. The advent of mobile technologies has created opportunities for delivery of learning via 
devices such as PDAs, mobile phones, laptops and PC tablets. In the present study the investigator has taken a 
sample of 160 senior secondary school students from three different types of schools. The data was analyzed 
using various statistical techniques. The investigator found from the results that the girls were having more 
awareness on the utilization of mobile phones in comparison to their counterparts. Further analysis of the data 
revealed that rural senior secondary school students were having less awareness on the use of mobile phones as 
compared to their urban counterparts. From the results it was also found that the government-aided and private 
senior secondary school students were having more awareness of mobile phone usage as compared to 
Government senior secondary school students. Thus, the results of the study revealed that in the current scenario 
of formal education and in the era of Information and communication technologies, mobile technologies hold 
the key to turning today’s digital divide into digital dividends, bringing equitable and quality education for all 
and thereby making the present society an egalitarian society. The teachers should engage themselves now in 
mobile-enabled education or m-learning if they have to hone their ICT and its related competencies as it is the 
only viable solution to all our academic and non-academic problems. 

Keywords: Digital Divide, Mobile Learning, Text Messaging, Education For All, lets, Personal 
Digital Assistant, Tablet Computers 

Introduction 

The invention of the fixed telephone since the late nineteenth century in the United States 
changed the way that people interacted and communicated. This has been paralleled in the early 
twenty first century by the advent and invention of the mobile phones. The mobile phone was 
originally created for the purpose of business. During the last few years extraordinary growth has take 
place worldwide especially in the sector of Information and Communication Technology, a sector tied 
to mobile communications, as has been evidenced by the more than two billion handsets sold around 
the world in the years 2013 and 2014. Mobile and other light weight devices that are sometimes small 
enough to fit in a pocket or in the palm of one’s hand have now become part and parcel of every day’s 
life. 

Nine in ten people (more than 5 billion individuals) around the world are carrying a powerful 
computing device in their pockets and purses. They don’t realize it, but today’s mobile phones have 
the computing power of a personnel computer from the mid-nineties, while consuming a fraction of 
the energy and are made at significantly lower cost. In India, the mobile phone has revolutionized 
communication and India is now one of the fastest growing markets for mobile and cell phone service, 
with growing usage and increasing penetration. According to Telecom Regulatory Authority of India 
(TRAI), there are 286 million wirelesses subscribers in India, June 2008, of which 76 million were 
capable of accessing data service. The increasing ubiquity of the mobile phone begs for it to be used 
as a learning tool. 

Internet browsers are now built into an increasing number of phones, especially those that 
take advantage of 3G or 4G or any other enhanced networks such as GPRS. Having a browser 
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installed on the phone opens up all the learning resources available on the Internet including Google, 
Learning Management System (LMS) applications, typical e-learning courseware and other 
tools/applications. 

The Biju Patnaik University of Technology started a service in collaboration with SMS Gup 
Simp called the BPUTALERT, which distributes information, academic notice and calendars through 
SMS to students. Voice tap is another service by using this people can send their queries through 
SMS, and the company messages back names of experts on the subject, and then users can connect to 
the right expert. The field of mobile learning is in its infancy phase and developers are still fumbling 
with products. The new mobile technologies can be used in mediating the relationship between 
schools and parents. The discourses of participants with regard to use of mobile technologies have 
been analyzed in order to mediate the relationship between the school and the parents. 

Mobile Learning 

Mobile education is defined as any service or facility that supplies a learner with general 
electronic information and educational; content that aids in the acquisition of knowledge regardless of 
location and time (Chen and Kinshuk, 2003). Mobile learning or e-learning tools are the result of two 
converging technologies — computers and mobile phones. 

In recent years, the promise of ICT solutions has shifted from laptops to newer and more 
mobile technologies, namely Tablet computers and mobile phones. During the past few decades there 
has been a surge in the number and types of physical devices that can support digital platforms. It was 
once possible to categorize devices into three broadly delineated ‘classes’ — mobile phones, Tablet 
computers and desktop computers — the lines between these devices have shifted and blurred. Today, 
technology that fits comfortably in a person’s pocket or handbag can open a plethora of educational 
opportunities previously restricted to stationary technology (UNESCO, Broadband Commission, 
2013). 

After a slow diffusion during the late 1980s and early 1990s, the mobile phone technology 
has boomed recently in ownership and use. There are now more mobile phones in the world than 
personal computers, why global sales exceeding one billion (Beckett, 2000). 

In formal education settings in the developed world, the transition to digital textbooks is one 
of the established mobile learning trends. As e-readers and e-reading applications continue to improve 
which now termed as m-readers and m-reading applications, the experience of reading electronically 
is rapidly becoming more pleasurable and conducive to learning. If mobile learning apps are mapped 
to curriculum targets and designed for use in classroom or homework settings, in future rather than 
investing in the same textbook set or software solution for an entire classroom, school, district or 
country, educators will be able to choose from a variety of apps that are tailored to each individual 
learner, powering the personalized learning that is expected to characterize formal education. Mobile 
technologies will play an increasingly important role in educational assessment. Advances in how 
learning practices are recorded and evaluated, using different types of data collected across multiple 
settings and contexts, will allow researchers to monitor the various activities learners engage in and 
better determine the effectiveness of mobile learning interventions. Mobile technologies will also 
enable more self-evaluation and reflection throughout the learning process. 

Mobile phones which were introduced nearly two decades ago in 1995-96 in India are 
becoming the dominant means of accessing communications. At the end of 2005-06, there are over 90 
million mobile subscribers in India in comparison to 50 million subscribers for landlines. The increase 
in mobile phones has been phenomenal in comparison to landlines since the introduction of mobiles in 
the country (Singh, 2006). The mobile density (number of mobile phones per 100 inhabitants) in India 
will increase from 36.5 in 2010-11 to 81 in 2016-17. Consequently, mobile subscriber base is 
projected to increase form 433 million in 2010-11 to 900 million in 2016-17 (Singh, 2006). 
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Nature of the Study 

The present study examines the attitude of students’ especially senior secondary school 
students towards the awareness in their utilization of mobile phone services. The study also 
enumerated the usage patterns and thereby tries to find out the peculiarities in the utilization pattern. 
The researcher through this research tries to enumerate the way the young people relate to the 
functionality of mobile phones as well as asses the observable phenomena. In this context the 
researcher attempts to study the influence and awareness towards utilizing the mobile phones among 
senior secondary school students. 

Need of the Study 

Most of the people are using mobile phones in their daily lives. Mobile phones are using to 
send the message and communicate the information easily. Also college students are using the mobile 
so as to clear the doubts on their subjects and to translate the language of the subject matter in their 
own medium of instruction or language from teachers and pears. Hence this study is most important to 
identify the awareness of the mobile phones among the senior secondary school students. 

Review of Related Literature 

According to Guerra (2010). although most of the people are accustomed to using frequent 
textures, not all of them apply shorthand texting when writing. She said that students say it does affect 
their writing proficiency, and it has no impact at all. Nevertheless, texting is still a problem to most 
people. Edwards (2011) said that texting contributes to people’s indolence when it comes to writing. 
In his own experience, he himself developed changes on his writing abilities ever since he engaged in 
text messaging. According to him, it helps in speeding up the process of communication and because 
of frequent usage of shorthand messages in texting, it becomes a “habit”. He sometimes caught 
himself using the shorthand method of writing even in doing his projects in school, which goes to 
show that text messaging ahs really affected his writing ability. When he researched on the Internet, 
he found that many people also believed that texting affects the writing skills of students. Edwards 
always feel that using the “original way” of writing when doing his school project is more difficult 
than using the “text messaging language”. Because of this, he became lazier. He also said that most 
people are hooked up to texting that they send text messages even when they are doing several 
activities like driving, when in a function or in a graduation ceremony. Myhra (2012) concluded that 
frequent sending of text-messages could affect the student’s way of writing. Students have developed 
the habit of writing in shorthand form, which caused them to write informally. Texting has affected 
the students writing and grammar proficiency negatively. 

Objectives of the Study 

The present study has the following objectives: 

1. To find out the level of significant difference between boys and girls senior secondary school 
students in the awareness of utilizing the mobile phones. 

2. To find out the level of significant difference between rural and urban senior secondary school 
students in the awareness towards utilizing mobile phones. 

3. To find out the level of significant difference between government, government-aided and private 
senior secondary school students in the awareness towards utilizing mobile phones. 

Hypotheses of the Study 

1. There is no significant difference between boys and girls senior secondary school students in the 
awareness of utilizing the mobile phones. 

2. There is no significant difference between rural and urban senior secondary school students in the 
awareness towards utilizing mobile phones. 
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3. There is no significant difference between government, government-aided and private senior 
secondary school students in the awareness towards utilizing mobile phones. 

Methodology of the Study 

The present study was done with the use of normative survey method. 

Samples for the Study 

The researcher used random sampling technique for the selection of the sample. A sample of 
160 senior secondary school students was collected from three different types of schools in Aligarh 
district that is government, government-aided and private senior secondary schools. Out of these one 
hundred sixty students, 75 of them are boys and 85 of them are girls. 

Tool Used for the Study 

In order to assess the awareness’ of utilizing mobile phones among the senior secondary 
school students, the investigator constructed a tool which is ‘ Awareness towards Utilizing Mobile 
Phones’ (ATUMP) which consisted of 50 statements with four point rating scale. This tool was 
developed and standardized by the researcher. 

Scoring Procedure 

The students were asked to put their responses against the given statements by placing a (v') 
tick marks. The tool consists of 28 positive and 22 negative statements. The negative statements were 
scored as 1/2/3/4 and positive statements were scored as 4/3/2/1 and they are strongly agree, Agree, 
Disagree and Strongly Disagree. 

Statistical Techniques used 

For the analysis of data of the present study following statistical techniques were adopted. 
They are: 

(i) Standard deviation; 

(ii) Arithmetic Mean; 

(iii) ‘t’-test 

Analysis of the Data 


The result of the analyzed data is presented below in the following tables: 

Table 1.0 Difference among senior secondary school boys and girls on awareness towards 
utilizing mobile phones 


S.NO. 

Gender 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

‘t’ value 

Significant at 0.05 level 

1 . 

Boys 

75 

77.86 

7.07 

1.56 

1.97** 

2. 

Girls 

85 

79.74 

7.84 


**Not Significant 

From the above table 1.0 it can be seen that the calculated‘t’ value is less than the tabulated‘t’ 
value at 0.05 level of significance. Hence the null hypothesis that, there is no significant difference 
between boys and girls senior secondary school students in the awareness of utilizing the mobile 
phones is accepted. 

Table 2.0 Difference between Rural and Urban senior secondary school students on the 
awareness towards utilizing mobile phones 


S.NO. 

Gender 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

‘t’ value 

Significant at 0.05 level 

1 . 

Rural 

90 

77.73 

8.35 

2.09 

1.97* 

2. 

Urban 

70 

80.07 

6.12 


*Significant 
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The above table 2.0 show that calculated‘t’ value is more than the tabulated ‘t’ value at 0.05 
level of significance. Hence the null hypothesis is accepted. Thus, there is significant difference 
between rural and urban senior secondary school students on the awareness towards utilizing mobile 
phones. 


Table 3.0 Difference between Government, Government-aided and Private senior secondary 
school students on the awareness towards utilizing mobile phones 


S.No. 

Types of School 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

‘t’ value 

Significant at 0.05 level 

1 . 

Government 

50 

75.70 

9.05 

3.77 

1.98* 

2. 

Aided 

50 

81.50 

6.02 

3. 

Aided 

50 

81.50 

6.02 

1.82 

1.98** 

4. 

Private 

60 

79.35 

6.32 

5. 

Private 

60 

79.35 

6.32 

2.41 

1.98* 

6. 

Government 

50 

75.70 

9.05 


^Significant **Not Significant 


From the above table 3.0 it can be revealed that the Government and aided senior secondary 
school students and Government and Private senior secondary school students are having significant 
difference on the awareness towards utilizing mobile phones. But aided and private senior secondary 
school student’ s‘t’ value is less that the table value. So, there is no significant difference between 
Government-Aided and Private senior secondary school students on the awareness towards utilizing 
mobile phones. Hence one part of the null hypothesis is rejected, but the other part of the hypothesis 
that there is no significant difference between the Government-aided and Private senior secondary 
school students on the awareness towards utilizing mobile phones is accepted. 

Major Findings of the Study 

The major findings of the study are as following: 

1 . There is no significant difference between boys and girls of senior secondary schools and between 
government-aided and private senior secondary school students on the awareness towards 
utilizing mobile phones. 

2. There is a significant difference between rural and urban senior secondary school students, 
between Government and Aided and Private and Government senior secondary school students on 
the awareness towards utilizing mobile phones. 

Educational Implications of the Study 

The present study has the following educational implications: 

1 . More measures could be taken at rural and Government senior secondary school students so as to 
create awareness towards utilizing mobile phones. 

2. More programmes are to be conducted to create awareness of using mobile phones for the benefit 
of senior secondary school students, parents and teachers. 

3. The teachers may be trained to teach their lessons by using the mobile phones. 

4. Government should introduce the in the curriculum about the awareness of utilizing mobile 
phones. 

5. The present study could also be conducted at the level of secondary as well as on primary school 
students so as to create more awareness regarding the usage of mobile phones. 
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In the past few years, we have gone from a smattering of mobile phones to an abundance of 
useful information. But there’s still a long way to go, there’s still a long way to go, there are still huge 
gaps in our knowledge to utilize the cell phones. It has been predicted that by the end of 2020 the 
number of mobile phone users in India will reach 1.5 billion. In the world every 100 citizens, 97 are 
having mobile phones. In India 90.47 citizens per 100 citizens have mobile phones. 

The benefits for the integration of mobile technologies in education are apparent, however, 
they from only a sub-set of what is required to improve teaching and learning. While mobile learning 
is not a panacea for the challenges facing education, it fosters the use of pedagogies that encourage 
engagement and innovation in teaching and learning whilst promoting individual learning and 
empowering the learner and thus trying to impart education to every person irrespective of caste, 
religion, gender, age etc. 

The present study concluded that the awareness towards utilizing mobile phones is more 
among girls than the boys of senior secondary schools. Because the girls are more enthusiastic to 
work and use mobile phones and they are having more using more mobile phones as used to talk on 
mobile phones more as compared to their counterparts. Awareness towards utilizing mobile phones is 
found more among urban senior secondary school students as compared to their rural counterparts 
because, the urban senior secondary school students are having more opportunities to use the mobile 
phones. But the rural students are having fewer opportunities to use the mobile phones. 

Awareness towards utilizing mobile phones is found more among Government-aided and 
private senior secondary school students, as most of the Government-aided and private schools are 
mostly connected with their parents on the progress, fees, results, attendance and relevant 
information’s. So they have more awareness than the Government senior secondary school students. 

In line with the Education for All agenda, the concept of ‘ mobile learning for all’ focuses on 
the need to develop mobile learning interventions for those of all learning abilities around the world, 
irrespective of their current access to formal education. Mobile learning has the great potential to 
support people who are currently marginalized from education due to socio-economic circumstances 
or disabilities. The potential of mobile learning is to bring educational materials and support to 
resource-poor communities. One key measure of success in the promotion of mobile learning for all 
will be the development of mobile leanring interventions that are designed to directly address the 
Education for All goals. As commercial interest play an important role in educational technology over 
the next fifteen years, policy-makers will need to make sure that equity of opportunity is not eclipsed 
by a market-driven agenda. In the worse-case scenario, the main beneficiaries of mobile learning are 
those who can afford to pay for educational content and access to technology and connectivity. 
Policy-makers will need to ensure that marginalized communities are not excluded from mobile 
learning opportunities, and that initiatives are designed to address the needs of all learners, not just 
those whop can pay for services. 

The present research is about awareness on the utilizing mobile phones among senior 
secondary school students and the results obtained are new on this area of research. In future M- 
teaching and M-learning are a new creative approach and technique to apply in education and for 
futuristic developments and requirements of the society. 
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ABSTRACT 

Attitudes, emotions and values are an integral part of cognitive development of language, mental 
representations, concepts and reasoning. As children’s meta-cognitive capabilities develop, they become more 
aware of their own beliefs and are capable of regulating their own learning. Accordingly, the National 
Curriculum Framework (2005) points out towards the need for plurality and flexibility within education while 
maintaining the standards of education in order to cover a growing variety of children. It also proposes changes 
within the examination system (examinations for classes tenth and twelfth) allowing reasoning and creative 
abilities to replace memorization. Even though, the programmes of examination reform in India have made 
considerable progress, we have still a long way to go. In the present education system, teachers, instead of 
assisting learning, spend most of their time assessing learning. Instead of enabling and equipping students to 
learn, schools have taken on the function of examining and screening out on the basis of those examinations. So, 
the need of the hour is to make possible changes in the education system as a whole and evaluation system in 
particular. Keeping all this in view and to reform the existing examination system at school level. Continuous 
and Comprehensive Evaluation is a term currently being used in the context of educational reforms, particularly 
reforms in assessment and evaluation. The Central Board of Secondary Education had introduced and 
implemented CCE in primary classes (I-V) doing away with the terminal examinations in the year 2004 and 
decided to extend CCE to classes VI to VIII in 2006. India’s then HRD Minister Kapil Sibal introduced CCE 
methodology for CBSE schools while making Class X board examinations optional in 2008, but it took almost a 
year to get rolled out, and was actually implemented from September 2009 for students in standard IX and 
extended to class X while making board examinations optional in 2010. Several other school boards have now 
put emphasis on the importance of CCE and have taken measures to implement it with the cooperation of state 
education departments. The present paper elaborates upon examination reforms in India, examines the concept 
of CCE, its importance, challenges and issues in its implementation in Indian schools with possible suggestions 
and solutions for its successful implementation. 

Key Words: Assessment, Evaluation, Exam Reforms, Examination System in India, CCE, 
National Policy on Education, Indian Education Commission, Yashpal Report 

Introduction 

Examinations have been proverbially described as the bane of our educational system. 
Successive commissions and committees on education have emphasized the need for examination 
reforms and suggested specific measures towards this end. The University Education commission 
(1948) went so far as to say, “We are convinced that if we are to suggest any single reform in 
university education, it would be that of examinations.” The Mudaliar Commission on Secondary 
Education (1952-53) also recognized the lack of validity, reliability and objectivity in examinations. 
Much was not, however, done to remove the defects of the examination system until 1958 when the 
erstwhile All- India Council for Secondary Education which had always recognized the importance of 
improving examinations as a means of improving the quality of education, set up the Central 
Examination Unit to organize programmes of examination reform at the secondary stage. With the 
establishment of the National Council of Educational Research and Training, the Central Examination 
Unit along with the All-India Council for Secondary Education became its part and has, ever since, 
been working vigorously to refine and improve examinations. Efforts have been mainly concerned at 
the stage of secondary education, although some work has also been taken up at other stages of 
education. 

Under the Constitution of India, education was a state matter until 1976. The Central 
government could only provide guidance to the states on policy issues. In 1976 the Constitution was 
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amended to include education on the concurrent list. The central and the state government have joint 
responsibility for education, with freedom for the state government to organize education within the 
National framework of education. Educational policy planning is under the overall charge of the 
Ministry of Human Resource Development which includes the Department of Elementary Education 
and Literacy and the Department of Secondary and higher Education. The Ministry is guided by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE) which is the National level advisory body. The 
education ministers of all the different states are members of the board. The National Council of 
Educational Research and Training (NCERT) develops the National Framework for Curriculum for 
classes I-XII. It also functions as a resource centre in the field of school development and teacher 
education. State Councils of Educational Research and Training (SCERT) are the principal research 
and development institutions in all the states. At the secondary level, school boards at state level and 
affiliated schools have set examination standards in accordance with the National framework. The 
Central Board of Secondary Education (CBSE), established by a special resolution of the Government 
of India in 1929, prescribes examination conditions and the conduct of public examinations at the end 
of Standard X and XII. The CBSE and Council for Indian School Certificate Examinations (CISCE) 
cover all India in examinations besides the National Institute of Open Schooling (NIOS). 

According to the Kothari Commission (1964-66), “ Education was intended to increase 
productivity, develop social and National unity, consolidate democracy, modernize the country and 
develop social, moral and spiritual values.” To achieve this, the main pillar of Indian education policy 
was free and compulsory education for all children up to the age of 14 years. Furthermore, there is no 
common school system; instead children are channeled into private, government-aided and 
government schools on the basis of ability to pay and social class. At the top end are the English- 
language schools affiliated to the upscale CBSE, Council for the Indian Schools Certificates 
Examination (CISCE) and IB (International Baccalaureate) examination boards, offering globally 
recognized syllabi and curricula. Those who cannot afford private schooling attend English/language 
government/aided schools, affiliated to state-level examination boards. And on the bottom rung is 
poorly managed government or municipal schools, which cater for the children of the poor majority. 

The initial attempts of designing a National Education Policy were made in 1968 but it was 
only in 1986 that India as a whole had a uniform National Policy on Education. The National policy 
on Education, 1986, modified in 1992, defines the major goals for elementary education as universal 
access and enrolment, universal retention of children up to 14 years and substantial improvement in 
the quality of education. 

Historical Background and Present Status of Examination Reforms 

After India became an independent Nation, the University Education Commission (1948) was 
equivocal in its criticism of examinations, stating that, “if members were asked to make just one 
recommendation for reforming education, they would identify the area of examinations as the one 
where greatest priority and urgency for introducing reforms should be applied”. Even before this, the 
Calcutta University Commission (1917-19) also identified several shortcomings in the examination 
system and specifically indicated its unhappiness about alternative questions, the mechanical system 
of marking, grace marks, frequency of examinations, and so on. 

In 1948, the United provinces (nowadays Uttar Pradesh) Government appointed a Committee 
on the Reorganization of Primary and Secondary Education. In the same year, a Committee on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education was also appointed by the Government of Central provinces 
and Berar. Both committees deliberated on the problems of examinations in the context of education 
and suggested immediate action for reforming them. Soon afterwards, a Secondary Education 
Reorganization Committee (1953) was appointed in Uttar Pradesh. This committee made the positive 
suggestions that external examinations might be replaced by an assessment made by the teacher, and 
that continuous evaluation could be the main basis for a final assessment of a student. We are still 
working to forward these aims (Srivastava, 1979). The Secondary Education Commission popularly 
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known as the Mudaliar Commission (1952-53), made the following specific recommendations with 
regard to examination reforms: 

1. The number of external examinations should be reduced, and the element of subjectivity in the 
essay-type tests should be minimized by introducing objective tests and also by changing the 
type of question. 

2. In order to assess the pupil’s all-round progress ands to determine his future, a proper system of 
school records should be maintained for every pupil. These would indicate the work done by 
him during successive periods, and his attainments in each of the different spheres. 

3. In the final assessment of the pupils, due credit should be given to the ‘internal’ (in school) tests 
and the school records of the pupils. 

4. A system of symbolic rather than numerical marking should be adopted for evaluating and 
grading the work of the pupils in external and internal examinations, and in maintaining the 
school records. 

5. There should be only one public examination at the completion of the secondary school course. 

6. The certificates awarded should contain, besides the results of the public examination in 
different subjects, results of the school tests in subjects not included in the public examination; 
as well as the gist of the school records. 

7. The final public examination should be transformed into a system of compartmental 
examinations. These were conceived as supplementary to the main public examination. They 
provided an opportunity for students who had secured the minimum qualifying marks in most 
subjects, but had failed in one or two subjects by a small margin, to retake the examinations in 
the deficient subjects. 

Further, Kothari Commission (1964) established by the Government of India was different 
from the earlier ones as its terms of reference extended to all stages of education. It could, therefore, 
study India’s education system as a whole and, inter alia, give concrete recommendations on 
examination reforms for all stages of education — the new approach to evaluation will attempt: (a) to 
improve the written examination so that it becomes a valid and reliable measure of educational 
achievement; and (b) to devise techniques for measuring the important aspects of the student’s growth 
that cannot be measure by written examiant5ions. Internal assessment by the schools should be 
comprehensive enough to evaluate all aspects of students growth, including those not measured by the 
external examinations. It should be descriptive as well as quantified. Written examinations conducted 
by schools should be improved, and teachers trained appropriately. The internal assessment should be 
shown separately from the external examination marks. 

Assessment of students’ learning has always been an important concern, featuring centrally in 
almost all policy documents. Committees and polices such as the Kothari Commission (1964-66) and 
the NPE, 1986 have in the past outlined the futility of an examination system that caused stress for 
students and essentially tested their ability to rote memorize the content of prescribed textbooks. In a 
study prepared for the International Educational Reporting Service on Experiments and innovations in 
Education: Examination Reforms in India for International Bureau of Education, (Srivastava, 1979) 
urged that — Continuous evaluation of the development of the pupils in all aspects should be a 
regular procedure. In fact, there should not be any pass or fail in any examination. What is important 
is to use evaluation of the furtherance of learning. School’s cumulative assessment in each 
subject/unit should be placed on record and given to each student. A record of such assessment should 
cover both scholastic and non-scholastic areas, and be without any aggregate. Thus, there should be 
no pass or fail in the final school-leaving certificate. This certificate should give only the letter grades 

(A,B. C, D, E ) of each student in the school. Gradually, as the system of internal assessment takes 

root and a system of checking any biases (which lower standards) is evolved, the external public 
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examination at the end of class X will become redundant and can be abolished. It would be necessary 
for each board/state to evolve a phased programme in order to accomplish this. 

Learning without Burden, popularly known as the Yashpal Committee Report (Department of 
Education, 1993) pointed out ways in which a skewed examination system aggravated the academic 
load on school children, burdened as they already were with the incomprehensibility and joylessness 
of learning situations that the formal; schools placed them in. This not only converted testing into a 
screening device for eliminating students but also made it text-book-centric. It took away teachers’ 
autonomy in assessing students, placing them instead in the hands of anonymous examiners. 

Attitudes, emotions and values are an integral part of cognitive development of an individual 
and are linked to the development of language, mental representation, concepts and reasoning. As 
children’s meta-cognitive capabilities develop, they become more aware of their own beliefs and 
capable of regulating their own learning. Accordingly, national Curriculum Framework (NCF, 2005), 
proposing Examination Reforms has stated that, “ Indeed Boards should consider, as a long-term 
measure, making the Class X examination optional thus, permitting students continuing in the same 
school (and who do not need a Board certificate ) to take an internal school examination instead”. 

Further, The National Curriculum Framework (2005) points out the need for plurality and 
flexibility within education while maintaining the standards of education in order to cover a growing 
variety of children. The Framework recommends that leanring shifts away from rote methods and 
that the curriculum reduces and updates textbooks. It also proposes changes within the examination 
system (examination for classes X and XII) allowing reasoning and creative abilities to replace 
memorization. 

The more recent National Council of Education Research and Training (NCERT) position 
paper on examination reforms (2005) also criticized the short comings of the present system of 
examination, particularly the boards. It further noted that besides failing to test higher-order skills like 
reasoning and analysis, the system was inflexible and unjust and did not make any allowance for 
different types of learners and learning environments. Prominent among these shortcomings are: 
emphasis on memorization; subjectivity; poor content coverage; and administrative shortcomings. 
Until quite recently memorization occupied a dominant place in all written examinations, which 
almost completely overlooked the testing, of higher objectives like understanding, and the application 
of knowledge and skills. This, in turn, reflected very badly on the instructional programmes where the 
development of these higher abilities on the part of the students was also invariably overlooked. 
Whatever their limitations may be, examinations have come to occupy a very dominant position in 
our education system. The modern reform point of view asserts that they should, as part of sound 
educational strategy, be wisely employed to bring about qualitative improvement in education. 

Changes in evaluation practices imply concurrent changes in courses and their objectives, 
instructional methodology, textbooks and other teaching aids, and teacher training (both pre-service 
and in-service). Even though, the programmes of examination reform in India have made considerable 
progress, so that significant improvements in the practices and procedures of conducting examinations 
are visible, we have still a long way to go. 

According the National Focus Group on Examination Reforms constituted by NCERT 
(2005), school-based Continuous and Comprehensive Evaluation (CCE) system be established in 
order to (i) reduce stress on children; (ii) make evaluation comprehensive and regular; (iii) provide 
space for the teacher for creative teaching; (iv) provide a tool for diagnosis and for producing learners 
with greater skills. The CCE scheme should be simple, flexible and implementable in any type of 
school from the elite one to a school located in rural or tribal areas. Keeping in view the broad 
principles of the scheme, each school should evolve a simple suitable scheme involving its teachers, 
and owned by the teachers. It is a very well known fact that the evaluation practices carried out in 
schools aim to measure the knowledge and understanding outcomes of learners, neglecting the 
evaluation of skills and higher mental abilities. 
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Scope and Limitations of the Present System of Examinations in India 

Both the internal and external examinations in this country are more or less modeled on 
similar lines and they follow the same general pattern. Both are intended to test mainly the academic 
attainments of a pupil and his progress in intellectual pursuits. These do not test the other aspects of 
the pupils’ development; or if they do. it is only indirectly. The twentieth century has witnesses a 
widening of the meaning and scope of education. The school of today concerns itself not only with 
intellectual pursuits but also with the emotional and social development of the child, his physical and 
menrtal health, his social adjustment and other equally important aspects of his life— in a word, with 
an all round development of his personality. If examinations are to be of real value then they must 
take into considerations the new facts and test in detail the all-round development of pupils. 

Even as a test of the intellectual attainments of pupils, the validity and usefulness of the 
present patterns of examinations have been widely questioned. It has been urged that the present 
system of examining by means of essay-type questions leaves so much scope for the subjectivity of 
examiner that it cannot be relied upon to any great extent. In this connection reference may be made 
to the findings of the Hartog Committee Report on an Examination of Examinations which clearly 
proves the fallacies and loop holes of such a system. It may therefore be fairly inferred that as 
conducted at present, examination do not help us to evaluate correctly even the intellectual 
attainments of the pupils. 

The Effect of the Examination System on our Present Education 

It is very unfortunate that our present system of education still lays exclusive emphasis on the 
intellectual attainments of the pupils and this has been mainly due to the influence of our examination 
system. The examinations determine not only the contents of education but also the methods of 
teaching — in fact, the entire approach to education. They have so pervaded the entire atmosphere of 
school life that they have become the main motivating force of all effort on the part of pupil as well as 
teacher. It is not often clearly realized that a pupil’s effort throughout his education is concentrated 
almost wholly on how to get through the examinations. Unless a subject is included in the 
examination scheme the pupil is not interested in it. If any social activity is not related directly or 
indirectly to the examination, it fails to evoke or enlist his enthusiasm. As regards methods, he is 
interested in only those which secure an easy pass rather than in those which may be educationally 
more sound but which do not directly concern themselves with examinations. He is more interested in 
notes and cribs than in textbooks and original works; he goes in for cramming rather than for 
intelligent understanding since this will help him to pass the examination on which depends his future. 

It is not only the pupil but the teacher also who is affected by this examination craze. To the 
teacher the system of examination affords an easy solution to many of his problems. While it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to show immediate, tangible and measurable results with regard to those 
intangible efforts of a good education such as character training, well rounded personality, a 
wholesome social adjustment and a proper development of appreciation of the finer values in life it is 
much easier to show results in intellectual attainments and academic progress. And if society sets 
greater score by these attainments than by what is conductive to character building and sound 
citizenship, how can the teacher help paying attention to the former attainments. Moreover 
examinations are, comparatively speaking, an easy method of grading pupils and pronouncing 
judgment on their work. Again, and this is most unfortunate, his success as a teacher is very often 
measured by the results of his pupils in the examinations. It is not uncommon to hear statements such 
as, so and so is a good teacher because his pupils show a high percentage of success in the final 
examination. Headmasters in presenting their reports at the annual gatherings lay emphasis on the 
results of examinations and on the brilliant success of some of their pupils, thus provoking the 
criticism that the report resembled a profit and loss account presented to shareholders of an industrial 
concern. To judge the work of a teacher by the pass percentage of his pupils in the examination, is to 
keep alive the old and exploited system of payment by results. 
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The attitude of the parents also lends support to this state of affairs. Because of the close 
connection between employment and the passing of external examinations, the average parent is more 
interested in his child passing that examination than in anything else. Even the authorities who 
provide higher courses or employ young people are guided almost solely by the certificates awarded 
on the results of the external examinations. To this may be added the unfortunate trend in recent times 
to utilize the marks obtained at public examinations as the sole criterion for admission of students to 
most colleges. 

Thus all circumstances conspire today to put an undue and unnatural emphasis on 
examinations, especially the external examinations and they have come to exercise a restricting 
influence over the entire filed of Indian education to such an extent as almost to nullify its real 
purpose. Many complained of the hampering effect of examinations. They said and we generally 
agree with them, that the examinations today dictate the curriculum instead of following it, prevent 
any experimentation, hamper, the proper treatment of subjects and sound methods of teaching, foster a 
dull unconformity rather than originally, encourage the average pupil to concentrate too rigidly upon 
too narrow a filed and thus help him to develop wrong values in education. Pupils assess education in 
terms of success in examinations. Teachers, recognizing the importance of the external examination to 
the individual pupil, are constrained to relate their teaching to an examination which can test only a 
narrow field of the pupil’s interest and capacities and so inevitably neglect the qualities which are 
more important though less tangible. They are forced to attend to what can be examined; and to do 
that with success they often have to ‘spoon-feed’ their pupils rather than encourage habits of 
independent study. We were told that in some schools and colleges notes are dictated even in the 
lower classes and after some time the children feel unhappy and helpless if this is not done. This 
system is not so uncommon as we would wish to imagine. 

Assessment and Evaluation 

Educators use two distinct processes to help students build lifelong learning skills: assessment 
and evaluation. There is a lot of confusion over these two terms as well as other terms associated with 
assessment, testing, and evaluation. Assessment and evaluation both have their purposes, and, when 
used correctly, both can add significant value to teaching/learning. Assessment provides feedback on 
knowledge, skills, attitudes and work products of the purpose of elevating future performances and 
learning outcomes. Evaluation determines the level of quality of a performance or outcomes and 
enables decision-making based on the level of quality demonstrated. These two processes are 
complementary and necessary in education. 

As accrediting agencies have become increasingly interested in improvement, it has become 
imperative to have a word that describes feedback for improvement that is distinct from one that 
describes the determination of quality. To add another layer of confusion from the literature, the word 
“ formative ” has typically been used to describe an improvement process, while the word “ summative ” 
has been used to describe a decision-making process (Brown, Race & Smith, 1996). In the literature 
of the last several years, assessment has usually been used to indicate that at least some hint of 
improvement is expected in the assessment process (Bordon & Owens, 2001; Palomba & Banta, 
1999). Similarly, evaluation is usually used to indicate that some sort of judgment of quality will be 
made. 

Assessment is the term used to look at how the level of quality of a performance or outcome 
could be improved in the future; it includes strengths that should be sustained as well as high priority 
areas for improvement. The assessment process is not concerned with the level of quality; only with 
how to improve the level of quality. Evaluation is the term used to describe the determination of the 
level of quality. The evaluation process focuses only on the actual level of quality with no interest in 
why that level was attained. Educational evaluation is a process of estimating and appraising the 
degree and dimension of students’ achievements. The main purpose of evaluation is to see how far the 
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set objectives have been achieved through the curriculum. This process is naturally related to the 
learning experiences and methods of teaching that must have been used. 

Although assessment and evaluation are used for different reasons, they do have some similar 
steps. Both involve specifying criteria to observe in a performance or outcome. Both require the 
collection of data and other evidence by observing the performance or by looking at the outcome or 
product. Both require a performer and a person who collects information about the performance. Both 
processes also conclude with a report of the findings which include all the similarities and at least as 
many differences. The relationship between the people involved is different in the assessment and 
evaluation processes. In both cases a persons observes or collects evidence about a performance or 
outcome; another person performs or develops an outcome. In assessment, the locus of control rests 
with the performer; in evaluation, it rests with the observer. In the assessment process, the report 
includes information about why the performance was as strong as it was, and describes what could be 
done to improve future performances. In assessment, there is no mention of the actual quality of the 
performance; only focus is on how to make the next performance stronger. There is no language 
indicating the level of quality, such as ‘good’, ‘bad’, ‘worse’, or ‘horrible’. Conversely, in the 
evaluative report, only information regarding the actual quality of the performance is given. This 
might be in the form of a grade ort a score or an evaluative comment, such as “ good work”. The 
purpose of the evaluative report is to report the level of quality and possibly any consequences based 
on the determined level of quality. It is not used to suggest improvement in future performances. 

Place of Evaluation in the Curriculum 

A curriculum is what constitutes a total teaching-learning program composed of overall aims, 
syllabus, materials, methods and assessment. In short, it provides a framework of knowledge and 
capabilities, seen as appropriate to particular level. The syllabus provides a statement of purpose, 
means and standards against which one can check the effectiveness of the program and the progress 
made by the learners. Evaluation not only measures the progress and achievement of the learners but 
also the effectiveness of the teaching materials and methods used for transaction. Hence evaluation 
should be viewed as a component of curriculum with the twin purpose of effective delivery and 
further improvement in the teaching-learning process and also; 

O Should help students grow as social beings and thus save them from unnecessary pain.anxiety, 
harassment and humiliation; 

Q Should develop the requisite healthy attributes among the students; 

Q Should be consistent with its purpose and should provide a reliable and valid measure for 
students performance; 

Q Should reflect the outcomes of each learning intervention an would provide all the students the 
same opportunity to display their individual potentials; 

O Should be built in with the teaching-learning process and thus will be carried out during the 
entire period of education; 

Q Should take into account both the background and the prior experiences of students; 

O Alternative evaluation procedures should be used for students with special needs making it 
humane, leaner friendly and flexible; 

Q Procedures for grading and their reporting will be appropriate and easily understood by one and 
all. 

Q Should restore faith and trust of masses by ensuring transparency in the procedures. 
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Need for Reforms in the Evaluation System of Examinations in India 

In present education system, teachers, instead of assisting learning, spend most of their time 
assessing learning. Instead of enabling and equipping students to learn, schools have taken on the 
function of examining and screening out on the basis of those examinations. So the need of the hour is 
to make possible changes in the education system as a whole and evaluation system in particular. 
Because of the following reasons: 

> The examination system usually call for rote memorization and fail to test higher order skills like 
reasoning and analysis, let alone lateral thinking, creativity and judgment; 

> They include an inordinate level of anxiety and stress among students as well as parents. In 
addition to widespread trauma, there are a growing number of examination-induced suicides and 
nervous breakdown; 

> There is a need fro a functional and reliable system of school-based evaluation; 

> They are just marks oriented and not knowledge and skills based. 

As the National Advisory Committee (1993) on ‘ Learning Without Burden ’ opined: “ Board 
examination taken at the end of Class X and Class XII, have remained rigid, bureaucratic, and 

essentially uneducative and meanly a source of awe because of the amount of information they 

demcmd in manner ready for instan t recall”. 

While the need for meaningful examination reforms can hardly be under stated, it is important 
to exercise caution in proposing reforms and in understanding their potential, both in terms of 
addressing the malaise associated with the existing examinations system and implications for 
facilitating and enriching the equitable teaching-learning processes in classrooms. 

At the moment, India is at a crucial juncture with education having been made a fundamental 
right for all children in the age group of 6-14 years (Right to Education Act {RTE} Ministry of 
Human Resource Development or MHRD, 2009). Concerns are simultaneously being expressed about 
providing uniform good quality educational experiences to all children, irrespective of their socio- 
economic and cultural backgrounds. The India school education system has often been subjected to 
serve criticism, ranging from its inequitable and hierarchical nature to the poor quality educational 
experiences that children go through in its classrooms. Among the several limitations pointed out, the 
nature and manner in which students’ learning is examined has also been a central and repeated 
concern of educationists, policy makers, teachers and parents alike (Disha Nawani, 2015). 

Keeping all this in mind and to reform the existing examination system at school level, 
Continuous and Comprehensive Evaluation (CCE) is a term being currently used in the context of 
educational reforms, particularly reforms in assessment and evaluation. The Central Board of 
Secondary Education (CBSE) had introduced and implemented CCE in primary classes (I to V) doing 
away with the terminal examinations in the year 2004 and decided to extend CCE to classes VI to 
VIII in 2006. India’s then HRD Minister Mr. Kapil Sibal introduced CCE methodology for CBSE 
schools while making Class X board examinations optional in 2008, but bit took almost a year to get 
rolled out, and was actually implemented from September, 2009 for students in IX standard and 
extended to Class X while making board examinations optional in 2010. Several other schools\boards 
are now emphasizing the importance of CCE and have taken measures to implement it with the 
cooperation of state education departments. 

Objectives of Continuous and Comprehensive Evaluation (CCE) 

The CBSE Manual (2010) in one of its appended circulars has asserted that — the objective of 
this exercise is to shift the focus of academic activities towards enrichment of the total personality of 
the learners and to facilitate learners to address the various facets of learning encompassing the 
cognitive, affective and psychomotor domains. Over emphasis on examination marks that focus on 
only the scholastic aspects in turn makes students assume that assessment is different from learning, 
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resulting in ‘learn’ and ‘forget’ syndrome. Besides encouraging unhealthy competition, it also 
produces enormous stress and anxiety among the learners. The multiple modes of assessment 
proposed are supposed to reduce the emphasis on recall-type questions and enhance emphasis on 
questions which test higher order thinking skills of students. Further— 

• Encourage development of cognitive skills and de-emphasize rote learning; 

• Make the entire education process a student-centric activity; 

• Help develop cognitive, psychomotor and interpersonal skills; 

• Make holistic evaluation an integral paid of entire education process; 

• Improve student’s accomplishments through regular diagnostics and remedial instructions; 

• Use evaluation to control quality and maintain desired level of performance; 

• Take decisions about the learner, learning process and learning environment by determining social 
utility, desirability and effectiveness of the programme. 

Process of Continuous and Comprehensive Evaluation 

CCE refers to a system of school-based evaluation of student that covers all aspects of a 
student development. It was designed to reduce the student stress related to board examinations, and 
to introduce a uniform and comprehensive pattern for student evaluation across the country. It is a 
developmental process of student which emphasizes on two-fold objectives: (a) Continuity in 
Evaluation and (b) Assessment of broad based learning and behavioral outcomes on the other hand. 
Clearly, it attempts to shift emphasis from ‘ testing ’ to ‘ holistic learning ’ with an aim of creating 
young adults, possessing appropriate kills and desirable qualities in addition to academic excellence. 
There is also an implication that an assessment of this kind is not only about assessing leanring as an 
end in itself, but also as a means for improving teaching-learning processes in schools and assistant 
students to optimally develop their potential in both scholastic and co-scholastic domains. 

CCE has scholastic and co-scholastic activities. The scholastic domains are to be assessed on 
a five-point scale, grades for which vary from A (9.1 to 10) to E (0 to 1.0). Assessment in Scholastic 
areas is done informally and formally using multiple techniques of evaluation continually and 
periodically. There are two types of assessments, in an academic year, so as to test the Scholastic 
areas: Formative Assessment (FA) and Summative Assessment (SA). Formative Assessments (FA) 
and summative assessments (SA) are to be used for assessing the scholastic components. 

Formative Assessment (FA) is carried out as a part of the instruction methodology and 
provides continuous feedback to both the teachers and the learners. It comprises of assignments, 
quizzes, projects, debates, elocution, group discursions, Class work, Homework, Oral questions, etc. 
Main features of Formative Assessment are (based on CBSE pattern) are as following: 

(1.) It is diagnostic and remedial; 

(2.) It makes the provision for effective feedback; 

(3.) It provides a platform for the active involvement of students in their in own learning process; 

(4.) It enables teachers to adjust teaching to take account of the results of the assessment and to 
incorporate styles in deciding what and how to teach; 

(5) It recognizes the influence of the assessment on the motivation and self-esteem of students; 

(6) It offers an opportunity to the students to improve their performance post the feedback is given. 

Summative Assessment (SA) is carried out al the end of a term. It measures how much a student has 
learnt from the course and is unusually a graded test i.e. examinations. SA might not be able to yield a 
valid measure of the growth and development of the child. It might only certify the level of 
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achievement only at a given point of time. An academic year is divided into 02 terms and in each term 
there will be 2 FAs and 1 SA and weight-age is allotted to each in the following manner: FA1 and 
FA2 carries 10% each in Term 1 and Term 2 and 40% in Final Assessment, while SA1 and SA2 
carries 30% each in Term 1 and Term 2 and 60% in the Final SA. 

Therefore, Continuous and Comprehensive Evaluation is designed to measure continuous 
assessment in the form of Formative Assessment, along with the Summative Assessment. 

The co-scholastic domains are to be assessed on a five -point scale, grades fro which vary 
from Al- (91-100) through E2- (0-20). Co-scholastic areas of evaluation include the following: 

1. Life Skills i.e. Thinking, Social and Emotional Skills; 

2. Attitude and Values i.e. towards teachers, School-mates, School Programmes, Environment 
and Value System; 

3. Co-curricular activities which are furht3er divided into activities like — Literary & Creative 
Skills, Scientific Skills, Visual Performing Arts, Leadership and Organization Skills etc. 

4. Health and Phyiscal Education, that includes areas like Sports, NCC, Gardening etc. 

Each of these domains has descriptive indicators against which the students are to be 
continuously observed and allotted marks. An average then needs to be calculated by dividing the 
total score obtained by a student by the number of items in that component. Finally, the average 
scores in each domain are to be converted into its corresponding grade (CBSE, 2010). The role and 
importance of Co-scholastic areas of evaluation has been further emphasized by an up-gradation 
policy of CBSE that allows students to upgrade their Scholastic grades depending on performance in 
co- scholastic areas. 

Issues and Challenges in Implementing Continuous and Comprehensive Evaluation 

Scenario of Evaluation practices in schools through certain empirical studies conducted at 
regional level in schools and other studies reported revealed (Rao, Mnajula; 1998, 2001 & 2002) the 
following issues related to CCE: 

Issues: 

• Evaluation practices carried out in schools are still conventional in their nature and purpose; 

• Continuous assessment is not followed systematically; 

• Competencies are not assessed through planned procedures of evaluation; 

• Assessment of wrong thing. One doesn’t get a fair and realistic picture of what students are up to; 

• Formative feedback is not provided; 

• Learning difficulties are not identified; 

• Remedial instructions are not provided; 

• The personal and social qualities are totally ignored due to lack of awareness of what to be 
evaluated and how to evaluate; 

• Evaluation practices carried out in schools are still conventional in their nature and practice. 

• After getting orientation the teachers do not conduct CCE in actual classroom situation; 

• Due to certain factors, sometimes, the evaluator is biased and teacher is unable top find out on 
which competency the student has mastery; 

• The personal and social qualities are totally ignored due to lack of knowledge of the evaluator on 
what to be evaluated and how to evaluate; 
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• Due to the over crowded classes, sometimes CCE becomes only show off; 

• Examinations are predominantly of written type. Speech is ignored very considerably; 

• Albeit evaluation provides feedback to the pupils to improve their learning, the marks awarded in 
the examination do not indicate the level of proficiency of pupils in the subject. The marks are not 
of enough help to motivate the pupils to improve their learning because the present system of 
evaluation lacks reliability, validity and objectivity; 

• Maintenance of records especially in over-crowded classroom. 

Challenges: 

> The success of CCE is largely hinged on the3 adoption of the model by the teachers; 

> So far, our teachers have been conditioned to the traditional system of evaluation and will take 
time to understand, apply and realize the value of CCE; 

> It is an evolving methodology which implies teachers need to be continually educated to ensure 
that they are equipped with necessary knowledge and requisite skills; 

> Due to hasty implementation of CCE students are facing increased stress and pressure in the form 
of project work; 

> Implementation ambiguity at teacher’s level has resulted into an overdose of project work for 
students, resulting in lesser time for self-study; 

> A typical report card runs into 6-7 pages; 

> Manual generation of report card can take more time; 

> Although the entire process of student evaluation is decentralized, CBSE holds control on issuing 
the final certificate of assessment to Class X students which requires schools to send student’s 
performance data for classes IX and X electronically to the board at the end of the academic 
session that further calls for maintenance of performance data in different formats by the school, 
resulting in duplication of effort. Results has also increased stress for teachers; 

> No uniform model of recording the assessment has been followed anywhere so far; 

> Personal attention for the students by the teachers, which is important for the success of CCE, is 
not possible in many schools as the student-teacher ratio is widely skewed, ranging from 40 to 60, 
thus resulting in ‘efficiency and effectiveness’ related issues; 

> The CCE scheme does create the additional pressure of constantly requiring teachers to be on the 
lookout for those proposed indicators against which relevant information on students has to be 
collected and the extra task of filling up those elaborate formats. 

The entire CCE evaluative framework is quite exhaustive and elaborate. The various steps 
outlined for assessing the co-scholastic aspects of a student by teachers include identifying qualities, 
specifying behaviours/indicators, collecting evidence, recording, analyzing, reporting, converting, 
marks into grades, averaging them and finally putting them in a report card. Teachers are expected to 
keep a “watchful eye” (CBSE, 2010) on their students and record any significant behaviour that may 
shed light on the various descriptors under different domains. Very clearly, all this has implications 
for not just the workload of teachers but also their perceived role as skilled technicians capable of 
implementing the reformatory scheme with finesse. 

Impact of Continuous Comprehensive Evaluation 

Dramatic increase in record keeping and documentation duties is a common lament of 
teachers of CBSE schools country wide. Increase in record keeping and documentation duties is a 
common lament of teachers of CBSE schools country wide. Under CCE’s formative assessment 
which covers evaluation of non-scholastic attainments, teachers have to maintain assessment sheets on 
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each student’s co-curricular and extra-curricular activities as well as records in the form of anecdotes 
or achievements for proof of life skills, team work and attitudes towards teachers and peers. 
Accordion got Joshi (2014), the difference in standards of schools, roadblocks in communication with 
stakeholders and diversity of socio-economic backgrounds has been the biggest challenge in 
implement ting CCE. Th3e results of the research study of Singhal (2015) revealed that currently the 
perception of government school teachers about CCE is average which indicates moderate 
acceptability of CCE by the teachers. The teachers are not adequately prepared for the effective 
execution of CCE in government schools. Further, the study of Rao (2001) revealed that various 
factors such as, the large number of students in the classes, lack of appropriate training, inadequate 
infrastructure and teaching materials and increased volume of work act as barriers in smooth 
execution of CCE. Lack of seriousness among the students towards academics was also reported as a 
serious concern of the teachers. 

Since implementation of CCE in CBSE schools countrywide, there’s been a steady increase in 
the number of students clearing the class X board examination, and an unprecedented rise in the 
number of 90-plus percentages. In the very first year of CCE in 201 1, the percentage of students who 
were passing CBSE’s class X examination rose to 98.6 percent (91.1 percent in 2010), with the 
number of students averaging 90 percent-pus recording an all-time high. Of the 1 million students 
countrywide certified by CBSE in 2011, 3.8 percent (38,377 scored a perfect cumulative grade point 
average (CGPA) of 10 (91-100 percent) and 76,900 students got perfect CGPA of 10 this year i.e. 
2014. Assessment liberalization has clearly set in. The National pass percentage in the CBSE class X 
examination of 2012 rose to 98.19 percent and 98.94 in 2013. CCE has prompted grades inflation. In 
many schools marks are given liberally or tests made simple to boost institutional reputation. Also 
after the introduction of CCE, academic syllabuses have been diluted especially for science subjects, 
and standards have fallen. 

Some CBSE officials admit that the implementation of CCE in the board’s affiliated schools 
is afar from satisfactory. For instance, in the first ever internal study (2014) of proof assessments 
submitted by schools, CBSE found only 31.57 percent of schools following CCE “in letter and 
spirit”. The board had asked 7,000 randomly selected schools to show the evidence of assessments 
they made for the first term of the 2012-13 academic year. After examining the evidence for over a 
month, CBSE found most schools had turned the formative assessment under which teachers are 
advised to evaluate student performance through assessment of project work and practicals rather than 
paper-pencil tests, into just ‘another test’. While 31.57 percent of schools were categorized as ‘good’ 
for having successfully implemented CCE, nearly half were rated ‘average’. According to the 
feedback report prepared by the board, 18.28 percent of schools needed to radically improve existing 
CCE practices. 

Merits and Demerits of CCE 
Merits of CCE 

Introduction of CCE will have the following advantages: 

• It will help the learners to develop holistically in terms of personality, i/e/ physically fit, mentally 
alert and emotionally balanced; 

• The students will have more time and interaction with their teachers so as to develop their interests, 
hobbies and personalities; 

• Students, parents and teachers would be more logical in making an informed choice about subjects; 

• It will equip students with life skills, especially creative and critical thinking skills, social skills and 
coping skills; 
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Other Important Merits of CCE are: 

• More Valid: It is more valid than external examinations as it covers all the topics of the syllabus 
through assessment on daily as well as periodic basis; 

• Regular and Punctual: Students will become regular and punctual. THye4 will try to do their 
assignments and class work to the significance of all concerned; 

• Discipline: The problem of indiscipline will remain subsided; 

• More Reliable: It is more reliable than external examination as it covers all the topics of the 
syllabus; 

• Motivational Value: It motivates the pupils to work regularly and thoroughly. The y are motivated 
to work throughout the year; 

• Diagnostic Value: It enables school authorities to diagnose pupils’ difficulties in learning and 
provide opportunities to find our needs; interests, abilities and aptitude of the learners; 

• No undue strain: Undue strain upon the students is relaxed; 

• Positive results: It aims at finding out what the child knows, what s/he can do and what intelligence 
s/he possess rather than finding out what s/he does not know, what s/he cannot do and what 
intelligence s/he does not possess. 

Demerits of CCE 

• Time Consuming: CCE is time consuming; 

• Heavy work load of teachers: The short term evaluation increases the work load of teachers. 
Moreover, it demands training, efficiency and resourcefulness on the part of the teachers; 

• Incomplete without external examination: In the absence of external examination/a public 
examination at the end of the year it would be incomplete; 

• Shirkers of work: Shirkers of work in the teaching profession may not work and the standards of 
teaching-learning may go down. 

Suggestions for successful implementation of CCE 

To implement successful CCE, the following suggestions need to be incorporated and adopted: 

■ The principal and the teachers should develop an action plan indicating the scheme of evaluation, 
identifying the task and role of different teachers, different activities, and their time schedule, mode 
of implementation and feedback, mechanism along remediation strategies; 

■ Proper monitoring and supervision under the observation of experts is needed to manage the 
evaluation; 

■ Orientation, workshops should be managed to all the personal who are involved in the process of 
evaluation; 

■ The institutes like NCERT, SCERTs and DIETs may prepare diagnostic and criterion referenced 
tests for different classes; 

■ Question banks may be developed so as to assist the teachers in making tests for frequent testing. 
For successful implementation of the continuous assessment approach, teachers need to give more 
tests, which mean more marking. They need to observe the learners more keenly so as to assess 
their effective outcomes, and there will be records to be kept on the learners. All these could mean 
more work to the teacher, more demand on his or her time and more responsibility on him or her. 
This means they must be professionally prepared for operating the system. Teachers should be 
encouraged to form favourable attitudes towards the practice. They should be made aware of the 
requirements of the system, its importance and how to implement it; 
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■ Record keeping is also one of the biggest challenge especially where the teacher have not the basic 
knowledge of teaching aids like computer learners records have to be adequately and meticulously 
kept over a long periods of time. They should be properly stored. Scores may have to be combined 
from different sources using various weights. Teachers need basic arithmetical operations of 
addition and multiplication etc so that scores will not be misplaced, marks, books or registers for 
learners could be used; 

■ Formative feedback is must for providing remedial instruction classes should be must. 

Conclusion 

The implementation of CCE is a curricular initiative, attempting to shift emphasis from 
memorizing to holistic learning. It aims at creating citizens possessing sound values, appropriate skills 
and desirable qualities besides academic excellence. It is hoped that this will equip the learners to 
meet the challenges of life with confidence and success. It is the task of school based co-scholastic 
assessment to focus on holistic development that will lead to lifelong learning. To make the process 
more comprehensive in nature, it is important that assessment of learning should be done in a wider 
range of situations and environments both in and out of the classroom. The assessment process should 
provide information and feedback on the extent to which the school and teachers have been successful 
in realizing the expected outcomes of education. 

Before looking at how assessment is to be undertaken, teachers need to determine objectives 
for achievement at various levels. They need to look at what education should develop in children, not 
only in cognitive domain, but also psychomotor and affective e domains. Along with these attributes, 
they need to incorporate different age related indices and behaviours into the assessment criteria and 
practices. They also need to determine what their expectations are from the learner at the end of each 
stage, and what kind of profit report is required in relation to different aspects and learning areas, that 
reflect the child’s personal development. 

Indian schools need reasonable teacher-student ratios and changes in the nature of the teacher- 
student relationships, from an unequal, hierarchical relationship to that of co-participants in a joint 
process of knowledge construction. So also the creation of adequate resources and opportunities in 
schools for the development of the multiple facets of students’ personalities, involving students and 
parents both in understanding the aims of assessment and ways of achieving it. It is critical to resist 
the tendency to use assessment results for teachers and schools. Most importantly, the key is not 
simply training teachers to implement the framework, but empowering them by involving them in all 
aspects related to teaching, learning and assessing and having a realistic understanding of the 
conditions under which they work. 

Continuous and comprehensive evaluation gives a more accurate and immediate feedback to 
the teachers and the students about the effectiveness of the teaching learning process. It is possible to 
assess the various aspects of what the students needs to live a good life with the zeal and systematical 
planning of teacher, only then we can expect good quality outcome as per the expectations of the 
country to education. 
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ABSTRACT 

A child's social-emotional development provides them with a sense of who they are in the world, how they 
learn, and helps them establish quality relationships with others. It is what drives an individual to communicate, 
connect with others and more importantly helps resolve conflicts, gain confidence and reach goals. Building a 
strong social emotional foundation as a child will help the child thrive and obtain happiness in life. They will be 
better equipped to handle stress and persevere through difficult times in their lives as an adult. How do we, as 
parents, support the social-emotional development in our child? In the past, educators have stressed academic 
skills to determine success in a child. Those archaic days are long gone and now we know the importance of 
social-emotional development. The approach to teaching social-emotional development is more vague than 
physical or cognitive development, but there is an increasing amount of research available to support it. This 
being said, we as parents and educators must leam to read our child's emotional cues so that we can help them 
identify their emotions; model the behavior for our children; interact with our child affectionately; show 
consideration for their feelings, desires and needs; express interest in their daily activities; respect their 
viewpoints; express pride in their accomplishments; and provide encouragement and support during times of 
stress. When raising a child, there are so many aspects of them to consider. You have to think about cognitive, 
physical and social-emotional development. Don't worry- these are all things that are within your grasp as a 
parent. Social-emotional development is just as important as cognitive and physical development. Much like 
these two, gaining social-emotional skills depend on the guidance and teachings of their caregivers. It is 
important to keep things consistent and set boundaries for your child. Give them specific positive praise for 
things that they are doing or saying. Create more quality time with your child throughout the day. 

Key Words: Social, Emotional, Skill, Development, Problem-solving 

Introduction 

Social-emotional development is a child’s ability to understand the feelings of others, control 
their own feelings and behaviors, and get along with peers. In order for children to attain the basic 
skills that they need such as cooperation, following directions, demonstrating self-control and paying 
attention, they must have social-emotional skills. Feelings of trust, confidence, pride, friendship, 
affection and humor are all a part of a child’s social-emotional development. A child's positive 
relationship with trusting and caring adults is the key to successful emotional and social development. 

Social and emotional development involves the acquisition of a set of skills. Key among them 
are the ability to: 

> Identify and understand one’s own feelings 

> Accurately read and comprehend emotional states in others 

> Manage strong emotions and their expression in a constructive manner 

> Regulate one’s own behavior 

> Develop empathy for others 

> Establish and sustain relationships 

Each of these skills develop on their own timetable and build upon one another. The 
foundation of social emotional development begins in infancy. A two-month-old infant is soothed and 
smiles at the voice of a parent. When the caregiver talks to the child, he/she will fixate on the face of 
the loved one. Being able to read your child’s cues and attending to them from the day they are born 
starts the creation of social-emotional development in your child. You are creating a secure trusting 
and loving relationship with your child. 
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Social - Emotional Development 

A child’s social-emotional development is as important as their cognitive and physical 
development. It is important to know that children are not born with social-emotional skills. It is the 
role of the parents, caregivers, and teachers of children to teach and foster these abilities. 

A child’s social-emotional development provides them with a sense of who they are in the 
world; how they learn, and helps them establish quality relationships with others. It is what drives an 
individual to communicate, connect with others and more importantly helps resolve conflicts, gain 
confidence and reach goals. Building a strong social emotional foundation as a child will help the 
child thrive and obtain happiness in life. They will be better equipped to handle stress and persevere 
through difficult times in their lives as an adult. 

How do we, as parents, support the social-emotional development in our child? In the past 
educators have stressed academic skills to determine success in a child. Those archaic days are long 
gone and now we know the importance of social-emotional development. The approach to teaching 
social-emotional development is more vague than physical or cognitive development, but there is an 
increasing amount of research available to support it. This being said, we as parents and educators 
must learn to read our child’s emotional cues so that we can help them identify their emotions; model 
the behavior for our children; interact with our child affectionately; show consideration for their 
feelings, desires and needs; express interest in their daily activities; respect their viewpoints; express 
pride in their accomplishments; and provide encouragement and support during times of stress. 

Each child is an unique individual. You know your child the best. Some children are quiet and 
like to sit back and watch, while others are very active and are non-stop movers. Knowing your 
child’s temperament is important in helping them build social-emotional skills. When it comes to 
social situations, some kids like to “test the waters” while others will “jump right in.” No matter what 
your child is like, it is fine for them to have their own temperament. Our job is to know our child’s 
temperament so that we can have reasonable expectations for our child and build on it. 

Parents and caregivers who provide a nurturing and loving environments full of language and 
hands on experiences will foster all areas of development. As parents we are educators teaching our 
children the skills in order to understand their emotions, handle conflicts, problem solve, develop 
relationships, and communicate with peers and adults. 

Social-emotional development does start as an infant and the skills build on top of each other 
as your child grows. From the moment that a baby is born, parents create a bond with their child. The 
way that a parent reacts to their child’s needs and cues help build social connections. Before their 
child is four months old parents must build trust and security for their newborn by attending to their 
basic needs (feeding, comforting, and changing diapers). It is important for a parent to know the 
different types of cries of their child. Although a child is figuring out how to self-soothe through 
sucking their fist, they still need a parent to help calm them. Babies are born with little self-control. 
They act and react naturally without the ability to stop themselves. Guidance from caregivers help 
them begin to manage their feelings and reactions. This can be done by talking to the baby in a soft 
voice, rocking the child, or swaddling the child when they are upset. Attending to your baby’s needs 
and helping to soothe them are creating a positive social-emotional bond with your child. 

Starting at four months your baby will be able to do more things. They will start picking up 
their heads, holding objects, rolling over and learning to crawl. This is also about the time that your 
child will be forming their attachment. Attachment is the strong emotional tie felt between and infant 
and their primary caregiver — the child will form an attachment to people who take of them most 
often. When attachments are formed, young infants learn that they can depend on mothers, fathers, 
caregivers, or older siblings to make them feel better. The quality of attachment depends upon the 
caregivers. Starting about seven months, children at this age tend to have separation anxiety when 
their parent leaves. It is important that you prepare your child before leaving them. Talk to them and 
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tell them you will be back soon. In the beginning, leave the child with someone they know and for just 
a short time. Greet the child when you return. You can continue to increase the time that you will be 
gone. This will ease your child into this transition. 

Toddlers view themselves as the “center of the world” and can be very possessive. “No” 
becomes a favorite word and a way to assert their independence. Your child is on the move at this age. 
With this new found mobility they have gained more independence. They may become easily 
frustrated when they cannot do the things they want which can result in temper and emotions can be 
very intense but short lived. This increased awareness of self and ownership (sharing and not sharing) 
is normal development. It expresses a toddler’s growing independence and self-sufficiency (self- 
control is just beginning at this age and really begins to develop in the second year.) Toddlers enjoy 
playing by themselves or next to (not necessarily with) other children. Although it is good to talk 
about sharing and other people’s feelings, it is too early to expect your child to share or understand 
another person’s feelings. These are skills they will develop in the coming years. 

It is important to help foster your child’s independence, but you must also guide your child 
with set limits and discipline. It will be natural for the child to test his/her limits. Many parents worry 
about spoiling the child because he/she has more independence. “An independent one-year old is not a 
spoiled child. [A] spoiled child is one who doesn’t know when to expect limits.” Building a 
foundation where the child knows what to expect and their limits will make it possible for the child to 
learn social cues and build better relationships. Routines are very important at this age because they 
make a child feel secure. One of the greatest gift we can give our children/toddlers is consistency and 
structure. Once toddlers become more secure in knowing what is and what is not expected, they can 
begin to learn how to resolve conflict, problem solve and communicate effectively with others as they 
move towards their preschool years. In these first years of the child’s life, parents should help the 
child build confidence in their independence by creating a safe environment for them to explore, be 
supportive of their independence by giving praise and explaining things that the child is exploring, 
and develop a constant routine. 

Social-Emotional Skills 

The most important people in a preschooler’s life are their family. During early preschool 
years, children want to please others. Preschoolers need frequent approval, reassurance, and attention. 
They may become fearful when separated from parents or caregivers but are generally easily consoled 
and adjust to new environments within a few minutes. Preschool age children are beginning to learn 
how to interact with their peers. Children this age are more able to acquire social-emotional s ki lls 
because of they have grown more mentally and physically. They are more able to self-regulate and 
have been learning how to read other people’s emotions. At three years of age a child takes a huge 
leap into the world of socialization. When children of this age are exposed to social opportunities, 
they will most naturally gravitate towards social play. It is the role of the parent and caregivers to help 
“coach” a child through social interactions when they need it. Parents and adults need to give the child 
words to join into play and give them options on how to resolve conflicts. Starting to learn these skills 
now will help foster self-confidence in your child and make them feel positive about playing with 
other children. At this age the child’s imagination is growing. It is important to let the child be 
creative and encourage their imagination. “With all this bubbling imagination, two new attributes 
appear. A sense of humor is likely to surface, and a child’s ability to show empathy for others will 
become apparent.” 

By four years of age preschoolers spend a lot of time playing fantasy games. They will try to 
be “like” all kinds of people from mom and dad, to the garbage man, to a policeman. The purpose 
behind this type of play is to understand the role of adults in their life. A child’s personality and 
emotional control develops a lot during the preschool years. Teaching and helping a child understand 
and recognize their feelings will help them as they get older. The foundation for their lifelong social 
interactions is being created. As preschoolers get older they become less dependent on others. They 
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are more confident and independent. Children start to understand how to behave in social situations 
by cooperating, sharing, and following rules. You will notice that your child will increasingly argue 
with you to justify their wants and ideas. You will find that they can use your logic to justify why they 
should be able to do something that you previous did not agree to do. It is our job to model the 
behavior we want in our children, help them identify and validate their feelings, and give them skills 
to interact with peers. 

Remember that children are different. A child may be out-going, loving, and react to new 
situations with curiosity. Some children may be shy, have trouble warming up to people, and cautious 
of new situations or they may be demanding or un-cooperative. No single personality is “better” or 
“worse” than any other. It may be more difficult for some children to join into play with their peers 
than other child and this is fine. As parents and caregivers we can help our children with their 
emotions by providing them with structure, consistency and realistic expectations for their behavior. 
This will help the child gain more confidence in building friendships and help them join into play with 
their peers. Social-emotional skills will stay with the child for the span of their life. 

Parents will often notice that their child behaves differently when they are around more 
children. Places such as the park, birthday parties, amusement parks, museums, and school will prove 
to be much more stressful for some children. The child may be calm and play well at home but 
become anxious when they are in public places with other children around. This is natural. It is good 
for children to be exposed to these places so that they will learn how to deal with an environment 
different from home. Children are much more excited and it is sometimes hard for them to control 
their emotions. As parents and caregivers we must be there to help support our children. We are not 
born with social skills. We learn them by watching people and by how we are taught. 

Conclusion 

When raising a child, there are so many aspects of them to consider. You have to think about 
cognitive, physical and social-emotional development. Don’t worry- these are all things that are 
within your grasp as a parent. Social-emotional development is just as important as cognitive and 
physical development. Much like these two, gaining social-emotional skills depend on the guidance 
and teachings of their caregivers. It is important to keep things consistent and set boundaries for your 
child. Give them specific positive praise for things that they are doing or saying. Create more quality 
time with your child throughout the day. Last but not least, be aware that all children grow at different 
rates and have different personalities. Have reasonable expectations for your child and they will have 
a better chance of succeeding and gaining confidence in themselves. Fostering social-emotional skills 
now will help them develop meaningful relationships for the rest of their lives. 
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ABSTRACT 

The significance of providing public health care facilities was perceived in Mizoram right from the 
colonial period where the state was very backward with no communication infrastructures. In spite of these 
hurdles, the colonial government had initiated several efforts to provide at least basic health services to the 
people, while significant contribution was also made by Christian Missionaries. The health care services 
provided during the colonial era was basically primary services in nature. Dispensaries were opened in different 
parts of the state by the government, missionaries and military establishment. The system of subsidization of 
private practitioners was also initiated in 1937. The study shows that even-though the accessibility of medical 
facilities and availability of doctors improved at a very fast rate, the problem of inadequacy medical services 
remained the same. The contribution of private hospitals and nursing homes was remarkable. 

Key Words: Health Services, Government, Colonial, Christian Missionaries, Doctors, Hospitals 

Introduction 

Mizoram Government has shown commendable efforts towards the provision of healthcare 
facilities among the people. Several government medical institutions have been established in 
different parts of the states especially after 1987 when the Mizoram was elevated to the full fledge 
state. Attempt is made in this study to present an outline on the evolution and growth of public health 
care system in Mizoram. It may be noted that the modus operandi of providing health care 
infrastructure changes with the changes in the administrative set up of the state. Accordingly, the rest 
of the paper is divided into four sections as follows: (i) Health Services during the British Period 
(1871-1946), (ii) Development of Health Services during 1947-’71 (after Independence and District 
Council Period) (iii) Health Services During the Union Territory Period and (iv) Health Services after 
Statehood (1987onwards). 

Objectives of the Study 

(i) To study the historical background of the development of the health services in Mizoram 

(ii) To analyze the improvement of health services with the changes in administrative set up 
in the state. 

(iii) To evaluate the role played by Christian missionaries and colonial government for the 
establishment of health care services among the mizos. 

Sources of Data and Methodology 

The study is based on both primary and secondary data which are collected from different 
sources like Government Gazetted, Some Official Notifications of the Lushai Hills, Statistical 
Abstract and Handbooks-various issues, Government of Mizoram ; Annual Report of Health and 
Family Welfare (various years), Government of Mizoram; Census Reports-various years, Government 
of India, Economic Survey-various issues, Department of Planning and Programme Implementation: 
Government of Mizoram; published and unpublished books, journals, magazines, newspapers etc., 
related to the study . Data collected from various sources are analyzed by using simple statistical 
techniques such as averages, percentages. The Compound Annual Growth Rate (CAGR) was also 
calculated by estimating log-linear regressions. 
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Development of Health Services during the British Period (1871-‘46) 

The development of healthcare services in Mizoram can be traced back to the time when the 
British sent Military expeditions in 1889- ’90 to subjugate the Mizo people who often raided the 
Cachar plains where tea cultivation was undertaken by the British. The Colonial Government had 
initiated several efforts in providing health infrastructures and facilities to the people of Mizoram. The 
major events in the deliveries of public health care during the colonial period as assessed from various 
sources are presented in Table . 1 . 


Table .1: Important landmark of Health Services during the British Period 


Year 

Number of Hospitals and health units 

1894 

1 treatment Camp 

1896 

2 Dispensaries(Aizawl-20 beds, Champhai- 8beds) 

1904 

8Dispensaries(Aizawl, Champhai.Sairang, Thenzawl, Kolasib, Lunglei,Bualpui,Tlabung), 
Five Military hospitals with accommodation for 144 patients 

1920 

12 Dispensaries (Aizawl, Champhai, Sairang, Thenzawl, Kolasib, Lunglei, Bualpui, 
Tlabung, N. Vanlaiphai, Sialsuk, Vaphai, Tuipang). 

1937 

System of subsidizing private practitioners was introduced by the Government. 

1939 

Necessary provisions were made in the Lushai Hills Budget 

1940 

10 Dispensaries, ( because 2 Dispensaries were upgraded to full-fledged hospitals) and 1 
Subsidiary Dispensary was opened at S. Vanlaiphai, 1 Military hospital was 
established in Lunglei, (Total Military hospital was 2-i.e., Lunglei., Aizawl) 

1944-45 

2 hospitals and 2 Military hospitals (Aizawl AR Hospitals and Lunglei AR hospital), 9 
Dispensaries, 1 Subsidiary dispensary. 

1945-46 

2 hospitals and 2 Military hospitals (Aizawl AR Hospital and Lunglei AR hospital), 9 
Dispensaries, 1 subsidiary dispensary. 


Source: Compiled from different sources-(i) Gazetteer of Bengal and North- East India, 1993, p-467, (ii) 
Mizoram District Gazetteers, 1989 p-320 ,(iii) Damdawi la zat by Challiana , 1923 ,(iii) Census of India, 1921, 
Assam. Vol-Ill, (iv) Resolutions on the regulations for Medical Practitioners, Government of Mizoram, (v) 
Lushed Hills Letter No. 1368. Dated 18.4. 1940, (vi) Census of India, 1941, (vii) Lushed Hills Letter dated 
21.1. 1953, (viii)Lushed Hills Letter Dated 28 th October, 1953, (ix) Human Development Report, Mizoram 2013. 

In 1896, a small tent, which had been erected in 1894 at Aizawl to provide medical aid 
facilities to labourers, was converted into a dispensary with twenty (20) beds. As per the records, 
Champhai dispensary with eight (8) beds was also established on February 1896. In 1904, the 
number of dispensaries was increased to eight (8) by establishing six more new dispensaries in 
different villages like Sairang, Thenzawl, Kolasib, Lunglei, Bualpui and Tlabung ( Mizoram District 
Gazetteers, 1989). Apart from these, there were five military hospitals for accommodation of 144 in- 
patients. The total number of patients treated (indoor and outdoor) were 34,000 people, out of these, 
1,200 patients were admitted and 300 operations were performed. The total medical expenditure 
during the year 1904 was Rs.14, 400 which was entirely met from the provincial revenues (Allen, Gait 
et al .,1993). The Civil Medical Officer/ Civil Surgeon had a half yearly inspection on the general 
condition of the dispensaries with regards to construction works, repair of buildings, supply of 
medicines, quality of rations, water supply and sanitary arrangements etc. (Challiana, 1923). In 1920, 
in addition to the existing dispensaries and to reduce the problems faced by the people, new 
dispensaries were opened at different places such as N. Vanlaiphai, Sialsuk, Vaphai, Tuipang so the 
total number of dispensaries in Mizo Hills were 12. 
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In 1937, a system of subsidizing private practitioners was introduced by the Government. 
According to this, qualified medical practitioners were to be given a monthly subsidy by the 
government as well as an initial and recurring grant for the purchase of medicines and medical 
appliances on condition that they settle in certain specified villages and give free treatment to 
indigent persons {Regulations for Government Subsidized Medical Practitioners, 7937). They were 
also given the liberty to build up private practices for themselves and to accept such fees for medical 
treatment and attendances as they can get (Ibid). In accordance with the regulation, necessary 
provisions were made in the Lushai Hills to appoint a Government subsidized doctor in 1939. The first 
subsidized dispensary was opened at S. Vanlaiphai in Lunglei sub- Division on 1 st April, 1940 and Dr. 
Chawnghranga, LMP (Licentiate Medical Practitioner) was appointed as the first government 
subsidized doctor on the same datefLushai Hills Letter. No-1368 dated 18.4.1940 (MSA).In the same 
year, due to increase in population, dispensaries in Aizawl and Lunglei were upgraded to full-fledged 
Civil hospitals. After upgrading into full fledge hospitals, two travelling dispensaries were established 
in Aizawl and Lunglei. 

As per the records of Dr. M. Ahmah, the then Civil Surgeon of the Lushai Hills, the list of 
hospitals during 1944-1945 were as follows; (i)Aizawl Civil Hospitals, (ii) Aizawl A.R hospitals, (iii) 
Lunglei Civil Hospital (iv)Lunglei A.R hospital. The total number of dispensaries remained the same 
as 12 including Aizawl Travelling Dispensaries and Lunglei Travelling dispensaries {Lushai Hills 
Letter, Dated 21.1.1953). 

During the colonial periods, although there was an improvement in the health services by 
establishing new hospitals and other medical centres in different part of the region, but it was not 
enough to solve the problems for those in a very backward areas. They were still unavailable for 
medical aid due to inadequate transportations and lesser number of medical professionals. Sometimes 
they need to spend more than ten (10) days to reach the nearest medical centres for their treatment. 
Although the government established some hospitals and dispensaries, these were however small and 
ill- equipped with no provisions for serious cases and therefore extremely inadequate to meet the 
needs of the society. In addition to this, the arrangements made by the government for supplying 
medicines and medical aids were also on a very limited scale. There was also acute shortage of 
qualified medical personnel- like doctors, nurses, health educators etc. As the population increases, 
the availability of health facilities were very limited to cater the services to the people. 

Development of Health Services during (1947-1971) 

At the time of Independence in 1947, there were two civil hospitals in Mizoram i.e., Aizawl 
hospital with 36 beds and Lunglei hospital. In addition to these, two military hospitals were 
established at Military Camps (Aizawl AR and Lunglei A.R) to give medical aid especially to the 
Indian army. These two military hospitals were very helpful for the poor people as they were given 
free medical facilities. The total number of dispensaries was nine (9) in 1947. There was acute 
shortage of Doctors and Pharmacists as Mizoram was just another District of Assam. The entire 
medical care service organisation was under a civil surgeon (District Chief Medical and Health 
Officer) based at Aizawl and a Sub-Divisional Medical Officer based at Lunglei. In April 1950, a 
“Dhai” training course of twelve months duration was commenced at Aizawl hospital where 101 
Dhai were trained till June 1959. 

When the Mizo District Council was formed in 1952, there were some improvements in the 
health services as the number of dispensaries increased to 12 including travelling dispensaries, three 
(3) Primary Health Centres were also opened. The number of civil hospitals were also increased to 3 
by adding one additional hospital. In 1953, one more dispensary was opened at Vahai ( Saiha 
District), {Lushai Hills Letter, Dated 28th October, 1953). It seemed that the military hospitals did not 
function properly since the district council period. In 1955, Maternal and Child Health Programme 
was introduced and ten (10) of such Maternal and Child Health Centreswere opened in Mizoram. This 
programme was very helpful to improve the maternal and child health in different parts of the region. 
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Since it played an important role to serve free medical services to maternal and children, new centres 
were opened again to cover even the remotest and interior areas so that the total number of centres 
increased to 19 in 1960. Auxilliary Nurse and Midwifery (ANM) Training course of 2 years duration 
was started from 1957 with the objective of training personnel to work as nurses in the community 
services. There were 203 ANM who have completed the training from 1957-1981. 


Table -2: Growth of Health services during 1947-1971 


Year 

Number of Hospitals and Health Units 

1947 

2 hospitals and 2 military hospitals (Aizawl AR Hospitals and Lunglei AR hospital), 9 
Dispensaries. 

1950 

A “ Dhai ” Training Course was commenced at Aizawl Hospital 

1951 

2 hospitals and 2 military hospitals (Aizawl AR Hospitls and Lunglei AR hospital), 9 
Dispensaries (Including travelling dispensaries) 

1952 

3 hospitals, 3 Primary Health Centres, 14 Dispensaries(i.e., 7 Public Health Dispensaries 
and 7 Travelling Dispensaries) 

1955 

Maternal and Child Health Programme was introduced and 10 maternal and child health 
Centres were opened which increased to 19 during (1956-1960) 

1956 

3 hospitals, 3 Primary Health Centres, 14 Dispensaries(i.e., 7 Public Health Dispensaries 
and 7 Travelling Dispensaries) 

1957 

ANM- Two years training course was opened( 203 ANMs completed the training during 
1957-1981) 

1960 

3 hospitals, 3 Primary Health Centres, 14 Dispensaries(i.e., 7 Public Health Dispensaries 
and 7 Travelling Dispensaries) 

1966 

3 hospitals, 22 dispensaries, 3 Primary Health Centres 


Source: Compiled from different sources-(i) Gazetteer of Bengal and North- East India, 1993, p-467, (ii) 
Mizoram District Gazetteers, 1989 p-320 ,(iii) Damdawi la zat by Challiana , 1923 ,(iii) Census of India, 1921, 
Assam. Vol-III, (iv) Resolutions on the regulations for Medical Practitioners, Government of Mizoram, (v) 
Lushed Hills Letter No. 1368. Dated 18.4. 1940, (vi) Census of India , 1941, Delhi, (vii) Lushed Hills Letter dated 
21.1. 1953, (viii)Lushai Hills Letter Dated 28 th October, 1953, (ix) Human Resource Development Report, 
Mizoram 2013. 

In 1966, after 20 years of Indian Independence, there were three hospitals, twenty-two (22) 
dispensaries with emergency beds and three Primary health Centres with ten (10) beds each in 
Mizoram. Unfortunately, insurgency broke out in the same year and disrupted the functioning of the 
health services. ( Mizoram Human Development Report, 2013). Table 2 presents the major 
development in the provision of health care infrastructures during the District Council era. 

Growth of Health Services During Union Territory Period (1972-‘86) 

After upgradation of the Mizo District into a Union Territory of Mizoram in 1972, the 
Directorate of Health Services was created with three districts, that is, Aizawl, Lunglei and 
Chhimtuipui Districts under its purview. There was an improvement in the health services during the 
union Territory period (1972-1986). Table 3 shows the growth in number of hospitals and medical 
centres. 

In 1972, there were 3 hospitals with 27 medical units (i.e.25 dispensary and 2 Primary Health 
Centres). After four years in 1976-77, the number of hospitals increased to 4 including the 
establishment of one T.B. Hospital in Aizawl. At the same time, the number of dispensary also 
increased to 98 with 4 primary health centres and the total number health centres become 102 in the 
State. There was a lot of improvement in medical services in Mizoram by establishing private 
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hospitals in order to provide medical treatment at different places. The health services were mainly 
managed and organized by religious bodies during this period. In 1980-81, the number of hospitals 
increased to 8 while the number of medical centres decreased to 30.This was due to the amalgamation 
of dispensaries and upgraded them into Subsidiary Health Centres (SHC) for better health facilities to 
the people. Establishment of new Primary Health Centres (PHC) instead of continuing the functioning 
of smaller health units also led to the decreased in the number of health units. This indicated that the 
decreased in medical centres was meant for accessibility of better health services in the society. 


Table-3: Number of Hospitals and Medical Units during 1972-’86 


Year 

Hospitals 

Medical Centres 

1972-73 

3 

27 

1973-74 

3 

27 

1974-75 

3 

64 

1975-76 

3 

64 

1976-77 

4 

102 

1977-78 

4 

66 

1978-79 

6 

66 

1979-80 

6 

66 

1980-81 

8 

30 

1981-82 

8 

200 

1982-83 

8 

200 

1983-84 

9 

370 

1984-85 

9 

368 

1985-86 

9 

368 

1986-87 

9 

366 


Source: Statistical Handbook (various issues). Government of Mizoram. 


The Multipurpose Workers (MPW) Scheme was initiated throughout the state of Mizoram in 
the year 1977. The Auxiliary and Nursing Midwifery(ANM) Training School was also upgraded to 
the Multipurpose Health Worker School in the year 1980.During the short period, the medical units 
increased at a very fast rate from 30 units in 1980-81 to 370 in 1983-84. This was mainly because of 
opening a new 280 Sub-centres at different regions in order to solve greater inaccessibility of basic 
medical treatment for the people especially for the remote and backward areas in Mizoram. Subsidiary 
Health Centre and Primary Health Centre were also increased to 17 and 18 respectively. 

Growth of Health Services Post -Statehood 

When Mizoram was conferred a statehood in 1987, there were ten (10) hospital including 3 
private hospitals. There were 25 Subsidiary Health Centre (SHC) with 27 Primary Health Cenres 
(PHC) and 314 Sub Centres. The number of Subsidiary Health Centre was decreased because of the 
increased in the number of PHC and Sub- Centres. As a result, SHC decreased to 18 in 1997-98 and 
after that the function of SHC had been stopped in the state. The Community Health Centres (CHC) 
have been started functioning since 1994-95 by opening 6 (six) of such centres. By opening new CHC 
in 2000-01, the number of CHC reached to 9 and further to 12 in 2008-09 which remains the same till 
today. We have seen that the growth of PHC and Sub-Centres continuously increased over the 
period. There was 2.1 times increased with regard to the PHC over the period of 1987-2015. The 
increased in the total number of hospitals from 10 in 1987-88 to 31 in 2013-14 indicating a three- 
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fold increased during the period. The contribution of private sector is quite remarkably as the number 
of private hospitals increased from 3 to 19 over the period. The study showed that the growth of 
health services is considerable after the statehood as compared with those days in earlier periods. But 
the availability of medical centres and hospitals are inadequate for those who reside in the rural areas. 
Most of the hospitals are located in the urban areas and the Community Health Centres cannot support 
all the requirements for them. So, it is necessary to strengthen the capabilities of medical personnel 
and infrastructural facilities of CHC, PHC and Sub-Centres to be better accessibility of medical 
services for the rural people. 

As shown in Table -4, the growth of Government hospital was more or less stagnant over the 
period i.e, from 10 in 2000 to 12 in 2014-15. At the same time, the growth of private institutions was 
very fast from 4 to 19 over the period. This indicated that there was approximately 5 times increased 
in the number of private institutions. It is noted that the availability of healthcare facilities is 
inadequate at the levels of PHC and CHC. The contribution of the private sector in providing health 
care facilities is considerable in the state. The availability of medical aid at Sub Centre level increased 
from 351 to 370 over the period. 


Table 4: Growth of Number of Hospitals, SHCs, CHCs, PHCs and Sub Centres in Mizoram 


Year 

Number of Hospitals 

Subsidiary 
Health Centre 

CHCs 

PHCs 

Sub- Centre 

Government 

Private 

1987-88 

7 

3 

25 

- 

27 

314 

1988-89 

7 

4 

22 

- 

33 

314 

1989-90 

7 

4 

22 

- 

34 

314 

1990-91 

7 

4 

22 

- 

34 

314 

1991-92 

7 

4 

22 

- 

35 

314 

1992-93 

7 

4 

20 

- 

37 

314 

1993-94 

7 

4 

19 

- 

37 

314 

1994-95 

7 

4 

18 

6 

38 

314 

1995-96 

7 

4 

18 

6 

38 

314 

1996-97 

7 

4 

18 

6 

38 

314 

1997-98 

7 

4 

18 

6 

38 

314 

2000-01 

10 

4 

- 

9 

57 

351 

2001-02 

10 

4 

- 

9 

57 

351 

2002-03 

10 

4 

- 

9 

57 

351 

2003-04 

10 

4 

- 

9 

57 

351 

2004-05 

10 

5 

- 

9 

57 

366 

2005-06 

10 

7 

- 

9 

57 

366 

2006-07 

10 

9 

- 

9 

57 

367 

2007-08 

10 

12 

- 

9 

57 

370 

2008-09 

12 

12 

- 

12 

57 

370 

2009-10 

12 

12 

- 

12 

57 

370 
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2010-11 

12 

15 

- 

12 

57 

370 

2011-12 

12 

15 

- 

12 

57 

370 

2012-13 

12 

16 

- 

12 

57 

370 

2013-14 

12 

19 

- 

12 

57 

370 

2014-15 

12 

19 

- 

12 

57 

370 


Source: Statistical Handbooks, Various Issues, Statistical Abstract-2001-11, Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics, Government of Mizoram. 


Public health sector had humble beginning, with dynamic and enthusiastic leadership at the 
state and district levels. Every effort was being made to further increase the number of health facilities 
so that the community, even in the remotest part of the State could avail health services of trained 
personnel. The inter-denominational medical institute is under the jurisdiction of the Health and 
Family Welfare Department of the Government of Mizoram. Health Services are provided at primary, 
secondary and tertiary levels. Primary healthcare is overseen by a sub-centre at village level and a 
Primary Health Centres (PHC)/Community Health Centre (CHC) at the block/sub-divisional level. 
Secondary and tertiary health care are provided by district hospitals and the state hospital/referral 
hospital. The health services in the state have been assigned to two separate directorates -the 
Directorate of Health Services (DHS) and the Directorate of Hospital and Medical Education 
(DHME), each having a separate budget. 

In Mizoram, it is known that there is inequality in respect of availability of health 
infrastructure among the districts which leads to disastrous results in the society. The people 
especially from the economically backwards group suffered a lot because they cannot support 
themselves to access better health care facilities. Even though the central government takes necessary 
steps by implementing some health policies, the problem is still persistent in the state. Most of the 
medical personnel are willing to leave the village and remote areas for permanent settlement in the 
city areas. Meanwhile, the medical facilities in the village hospitals, CHC and PHC are not very 
inadequate even for the basic treatment which leads to serious problems for the people in the effected 
regions. So the state government need to take some initiatives to solve the problem. Thus, the District 
-wise - hospital and medical units can be seen in the following Table-5. 


Table-5: District-Wise hospital and medical Units in Mizoram(2012-13) 


SI. No 

Year/District 

Hospitals 

CHC’s 

PHC’s 

Sub-Centres 

Government 

Private 

1 

Mamit 

1 

- 

1 

7 

30 

2 

Kolasib 

1 

1 

1 

5 

28 

3 

Aizawl 

5 

11 

4 

10 

94 

4 

Champhai 

1 

1 

3 

11 

58 

5 

Serchhip 

1 

- 

1 

5 

27 

6 

Lunglei 

1 

1 

1 

9 

71 

7 

Lawngtlai 

1 

1 

1 

6 

35 

8 

Saiha 

1 

1 

- 

4 

27 

TOTAL 

12 

16 

12 

57 

370 


Source: Statistical Abstract- Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Government of Mizoram. 
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In Aizawl District, there were 5 Government and 11 Private Hospitals in 2012-13. The other 
districts are having one government and one private hospital each. In 2010-11, The total number of 
Sub-Centres were 370, out of which the maximum number i.e., 25.42 per cent are in Aizawl District 
and the least in Saiha district (i.e., 7. 30 per cent). The number of doctors and medical staffs were also 
increasing for the promotion of health status in the state. There is the problem of inadequate supply 
of medical staffs by the state government in order to meet the growing demand for the staffs in this 
service. Private hospitals and medical services are mainly managed by a religious body, an individual 
enterprise and the society. They provide a substantial back-up to the public health infrastructure in the 
state and caters to the needs of the people. 

Growth of Number of doctors and Medical staffs in Mizoram 

There was a continuous increased in the number of doctors and other medical staffs during 
1974-2014.The number of doctors and medical staffs increased at a very fast rate over the period. In 
1974-75, the total number of doctors were 18 in Mizoram which increased to 90 in 1981-82 and 161 
in 1990-91 and after that it further increased to 438 in 2013-14.During the union Territory period 
1972-86, the number of doctors increased from 18 to 65 in Mizoram. When Mizoram attained the 
statehood in 1987, there was only 76 doctors for the whole state. There was an absolute increase of 24 
times in the number of doctors over the period. The number of medical staffs also increased from 162 
in 1974-75 to 1932 in 2013-14 which was an increase of approximately 12 times. It increased at a 
fast rate because of new recruitment on contract basis from 2006-07. The compound annual growth 
rate for the number of doctors and medical staffs was 4.4 Per cent 3.4 per cent respectively. 

Fig-1: Number of Doctors and Medical Staffs in Mizoram (1974-2014). 



As shown in the Figure- 1, there has been a continual increase in the number of doctors during 
1974 -2014. The growth of other medical staffs increased at a very fast rate till 1989-90. During 1990- 
91 to 2004-05, there was not much progress in the number of medical staffs in Mizoram. After that, it 
has been started increasing at a high rate till 2014-15. 

Availability of Doctors, Hospitals and Medical Units in Mizoram 

The number of doctors, hospitals and medical units for the people through various decades 
has been shown in Table 6. When Mizoram attained Union Territory, there were 18,466 people for 
one Doctor and One hospital was shared by 1,10,797 people. This indicated that the facilities and 
availability of medical services and medical personnel (i.e., Doctor) were extremely inadequate in 
Mizoram. One Health Unit (Dispensary, SHC, PHC etc) was also shared by 12,310 people. But as we 
have seen that there was a lot of improvement with respect to population per doctor as it was 
decreased from 18,466 in 1972-73 to 5484 in 1981-82. The problem of inadequacy of hospitals and 
medical units remained the same. 
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Table-6: Availability of Doctors, Hospitals and Medical Units in Mizoram 


Year 

Population Per Doctor 

Population per Hospital 

Population Per health Unit 

1972-73 

18,466 

1,10,797 

12,310 

1981-82 

5484 

1,23,439 

16,457 

1991-92 

4284 

62,705 

1869 

2001-02 

3184 

63469 

2130 

2011-12 

3082 

40637 

2499 


Source: Calculated based on the Data of Statistical handbook, various Issues. 


After statehood, these problems had been solved to a great extent by appointing some medical 
staffs, established and upgraded medical centres at different places in the state. As per the statistical 
record, there was 4284 people per doctor, 62,705 per hospital and 1869 per medical centres during the 
decade of 1991-92. The study shows that the accessibility of medical facilities and availability of 
doctors improved at a very fast rate. As per 2011 census, the population per doctor was 3082, 
population per hospital 40637 and 2499 people per medical unit. 

Bed-Strength in Hospitals and Medical Centres 

The bed strength in hospitals and medical centres during 2000-2014 is shown in Fig-2. As per 
the statistical record, Government of Mizoram, the bed strength in government hospitals, CHCs and 
PHCs remained the same during the year 2000-04 (i.e., 794, 360 and 560 respectively). Since 2004-05, 
it has been continuously increasing as recorded as 91 1 in this year which increased to 101 1 in 2008- 
09 and further to 1019 in 2013-14. The study indicated that there is a slight increased in the number of 
bed strength with regard to government hospitals. The same trend has been seen in CHCs and PHCs 
over the period. The contribution of private hospitals and nursing homes was remarkable. Their bed 
strength increased from 500 to 1053 over the period (i.e., 2 times). Since the number of private 
hospitals is more than the government hospitals , the bed-strength is also larger than that of the 
government hospitals. 


Fig-2: Bed strength in hospitals and medical centres in Mizoram (2000-14) 


i I ■ 1 1 1 1 1 1 



2009-10 2011-12 2013-14 


i Hospitals (G) 

I CHC's (G) 
i PHCslG) 

i Hospital and Nursing 
Home (Pvt) 


Source: statistical handbook-fvarious issues), Government of Mizoram 


Number of Patients treated in the Hospitals 

The total number of patients treated in both private and government hospitals are presented in 
the Fig.3.1t is shown that there was fluctuations with regard to the number of patients treated in the 
hospitals. The study proves that most of the patients went to government hospitals for their treatment. 
This is mainly because of better facilities in government ones and their insufficient financial support. 
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Those who can afford the private hospitals are less but the private hospitals provide good hospitality 
and patient care to the customers. The number of patients treated in government hospital increased 
from 457982 in 2002-03 to 769830 in 2013-14.But it was decreased in term of percentage out of the 
total number of patients treated in the hospitals from 84 per cent to 78 per cent over the period. In 
private hospital, the number of patients treated increased from 89817 in 2002-03 to 215945 in 2013- 
14. It also showed that the percentage of patients treated in private hospitals improved from 16 per 
cent 22 per cent over the period. The average percentage of the patients treated in the government 
hospitals during this period was 83 per cent while it was 17 per cent in the private hospitals. This 
indicates that the contribution of private hospitals for the accessibility of health services is quite 
remarkable over the period. The compound annual growth rate (CAGR) for out -patient and in-patient 
under government hospital was 5 per cent and 4 per cent over the period. The private hospital also 
showed that the CAGR of 4 per cent and 7 per cent in respect of out-patient and in patient during the 
period. 

Fig.3: Number of Patients treated in Hospitals (2002-’ 14) 



Source: Statistical handbook-various issues, Government of Mizoram 

Findings and Conclusion: Based on our analysis, we may draw the following findings and 

conclusion: 

• The study shows that even though health services was started with a humble beginning, the 
development took place at a fast rate in this sector. The contribution of missionaries, religious 
bodies, societies, individuals etc., are also praiseworthy for the improvement of health services in 
the state. 

• Since the Mizos did not immediately accept western medicines and health services under the 
British government, attendance to the dispensaries were quite few. There was however, a growing 
trend towards the acceptance of colonial health services . 

• It is observed that even-though the accessibility of medical facilities and availability of doctors 
improved at a very fast rate, the problem of inadequacy medical services remained the same in the 
state. 

• There is inequality in respect of availability of health infrastructure among the districts which 
leads to disastrous results in the society. Meanwhile, the medical facilities in the village hospitals, 
CHC and PHC are very inadequate even for the basic treatment which leads to serious problems 
for the people in the effected regions. So the state government need to take some initiatives to 
solve the problems. 

• With the independence of India in 1947 and establishment of Mizo District Council in 1952, 
significant improvement was seen in the administration of public health services in Mizoram. 
Among the initiatives worth mentioning during 1947 to 1971 were the significant increased in 
number of dispensaries, establishment of three Public Health Centre (PHC), establishment of 
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maternal and child health centres, and establishment of training courses for Auxiliary Nursing 
Midwifery (ANM). Unfortunately, the smooth progress of public healthcare services was 
disrupted by the outbreak of insurgency in 1966. However, the full fledge directorate of health 
services was created in the state with the elevation of the Mizo District Council to Union Territory 
status in 1972. The number of medical centres had increased manifold from a mere 27 to 366 
between 1972 and 1987. 

• A significant improvement in the organizational structures of public health services was made 
with the attainment of full-fledge state in after 1987. Different set up of public hospitals with 
varying degree of capacity like Civil Hospitals, Community Health Centres (CHC), Primary 
Health Centre (PHC), Sub-centres, etc have come up across the different parts of the state. 
Consequently, the number of qualified medical personnel (doctors, nurses, etc) have increased 
significantly while the number of patients treated through these institutions have also increased by 
several times. At the same time, the state has also seen private investment on health care services 
since recently. 
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Abstract 

Wordsworth had tender sympathy for lower animals and birds. For this reason, he used his 
Skylark as inspiration of life. With the help of his rich imagination, his broad vision and love of 
liberty, he had gone into the world of Skylark. Wordsworth's To The Skylark stands supreme in the 
galaxy of Wordsworth’s smaller poems. The poet is enraptured by the joyous song of a skylark that 

soars high and sings in the sky. To him the bird is a heavenly musician. He thinks that the bird is a 

symbol of noble aspiration and its song has something holy and elevating in it. Though the bird flies 
upward, yet it does not forget its nest on the earth. To the poet the song of the skylark is no 

ordinary song. The skylark has just cause to be proud of a capacity which it alone possesses and 

which is denied to other birds. All other birds usually sing in the spring season under the influence of 
its charming beauty. The poet compares the skylark with the nightingale. Shelley regards Nature as the 
embodiment of the Eternal. Shelley’s poem To A Skylark is an exquisite lyric of delicate beauty and 
subtle charm. The poet greets the Skylark as a joyous spirit singing spontaneously from a very lofty 
height in the sky. The poet does not know what the bird is or what it is most like. The bird that 
can sing so sweetly appears to be a mystery to him. The poet imagines the melody of its song to be 
a thing of heaven and not of the moral earth. Skylark's song differs radically from those of men 
because it is quite free from any tinge of sorrow. The poet wants to be inspired by the Skylark for 
an effective expression of his poetic thought. Both Wordsworth and Shelley have used the song of 
Skylark as source of their poetic inspiration. Two poems are unquestionably among the finest in 

English literature. They deal with more or less the same theme. In so far as the spirit of the poems is 

concerned, they are sharply contrasted. 

Keywords:- Bird, inspiration, Skylark, song, melody, sweetly, thought. 

Wordsworth had tender sympathy for lower animals and birds. His love of Nature, love of 
man and love of lower animals & birds were inseparably linked together because he regarded 
both man and lower animals & birds as parts of a universal scheme. For this reason, he 

used his Skylark as inspiration of life. With the help of his rich imagination, his broad 

vision and love of liberty, he had gone into the world of Skylark. With its imaginative 
vigour, boldness of conception, austere classical diction and philosophical depth, Wordsworth’s 
To The Skylark stands supreme in the galaxy of Wordsworth’s smaller poems. 

The poet is enraptured by the joyous song of a skylark that soars high and sings in 

the sky. To him the bird is a heavenly musician, a pilgrim of the sky. He thinks that the 

bird is a symbol of noble aspiration and its song has something holy and elevating in it. 

Though the bird flies upward, yet it does not forget its nest on the earth. Its eyes are always 

fixed on its nest, because it has deep affection for its mate and young ones which lie there. 
Though it soars up very high in the sky, yet never forgets its affection for its mate and its 
young ones in the nest. It never loses sight of its nest and can drop down into it whenever 
it so desires, stopping its song and folding its trembling wings. 

To the poet the song of the skylark is no ordinary song. It is inspired by its love for 
its mate and young ones which lie in the nest below. This love inspired song is the 
perpetual link that connects the bird with its mate and young ones whom it never forgets 
though it soars so high in the sky. The sweet melody of the bird’s song floats in the sky. It 
also rains down the surface of the earth and enchants those who hear it. The skylark has just 
cause to be proud of a capacity which it alone possesses and which is denied to other birds. 
All other birds usually sing in the spring season under the influence of its charming beauty. 
But the skylark sings all the year round. It does not require the aid of the spring season for 
the joyous outburst of its melodious song. It has independent source of inspiration. 
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The poet compares the skylark with the nightingale. He speaks of an ideal of life 

suggested by the skylark’s habit of soaring high up in the sky, with its eyes fixed on its 

nest where it can drop down at will. He points out that nightingale sings from her bower in 
the wood and is hidden from our view by the shade of foliage there. But the skylark sings 
from the broad open sky and is hidden in the dazzling light of the sun. The nightingale is 
a bird of the world and belongs to the earth. On the contrary, the skylark is a bird of the 
sky. From heaven and near it the skylark sings and floods the earth with a rain of melody. 
Its song is instinct with a sweetness more divine than that of the nightingale as it comes 
down from the purer regions of the sky, and is true to heaven and earth. It teaches a great 
lesson to mankind. The skylark soars up in the sky amidst glorious light, but its eyes are 
fixed fast upon its nest on the ground. It is thus a symbol of the truly wise men who 
cultivate the higher virtues but are, at the same time, mindful of the ordinary duties of life. 

Shelley is at one with the romantic temper of his age in describing to Nature a 

spiritual quality and significance and regarding man’s life as dynamic and progressive. But 
he goes beyond romanticism in his idea of a vigorous dynamic life of Nature. He regards 
Nature as the embodiment of the Eternal. Shelley’s poem To A Skylark is an exquisite lyric 

of delicate beauty and subtle charm. The poet greets the Skylark as a joyous spirit singing 

spontaneously from a very lofty height in the sky. The skylark sings as it flies very high up 
in the sky. As it moves upwards, its flapping wings flash in the sunlight. So in its 

continuous motion upward, the bird looks like a mass of flame whirling up into the sky. In 

course of its ascent, it sings continuously and as it sings it flies up. In the morning , it 
sings and flies invisible like a spirit of joy. In the evening, it sings and flies invisible like a 
star in the broad day light. 

The poet does not know what the bird is or what it is most like. The bird that can 
sing so sweetly appears to be a mystery to him. The poet imagines the melody of its song 
to be a thing of heaven and not of the moral earth. He is unable to solve the mystery of 
the bird and its sweet song. The melody of its song appears to him brighter than bright 
drops of rain, falling a rainbow - coloured cloud. The skylark remains invisible high up in 
the sky in the dazzling light of the sun, and sends forth the melody of its spontaneous song 
for men to hear it with joy. It does this like a poet who remains hidden behind the radiance 
of his own poetry and gives spontaneous expression to his thought and ideas. The Skylark 
sings in the fullness of its heart being prompted by feelings of love for its mate from a 
lofty height in the sky. It does this like a maiden of noble birth who sings a sweet song of 

love alone, out of the fullness of her heart from her private chamber in the tower of a 

palace to compose her heart overcharged with feelings of love, the sweet melody of her song 
overflowing her chamber. 

The Skylark which is a spirit of joy sends out the rich melody of its sweet 

spontaneous song from a lofty height in the sky unseen by any man just as a glow - worm, 

in a valley on which the darkness and dew of evening have fallen, scatters its greenish 
yellow light which floats in the air from among the flowers and grass which hide it from 
the view of man. Skylark’s song is superior to the rapture of songs sung by men to 
celebrate marriage or victory in war. Songs in the human world like songs of marriage and 
victory in war are joyous and beautiful. But when they are compared with the song of the 
Skylark, they appear to be no better than mere senseless sounds. 

The sweet melody of the Skylark is a mystery to the poet. Though he is not definite 
about the source of inspiration of the bird’s song, yet he is fully convinced that the joyous 
song must have been inspired either by some beautiful objects of nature or by some glorious 
aspects of landscape and skyscape or by bird’s love of its own mate or by its ignorance of 
the sorrows and sufferings so common in human life on earth. 
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To the poet, The joy of the Skylark is pure , intense and unalloyed. It is free from 
weariness. It never becomes dull. It is never troubled even with the slightest trace of 
vexation or disgust. It loves its mate intensely and, unlike man, never feels cloyed and 
wearied. The joy and happiness of the Skylark are superior to those of men. The joy and 
happiness of human beings, however, intense they may be, can never be pure , unalloyed and 
free from weariness. These are always mixed with feelings of vexation and disgust. The poet 
thinks that in its conception of death the skylark is superior to man. Man has a vague 
feeling of uncertainty about the mystery of it. This overshadows his life and dilutes his joy 
and happiness with a tinge of sorrow. The Skylark’s joy is perfect, since it has a surer 
conception of death and has no vague fear about it. It knows that death is not a sad thing 
but the gateway to a fuller and happier life. This certainty has set its mind at rest and the 
hope of happiness after death has inspired it to sing so profusely in the fullness of its heart. 

Men are contemplative by nature. They think of the past and the future. When they 
think of the past their minds are filled with vain regrets for their sorrows and failures in life. 
When they think of the future they are troubled with uncertainty about it. Besides they are 
oppressed with a constant feeling of discontent with things around them. They waste away in 
grief, out of passionate but unfulfilled longing for things which they do not really exist. So 
they can never be free from a tinge of sorrow. They are not destined to enjoy undiluted joy 
and happiness. Hence their sweetest songs -the songs that appeal most to their minds - are 
those that are composed of the most melancholy thoughts. Skylark’s song differs radically 
from those of men because it is quite free from any tinge of sorrow. 

To the poet, the natural instinct that prompts the Skylark to sing so joyfully is better 
than the pleasing melody of all music. It is also better than all wisdom recorded in books 
from which poets may learn and draw inspiration for their poetry. So the poet eagerly desires 
to acquire the bird’s instinctive capacity for joyful singing with a view to utilising it in 
expressing his poetic thoughts, since he sincerely believes that it would be more helpful to 
him than all music and all wisdom he may derive from books. He wants to be identified 
with the Skylark as he feels that he has a kinship with the bird. The Skylark despises the 
earth where cares abound. It soars to a lofty height and sings joyfully. The poet too is a 
scorner of “the earthiness of the earth”. So he wants to rise above the cares and anxieties 
of the earthly life and soar to a lofty height “on the viewless wings of poesy” 1 to be able 
to give expression to his poetic thoughts joyfully for mankind to hear. 

The poet wants to be inspired by the Skylark for an effective expression of his 
poetic thought. He longs to have a share of the bird’s instinctive capacity for joy which is 
the secret of the melody of its sweet song. If he could learn at least a part of this secret, 
he would surely acquire the frenzy of the bird’s melodious fervour and express his poetic 
message with enough force, melody and vigour. He would then compel the whole world and 
humanity to hear his poetic message with that eagerness and attention with which he himself 
is hearing the gladsome notes of the bird’s song. In his Ode to the West Wind Shelley has 
expressed a similar desire to be identified with the West Wind and to acquire its potent 
energy so that he may spread his poetic thoughts and prophetic message among mankind. 

Both Wordsworth and Shelley have used the song of Skylark as source of their poetic 
inspiration. Two poems are unquestionably among the finest in English literature. They deal 
with more or less the same theme. In so far as the spirit of the poems is concerned, they 
are sharply contrasted. Shelley’s Skylark is an embodiment of soaring aspiration which has 
nothing earthly about it, while in Wordsworth’s poem it is the symbol of idealism which has 
its foundation in realism. In Shelley’s poem the Skylark is described as a “scorner of the 
ground”2 where all sorts of sorrows and sufferings abound. It flies away from the earth in 
scorn. In that way Shelley’s Skylark i s, like Shelley himself a beautiful and intellectual angel 
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beating in the void his luminous wings in vain. It is a symbol of romantic idealism which 
does not know how to come to terms with the intractable real. Wordsworth ‘s Skylark, on the 
other hand, has its eyes affectionately fixed on its nest on the ground, even while it soars 
in the sky. It never loses sight of its nest on the ground. It is thus the symbol of wise and 
rational idealism which never loses its contact with reality. There is greater beauty in 
Shelley’s poem but more of dignity in Wordsworth’s poem. 

In point of lyrical charm, Shelley’s poem is undoubtedly superior to Wordsworth’s 
poem. It is more thrilling because of its wonderful flow of music and its brilliant, colourful 
images. These images of Shelley’s poem are dazzling in their beauty. There is a rapturous 
note in it which is not in Wordsworth’s poems. As a result at first sight Wordsworth’s 
poem seems to be bald and almost prosaic by its side. On thinking more deeply, we 
discover that in this very baldness lies the greater dignity of Wordsworth’s poem. He is 
more meditative and hence, less lyrical than Shelley. His deep meditativeness has led him to 
discard colourful images and made him stark and simple in utterance. 1 think that 
Wordsworth’s poem is the grave voice of the thinker. Shelley’s poem is the ecstatic song 
of the lark itself, with its short bursts of melody rising to a long-sustained climax. 
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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to examine the professional development activities of practicing school librarians. 
To be prepared to teach thinking skills, school librarians work to enhance their own skills and competences. 
School librarians seek professional growth through ongoing exposure to learning communities, webinars, 
presentations, traditional district wide meetings and membership in professional organizations. This paper will 
provide an analysis of survey responses and school library regarding their professional development experiences 
with reading habits and attitude of the learners (students). Elements for successful workshops and other 
professional development opportunities are discussed with recommendations for professional development from 
a variety of resources from attractive libraries facilities. 

Key Words: Professional development, school librarians, Reading habits from school level. 
Introduction: 

In defining a strong library program one factor seems to contribute more to student success 
than any other and that is the presence of a highly trained - highly educated librarian. The impact 
librarians may have on student academic achievement is well documented (Neuman, 2011; Harvey, 
2010; Lamb, 2011). Studies have proven that media specialists can have a positive impact on student 
achievement (Hopkins & Zweizeg 1999; Lance, Welborn, & Hamilton-Pennell, 1993; Loertscher, & 
Todd, 2003). Based upon these reports, both practicing librarians and policy makers have seen the 
need to integrate the school library position fully into the instructional practice. Therefore, efforts to 
improve and enhance the instructional skills, competencies and interactions of librarians, have 
become a target of educational reform (Darling-Hammond & Richardson, 2009; Desimone, 2011; 
Kuhlthau, Maniotes, & Caspari, 2007). Effective professional development for school librarians is 
critical to the process of ensuring quality instruction in supporting teachers and facilitating student 
learning (Peacock, 2001; Darling-Hammond & Richardson, (2009). Emerging technologies in 
addition to changing educational reforms and mandates demand that librarians pursue ongoing 
professional growth over the course of their careers. In response to these demands to fulfill the 
mission of professional growth, and as suggested by the American Association for School Librarians 
(AASL, 2009), professionals seek a range of face-to-face and online environments from which to gain 
knowledge from the greater learning community and each other in order to be better prepared in the 
school library profession. School librarians, like classroom teachers find multiple opportunities for 
pursuit of growth, and varied avenues to increase knowledge and skills, therefore it is critical to 
determine what an effective professional development activity requires. Using the results of an online 
survey, this study looks at a comparison of the positive and negative elements of professional 
development as reported by school librarians. 

Definition and meaning of Education: - This is related with Reading attitude and reading habit that 
is to be flowed in Educational life. 

> Education is the manifestation of perfection already in man. Like fire in a piece of flint, 

Knowledge exists in the mind. Suggestion is the friction which brings it out. (Swami 

Vivekananda) 
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> By Education 1 mean an all-round drawing of the best in child and man-body, mind and spirit. 
(Mahatma Gandhi) 

> Education is the preparation of complete living for future. (H. Spencer) 

> Education is the influence of the environment on the behavior with a view to producing a 
permanent change in his habits of behavior, of thought and attitude.(G. H. Thompson) 

> Plato said that -turning the inward eye of soul. (” 1 mean by education that training which is 
given by Suitable habits to the first instinct of virtue in children.”) 

> Monroe said about Plato’s philosophy of education- Plato attempted to formulate a new basis 
for the moral life which gives sufficient scope for the individual while at the same time 
providing an ample basis for institutional life. (Monroe) 

> Plato said that - “I mean by education that training which is given by suitable habits to the 
first instincts of virtue in children” 

> Programme of libratory education supporting and to compliment larger social struggle for 
liberation. 

(Paulo Freire, 1921-1997) Freire"s Philosophy of Education-“A human Education is a path 
through which men and women can become conscious about their presence in the World” ”A 
student should realized that from the highest good to the meanest grass the same power is 
present in all weather manifested or not” (Swami Vivekananda) 

Methodology: - 

This article focuses on the Principles of Effective Professional Development for School 
Library Leaders. So we are study some article teaching, learning, and so on reading habits attitude 
among the various type of library users library and Teachers motivation , librarian can provide 
support their necessary documents which is changing dark to bright life by the learning process or 
technology method . This study is a descriptive study in which the sample was elected by means of 
random sampling and some are closed structure questionnaire with adopted for the survey. A survey 
was used as a method of collecting the data from primary to university level library staff for library 
using record with reading habits and also learning development. Beside we are consulted school 
teachers, librarian, and Teachers Training college professor for data collection. The data analysis is 
descriptive in nature for main focused on Principles of Effective Professional Development for School 
Library Leaders. 

We are used the Smith & Robinson (1980) defined reading as "an active attempt on the part 
of reader to understand a writer's message" are used for fulfill this article. 

Need of the school Library for Learning: - 

A school needs a library because libraries support the school’s work of literacy and education. 
A school library is useful in literacy work from the earliest stage because it encourages good reading 
habits to be formed when children are young. All teachers should aim to stimulate children’s curiosity 
about books and to encourage students to start loving the written word. One of the best ways of doing 
this is to set up a school library with a wide variety of information and fiction books. The vocabulary 
range of these books should suit all skill levels, so that even reluctant students will be able to read 
what they want, when they want, for their studies. A library should also have stock that is fun to read. 
When students discover that soccer yearbooks, novels and magazines are also in the library they may 
start to spend some of their leisure time reading. The more students read, the faster their English will 
improve. This will help them in their studies and when they leave school. The school library supports 
the student’s studies. Every library collection will have information that can improve students .The 
school library supports the student’s studies. Every library collection will have information that can 
improve students’ understanding of the subjects they learn at school, and increase their knowledge of 
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the world. A school library may also have books by local writers that will encourage students’ interest 
and pride in the local area. As well as providing access to information, a school library allows 
students to develop the skills of searching for information on their own. This will help to develop a 
problem-solving and active approach to learning. Pupils who regularly look up information in books 
will improve both their form work and their reading skills. Libraries are also very useful for teachers. 
All staff, whether maths, woodwork, home economics, science or geography teachers, can improve 
their form teaching by using stock from the library. Libraries are a source of information for every 
teacher, not just for English teachers. This is especially so if the school library has stock which can: 

• give students knowledge (both general knowledge and specific information from set textbooks) 

• provide explanations, e.g. about how coal is made or for particular sports rules 

• satisfy students’ curiosity and interest in life 

• offer art, craft, music, dance and cultural information. 

Using the books and other stock in the library will help teachers prepare their lessons better. It 
may also encourage teachers to give students project work that asks them to go to the library and find 
out information for their form work. This will encourage students to study, learn and achieve better 
results as well as give them the confidence to start looking for information on their own. 

Objective of Learning 

Education is a life-long process, so there is a special role in human life lessons. When 
students read books that are different than their text books and other too developed the habit of 
reading through the text. They were never practical information that can easily dominate contents. 
Reading helps us in a special way in the formation of self and personality. 

Education in the wider sense is a lifelong process. It begins with the birth of a child and ends 
with death. Life is ever-changing. Education is also ever-changing and dynamic. Education must help 
one to adjust with this changing pattern life. “Education, in its broadest sense, is the means of the 
social continuity,” says John Dewey. Education does not mean only learning of 3R"-reading writing 
and arithmetic. It consists of development of 3H also- head heart and hand. Most valuable reveal of 
Jonh Dewey about Habit.- Jon Dewey says “life is a bundle of habits -good and bad. Educational 
efforts are directed to the formation of good habits. It is the child’s plastic nature which helps the 
formation of all types of habits -intellectual, social, emotional and moral. Formation of habits helps 
us to grow. Habits encourage accuracy and clarity. Growth requires the Cultivation of habits- 
intellectual, social, emotional and moral. 

Reading is a way to get better knowledge of one’s own experiences and it can be an exciting 
journey to self-discovery. Reading transfers experiences to the individual so that the reader may 
expand one’s horizons, identify, extend and intensify his or her interest and gain deeper understanding 
of the world (Green, 2002). In simple words, it is a process of interpreting printed and written words. 
In depth, it is an effective process of conscious learning that influences the accuracy of information 
Reading has been the passion of the greatest personalities of all times. Humans have been reading 
since ages and thus words of knowledge have been passed on through generations. The reading habit 
influences in the promotion of one's personal development in particular and social progress in general. 
Regular and systematic reading sharpens the intellect, refines the emotions, elevates tastes and 
provides perspectives for one's living; and thereby prepares a person for an effective participation in 
the social, religious, cultural and political life. Reading fires the imagination of the person. It adds 
new sight to eyes and new wisdom to mind. "A dumb person becomes a communicator and a lame 
climbs mountains of knowledge through reading" is an old saying. Reading loads the mind with new 
software (Satija, 2002). The individual who reads well has at his command a means for widening his 
mental horizons and for multiplying his opportunities of success. Reading is a vital factor affecting 
intellectual and emotional growth. Sir Richard Steele has logically quoted, “Reading is to mind what 
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exercise is to body". The definition of reading has undergone through many changes. In the past, 
reading simply meant to extract visual information from any given codes or systems. However, 
thereafter, reading became much more complex and involved the understanding of a whole text 
composed of written signs. Smith & Robinson (1980) defined reading as "an active attempt on the 
part of reader to understand a writer's message". 

1) To achieve a higher study. 

2) For Pleasure /To Acquire knowledge. 

3) In order to verify any of the information with quirisity. 

4) In order to get answers to any questions in his mind. 

5) The text for reading habits is more interest on the text. 

6) To collect information or to gate information 

Importance of Reading across Curriculum with Reading Habit (For learning and reading):- 

Q Francis Bacon said “Reading market a full man "Reading that people become filled man use". 

Q Dan Lacy said- “But if men are human, because they can talk, they are civilized, because they 
can read. 

Q Acharyya Prafulla Chandra Roy “a great Scientist, educationist, & philanthropist who said 
about the study or reading & it compared with austere (sadhna) or arduous practice. We are 
known his famous book (Adhyayan „o" Sadhna) “Study & Austere” which book is mention 
about the benefit of reading to massage on the “Story of Study & Knowledge Chapter” 
(Adhyayan) " Gayan Probondhe” 

Goal of Librarian: - 

‘What a library looks like depends very much on the idea the librarian has of its purpose. If it 
is just an office wherereaders can borrow books the library will be a very dull place indeed. If the 
librarian thinks all it needs are a few shelvesof books and a desk for the librarian, no user will spend 
more time there than is absolutely necessary. ’ ‘If the librarian sees the library as a place where users 
can study, read or even browse and obtain information of allkinds, or even better: if he or she 
considers the library to be the social focus of the Centre/school then the librarian canmake an effort to 
turn even an unattractive room into an efficient, friendly place where users will be pleased to 
spendsome time and where they feel at home. ’ 

From a library newsletter produced by Ruth Weitzel, working as a VSO librarian in the 
Caribbean with a number oflocal colleagues including Laurentia Israel, Jacqueline Mussington, 
Patricia Baptiste and Nellie Payne The first library stories. The Memory’ is something you should try 
to avoid. The second story, ‘The Reality?’, shows thelibrary is badly managed and is hard for students 
to use: there are no interesting books in it, just textbooks. The thirdstory, ‘Your Goal’, explains what a 
good library should be like - friendly, well organized and an enjoyable place for the students and 
teachers to use. Read on to find out how to make your school library a success. 

Different types of school library for learning and reading: - 

There are three different types of school library. All should be organized so that students and 
teachers find them easy to use. 

[1] Primary school library: - 

In a primary school library it is essential to encourage children to love reading. A good idea is 
to divide primary schoolstock into skill levels: books for beginners and books for children who are 
just starting to read on their own. Make surechildren can easily reach all the stock. You could put 
books on a low shelf with mats or cushions nearby so that childrencan look at the books on their own 
or make them very comfortable when their teacher reads them a story. 
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[2] Secondary school library:- 

In a secondary school library it is important to build on the interest in books and reading 
developed at primary school. It is essential to provide information books which support students’ 
studies as well as continuing to develop students ‘reading skills for life. 

[3] Form room library: - 

If your school is unable to find a separate room for the library, or if you have security 
problems at an existing library, a good way of keeping books safely is to store them in a lockable 
cupboard. A form room library may have very few books, but it can be helpful for staff teaching large 
forms of mixed ability students. See chapter 3 for more about form a library classification is a system 
of coding and organizing documents or library materials (books, serials, audiovisual materials, 
computer files, maps, manuscripts, realia) according to their subject and allocating a call 
numbci'l clarification needed] to that information resource. Bibliographic classification systems group 
entities together that are relevant to the same subject, typically arranged in a hierarchical tree structure 
(like classification systems used in biology). A different kind of classification system, called a faceted 
classification system, is also widely used which allows the assignment of multiple classifications to an 
object, enabling the classifications to be ordered in multiple ways Contents 

Description: - 

Library classification form part of the field of library and information science. It is a form of 
bibliographic classification (library classifications are used in library catalogs, while "bibliographic 
classification" also covers classification used in other kinds of bibliographic databases). It goes hand 
in hand with library (descriptive) cataloging under the rubric of crying library materials is called a 
cataloguer or catalog librarian. Library classification systems are one of the two tools used to facilitate 
subject access. The other consists of alphabetical indexing languages such as Thesauri and Subject 
Headings systems. 

Library classification of a piece of work consists of two steps. Firstly, the "absoluteness" of 
the material is ascertained. Next, a call number (essentially a book's address) based on the 
classification system in use at the particular library will be assigned to the work using the notation of 
the system. It is important to note that unlike subject heading or thesauri where multiple terms can be 
assigned to the same work, in library classification systems, each work can only be placed in one 
class. This is due to shelving purposes: A book can have only one physical place. However in 
classified catalogs one may have main entries as well as added entries. Most classification systems 
like the Dewey Decimal Classification (DDC) and Library of Congress classification also add a cutter 
number to each work which adds a code for the author of the work. 

Classification systems in libraries generally play two roles. Firstly, they facilitate subject 
access by allowing the user to find out what works or documents the library has on a certain subject. 
[1] Secondly, they provide a known location for the information source to be located (e.g. where it is 
shelved). Until the 19th century, most libraries had closed stacks, so the library classification only 
served to organize the subject catalog. In the 20th century, libraries opened their stacks to the public 
and started to shelve the library material itself according to some library classification to simplify 
subject browsing. 

Some classification systems are more suitable for aiding subject access, rather than for shelf 
location. For example, UDC which uses a complicated notation including plus, colons are more 
difficult to use for the purpose of shelf arrangement but are more expressive compared to DDCin 
terms of showing relationships between subjects. Similarly faceted classification schemes are more 
difficult to use for shelf arrangement, unless the user has knowledge of the citation order. 

Depending on the size of the library collection, some libraries might use classification 
systems solely for one purpose or the other. In extreme cases a public library with a small collection 
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might just use a classification system for location of resources but might not use a complicated subject 
classification system. Instead all resources might just be put into a couple of wide classes (Travel, 
Crime, Magazines etc.). This is known as a "mark and park" classification method, more formally 
called reader interest classification. [2] 

Specializations 

In large libraries, librarians may specialize in areas such as acquisition, research, cataloguing, 
online services or children's services. They may also work in specialist libraries, including corporate, 
legal, medical or school libraries. See the separate entries for Teacher - Primary and Teacher - 
Secondary for information on teacher librarians. 

Information Manager: - 

An information manager is responsible for bridging the gap between sources of information 
and those who need to access it. Information managers may also become involved in research, 
technical writing, public relations, desktop publishing, database management and design, and market 
research. Librarians are assisted in their work by library technicians and library assistants. 

Personal Requirements 

> Aptitude for working with computers 

> Goodorganizational skills 

> Good communication skills 

> Ability to work with people of all ages from diverse social and cultural backgrounds 

> Good problem-solving skills 

> Able to work independently or as part of a team, strong customer service focus. Required by 
the students. Library books must be kept properly. 

SUGGESTION FOR LEARNING AND ITS IMLICATIONS:- 

The day of Eblinghaus up to a subsequent day the psychology theory tended to build up a 
mechanical conception of learning . The Gestalt psychology tired to look at the field of learning and 
perception more closely, than others and stressed the importance of insight in learning. The instinctive 
responses indicated that trials and errors behavior have little value for effectiveness indicative 
learning which demands insight the direction. 

1) As the child leans, he gains more and more experience which helps him to understand the 
environment more closely than before .The relationships between the various factors in the 
environment are gradually discovered with the enrichment are gradually discovered. Thus a 
continuous development takes place in the learner’s cognitive, affective and conative life. 

2) Learning has been described mainly has a process, because it is a progressive function in 
human behavior, a multipolar process. 

It is involves the learner, he teacher as well as the environmental factors. 

3) While learning, one acquires some knowledge and experience and retains them for future 
guidance. Thus learning involves both acquisition and retention. 

4) All this acquisition and retention should have a reference to some goal. If there is a define 
goal, learning becomes more effective as a result of motivation. 

5) Motivation is the essential condition for learning, and much depends upon how a learner can 
be motivated. It is a fact that, the need -satisfaction brings motivation in learning. Teacher is, 
therefore, required to know means of creating motivation in learning with the reading habits 
for uses of library facilities. 
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CONCLUSION:- 

Education in the wider sense is a lifelong process. It begins with the birth of a child and ends 
with death. Life is ever-changing. Education is also ever-changing and dynamic. Education must help 
one to adjust with this changing pattern life. “Education, in its broadest sense, is the means of the 
social continuity,” says John Dewey. Education does not mean only learning of 3R"-reading writing 
and arithmetic. It consists of development of 3H also- head heart and hand. Most valuable reveal of 
Jonh Dewey about Habit.- Jon Dewey says “life is a bundle of habits -good and bad. Educational 
efforts are directed to the formation of good habits. It is the child’s plastic nature which helps the 
formation of all types of habits -intellectual, social, emotional and moral. Formation of habits helps 
us to grow. Habits encourage accuracy and clarity. Growth requires the Cultivation of habits- 
intellectual, social, emotional and moral. In the opinion of a school, any stimulation reaching the brain 
is taken up a dynamic interacting system and its effects there by depend on the total activity going on 
in the brain and develop with natural psychology Principles of Effective Professional Development 
for School Library Leaders their attractive reading materials which is automatically increase’s the 
library users . 
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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to determine “Effects of Yogasanas and Free Hand Exercise on 
Depression and Anxiety among Information Technology Sector Men and Women ’. To achieve the purpose 
of this study forty five subjects were randomly selected from various information sector people in salt lake, 
Kolkata, the subject’s age groups were ranged between 25-35 years only. They were divided into three equal 
groups, yogasanas and free hand exercises groups were considered as experimental groups and another group 
was control group.The subjects of the study were selected at random and divided into three homogeneous 
groups. Among the three groups, the control group was strictly under control, without undergoing any special 
activity. The experimental groups underwent the experimental treatments. The experimental groups were well 
acquired with their allotted techniques and did only the experimental treatment given to them for a period of six 
weeks under the personals supervision of the researcher. The data collected from the subjects were treated 
statistical analysis of Covariance was used to find out the adjusted mean difference among the treatment groups. 
The Scheffe's post hoc test was used to find out the paired mean significance. The statistical analysis comparing 
the initial and final means of depression accessed through by questionnaire called “Hamilton Depression Rating 
scale! HD RS)” due to yogasanas and free hand exercise on information technology sector men and women 
through calculated F value at 0.05 level of significance for 2 and 42 was 3.22. Anxiety was measured through 
standard “Taylor's manifest Anxiety Scale”. Due to yogasanas and free hand exercises on information 
technology sector men and women F value at 0.05 level of significance for 2 and 41 =3.23 df&2 and 42 was 
3.22. 

Key Words: Yogasanas, Free hand exercise, Depression, Anxiety, Information Technology. 
Introduction: 

Information technology professionals are working long time in front of computer. Due to their 
sedentary life style they are facing health related disorder namely metabolic disorder, high and low 
blood pressure, immunity, psychological problems such as depression, anxiety etc. and individual 
organ malfunction etc. which creates diseases. Spending on information technology is an important 
indicator of current growth and prosperity of a country. Information technology sector gives more 
revenue to our country. Their contribution also helps to improve economic status and several other 
things of our country, so their health and happiness are also important. Information technology people 
are facing much more mind related problems, depression and anxiety etc. Yogasanas and free hand 
exercises may be helpful for reducing the level of depression and anxiety.Yogasanas and free hand 
exercises gives good massage to adrenal gland and balance the secretion level. Yoga is a diving gift of 
India to the mankind. So, yoga not removes depression and anxiety level, it also gives all 
roundsdevelopment to man. Free hand exercises gives stretches to muscles and joints improving blood 
circulation to the entire body and promotes healthy life. Information technology sector people are 
living with lack of physical activity. Their excellence in all fields of life is need for them. Yogasanas 
and free hand exercise are very essential because they remove not only all kind of problems but also 
makes a complete transformation in man. 

Methods & Metariels: 

To achieve the purpose of these study forty five subjects were randomly selected from various 
information sector people in salt lake, Kolkata. The subject’s age group was ranged between 25-35 
years only. They were divided into three equal groups, yogasanas and free hand exercises groups were 
considered as experimental groups and another group was control group. Selection of the variables -1. 
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Independent variables- yogasanas and free hand exercise. 2. Dependent variables -depression and 
anxiety. The study was formulated as a true random group design, consisting of a pretest and post test 
the subject (N=45) 1 were randomly assigned to three equal groups. The groups were assigned as 
experimental group I and group II as control group respectively. Pre test was conduct for the entire 
subject on depression and anxiety the experimental groups participated in their respective yogasanas 
and free hand exercises for a period of six weeks. The post test was conducted on the above said 
dependent after a period of six weeks in the respective treatments. 

Statistical Procedure: 

The subject of the study were selected at random and divided into three homogeneous groups 
underwent the experimental treatments. The experimental groups were well acquired with their 
allotted techniques and did only the experimental treatment given to them for a period of six weeks 
under the personal supervision of the researcher. The data collected from the subjects were treated 
statistical analysis of covariance was used to find out the adjusted mean difference among the 
treatment groups. The Schiff’s post hoc test was used to find out the paired mean significance. 

Results: 

The statistical analysis comparing the initial and final means of depression accessed through 
by questionnaire called “Hamilton Depression Rating Scale (HRDS). Due to yogasanas and free hand 
exercise on information technology sector men and women presented in table- 1 . 


Table-1: Analysis of Covariance of Depression 



Yogasanas 

Free hand 
exercise 

Control 

group 

Source of 
variation 

Sum of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 

squares 

Obtained 

F values 

Pre test 

Mean 

26.111 

27.387 

25.200 

Between 

26.13 

2 

13.06 

0.29 

within 

1887.8 

42 

44.. 95 

Post test 

Mean 

20.102 

22.589 

27.123 

Between 

595.20 

2 

297.6 

18.61 

within 

527.60 

42 

15.99 

Adjusted 

Mean 

19.20 

22.69 

27.13 

Between 

647.87 

2 

323.95 

29.45 

within 

450.95 

41 

10.99 


Table F value 0.051evel of significance for 2and41=3.23 df& 2 and 42was 3. 22.From the 
table 1 obtained F value for pre test 0.29 was lesser than the table F value 3.22 this indicate that the 
random assignment of the subject were successful. The analysis of post test proved that the obtained F 
value 18.61 was greater than the required value of 3.22 to be significant at 0.05 levels. Taking into 
consideration of adjusted post test, the obtained F value 29.45 was greater than the required value of 
3.23 and hence it was accepted that yogasanas and free hand exercise significantly improved on 
depression and positive reduction of depression level and significance differences were recorded, the 
results were subjected to post hoc analysis using Schiff’s confidence interval test. The results were 
presented in table 1 (a) 


Table-l(a): Scheffe’s Confidence Interval Test Scores on Depression 


Mean 

Mean difference 

Required Cl 

Yogasanas 

Free hand exercise 

Control group 

19.27 

22.15 

26.63 

3.881 

3.51 

19.27 


26.63 

7.365 

3.51 


22.15 


40484 

3.51 
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The table 1(a). It was proved that there was a significant difference between yogasanas and 
control group. 

Anxiety was measured through slandered “Taylor’s manifest Anxiety scale”. Due to 
yogasanas and freehand exercise on information technology sector men and women presented in table 

-11 


Table -II: Analysis of Covariance on Anxiety 



Yogasanas 

Free hand 

exercise 

Control 

group 

Source of 
squares 

Sum of 

squares 

Df 

Mean 

squares 

Obtained 
F values 

Pre test 

Mean 

19.400 

21.267 

19.067 

Between 

42.17 

2 

21.09 

2.79 

Within 

317.47 

42 

7.56 


12.000 

18.133 

19.467 

Between 

475.73 

2 

237.87 

49.59 

Within 

201.47 

42 

4.79 


12.30 

17.34 

19.96 

Between 

454.82 

2 

227.41 

100.81 

Within 

92.49 

41 

2.256 


Table f value at 0.05 level of significance for 2 and 41= df& 2 and 42 was 3.22 


From the table 11 obtained F value for pre test 2.79 was lesser than table F value 3.22 this 
indicates that the random assignment of the subjects was successful. The analysis of post test proved 
that the obtained F value 49.59 was greater than the required value of 3.22 to be significant at 0.05 
levels. Taking into consideration of adjusted post test, the obtained F value 100.81 was greater than 
the required value of 3.23 and hence it was accepted that yogasanas and free hand exercise 
significantly improved on anxiety level and significance difference were recorded, the results were 
subjected to post hoc analysis using Scheffe’s confidence interval test. The results were presented in 
table 11(a) 


Table -11(a): Scheffe;s Confidence Interval Test Scores on Anxiety 


Mean 

Mean difference 

Required Cl 

Yogasanas 

Free hand exercise 

Control group 

12.30 

17.4 


5.040 

1.59 

12.30 


19.96 

7.662 

1.59 


17.34 

19.96 

2.622 

1.59 


The table 11 (a), it was proved that there was a significant difference between yogasanas and 
control group. 


Conclusion: 

It was concluded that there was positive reduction of depression significant difference in the 
level of depression among information technology sector men and women due to yogasanas and free 
hand exercise and control group. It was concluded that there was positive reduction of anxiety 
significant difference in the level of anxiety among information technology sector men and women 
due to yogasanas and free hand exercise and control group. 
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The reason for the absence of a literary atmosphere in Calcutta was that it was established in 
1690 as a trading post of the European traders. Jones with the ungrudging support of his collaborators, 
made Calcutta what it is today, the intellectual capital of India, with a myriad of Societies, 
Universities, Museums, Library clubs, Libraries and Laboratories. To create an elite circle similar to 
that in London, Jones invited-cooperation of the enlightened Europeans residing in Calcutta at the 
time for the foundation of an Institution where united action could be taken to promote the study of 
Oriental literature and science and where by the co-operation-of the money, the talents and abstract 
studies of the few would prove most effectual. 1 

The concept of a learned Society devoted to promotion of Arts, Science and Literature and to 
preservation of cultural and scientific heritage of the Ancient World, appeared in America, India and 
Indonesia under the Western colonialism, in the 2nd half of the 18 th century. History records that there 
is some similarity of circumstances and situation in the founding of research society in the 3 new 
colonies within a span 40 years in succession in America by Benjamin Lranklin (14th May 1744), in 
Indonesia by J. C. M Radermacher (24 April 1778) and in India by Sir William Jones(15th Jan 
1784)respectively. The situation prevailing in Bengal after the battle of Palassey (1757) had many 
common features with that in America, at least with relation to European colonialists. 2 

18th century or more specifically the year 1757 is a landmark in the history of India which on 
the one hand tied the Indian nation to a new bondage under the Europeans and on the other hand 
emancipated the Indian mind of pristine glory from stagnation and put it on its right track by William 
Jones. The historical process of survival from stagnation and moribund condition was made possible 
when Lord Clive's diplomacy and shrewdness help him to defeat the Nawab Sirajudulla in the battle 
field of Pallassy on 23rd June 1757. This military success, may not be glorious, aroused ambition in 
the mind of Englishmen, who came to India as traders and in order to drive out the foreign 
competitors, to rule over India they gradually began to annex the adjoining territories by dislodging 
the Mughal rulers and the ruling Chiefs of different States of India. To achieve these objectives the E, 
I, Company required all the paraphernalia of Government and recruited a band of Europeans, who 
were permitted to trade on personal accounts. Among those who were selected to man administrative, 
Military and Judicial posts were some of the honest and conscientious luminaries of Great Britain and 
the Continent including fellows of the Royal Society and members of the Johnson club. The E.l. 
Company needed then services of bright and enlightened Englishmen for the purpose of 
administration and commerce. The continuous culture of knowledge of civilization of sub continental 
India was essential for the steady growth and expansion of its sovereignty. 

In addition to the wealth of the Country attracted a group of British merchants who ventured 
to trade in India and made 'Khuthis' in different parts of India and exploited the resources of the 
country. All their activities were designed to put the new administration on a firm footing and drain 
out the wealth of the country to Britain and spread Christianity among the local people in the 
background of the change over in the political and administrative authority - as will be evident from 
the activities and writings of these officers. Whatever that may be, the association of the Europeans 
with the Indians indirectly help India to pick up the lost thread of intellectual pursuit and to achieve 
the ends which ushered in India - -in the beginning of the 19th century - Renaissance, credit for which 
should go to Sir William Jones and to the Institution he founded i. e. The Asiatic Society. 3 
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The Society was the realization of a magnificent dream of an outstanding Scholar from 
Oxford- Sir William Jones, Fellow of the Royal Society. Jones came to India as a Puisne Judge of the 
Bengal Supreme Court at Fort William He was a poet, a linguist, and above all a great Orientalist. 
Jones was greatly influenced by Benjamin Franklin, the founder of the American Philosophical 
Society. He had already published a Grammar of the Persian Language(1771), poems consisting 
chiefly of translations from the Asiatic Languages (1773), the ‘Saba- Mualla Kat’ or seven Arabic 
Poems (1782) and was also deeply absorbed in Sanskrit studies. He learned Sanskrit poems Pandit 
Ramlochan Kavibhusan of Howrah. His translation of Kalidas’s. ‘Sakuntala’ (Cal 1790) captivated 
Goethe; and the ‘Asiatic Researches’ edited (1788) by him opened the eyes of the European scholars 
to the grandeur of India, it's science, civilization and culture. 4 It was, Jones who introduced in India a 
new concept. A society where scholars may exchange their views and correct their notes and work 
untidily. 

Jones was a scholar after knowledge, from all quarters, East or West, to acquire noble 
thoughts from every side. His study of Persian and Sanskrit marks a veritable turning point in the 
history of human studies. The neglect of Eastern literature caused him pain, and he did everything 
possible, through the Asiatic Society to revitalize the literature of Asia, which has made with so many 
obstructions from the ignorant, it has certainly been cheeked in its progress by the learned 
themselves. 5 

It is confirmed that, the Europeans coming to India have to fight the battle of existence, or to 
discharge onerous official duties, and when they have earned competence and run through their 
allotted course of official career, they return to Europe. Generally speaking Natives on the other hand 
have a defective education in early life and cannot engage in researches. It cannot be denied that the 
memorable march for regaining the lost dominion of knowledge started from the Asiatic Society 
under the leadership of Sir William Jones and to awaken the Indian intellectuals and influence the 
mind and ideas, has advanced to maturity by slow yet uncertain degrees. 6 

During in this period Hastings encouraged company officers to study language, literature and 
culture of India; and foundation of Seminaries at their own hazards. Jones’ credit was to organize 
these individual ventures, which could not produce any sustained result for want of a co-operative 
effort, the seedling of which was shown by Jones for the first time in India. The Society, which was 
fertilized by western thought and ideas, born of renaissance, 'so likely to afford entertainment and 
convey knowledge to mankind', where people of all faiths and ideas (Young Bengal, Conservative, 
Missionaries and other) converged and exchanged ideas which influenced the people who proceeded 
on their mission which gave birth and contributed to the growth of Modern India, what it is today. 7 

The idea of forming the society was conceived by Sir William Jones who was a distinguished 
scholar and languished had already acquired considerable familiarity with some of the classics of 
India, and enthusiastically devoted to oriental researches. He soon noticed the want of an organized 
association in Calcutta as a drawback to progress. Accordingly, while he engaged himself in the study 
of the Sanskrit Language which he had till then not acquired he invited the cooperation of the leading 
men of the time in Calcutta for the formation of an institution where united action could be taken to 
promote the study of Oriental literature and science and where by the co operation of the many, the 
talents and abstract studies of the few would prove most effectual and derive the stimulus which 
emulation, publicity and a common interest never fail to excite. His exertions were warmly seconded 
by his friends and a meetings were held on Thursday 15th of Jan 1784 and came to some definite 
resolution/ 

Sir William Jones boarded the frigate 'Crocodile' on his way to India as a Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court at the Fort William in Bengal. The voyage took five months. Referring to his journey 
to India on his appointment as a judge in Bengal, "When 1 was at sea last August, I found one 
evening, on inspecting the observations of the day, that India lay before us, and Persia on the left, 
whilst a breeze from Arabia blew nearly on our stern... 
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It gave me inexpressible pleasure to find myself in the midst of so noble an amphitheatre, 
almost encircled by the. vast region of Asia, which has ever been esteemed the nurse of sciences, the 
inventors of delightful and useful arts, the scene of glorious actions, fertile in the productions of 
human genius,, abounding in natural wonders, and infinitely diversified in the forms of religion and 
government, in the laws, manners, customs, and languages, as well as in the feature and completions 
of men. I could not help remarking how important and extensive a field was yet unexplored and how 
many solid advantages unimproved. ’ ’ 9 

This is a remarkable statement from someone who was not very much aware of the culture 
and languages of the East. However, he realized that history of mankind could not be written 
without knowing the arts, sciences, philosophy and languages of the East. During his voyage to -India 
he noted down sixteen areas on which he would like to explore during his stay in India: 

1. Laws of the Hindus and Mahomedans. 

2. The history of the ancient world. 

3. Proofs and illustrations of Scripture. 

4. Traditions concerning the deluge, etc. 

5. Modem politics and geography of Hindustan. 

6. Best mode of governing Bengal. 

7. Arithmetic and geometry and mixed sciences of Asiatic. 

8. Medicine, chemistry, surgery and anatomy of the Indians. 

9. Natural products of India. 

10. Poetry, rhetoric and morality of Asia. 

1 1 . Music of the eastern nations. 

12. The She-king or 300 Chinese odes. 

13. The best accounts of Tibet and Kashmir. 

14. Trade, manufactures, agriculture and commerce of India. 

15. Mughal administration. 

16. Maharatta constitution 

On 15th January 1784, Jones invited 30 gentlemen, the elite of the European community like- 
Justice John Hyde, Jone Carnac, Henry Vansitart, John Shore, Charls Wilkins, Francis Gladwin, and 
Jonathan Duncun. They met in the Grand jury room of the Supreme Court at Calcutta with Sir Robert 
Chambers in the chair and passed a resolution for the establishment of the Asiatic Society, which 
would investigate practically everything Under the Sun, enquiry in to the history and antiquities, arts, 
sciences, and literature of Asia. The subject of study mentioned in it included politics and geography 
of Hindustan, trade, manufacture and agriculture of the Indian subcontinent, coinmerce of India, 
Indian medicine, chemistry and anatomical researches, arithmetic, and scientific studies of the 
Hindoos, Mughal and Maratha constitutions, the historical studies of the culture and civilization of the 
middle and near Eastern countries, China and Japan, etc. The bounds of its investigation will be the 
geographical limits of Asia's, and within these limits its enquiries will be extended to whatever is 
performed by Man or produce by Nature. Jones declared the object of the Society in these words: 
"Investigation of whatever is rare in the stupendous fabric of nature; correcting the Geography of Asia 

by new observations and discoveries; tracing the annals and even traditions of these nations 

And bringing to light their various forms of Government, with their institution, civil and religious; 
examining their improvements and methods in Arithmetic and geometry — its trigonometry, 
menstruation, mechanics, optics, astronomy and general Physics; their system of mobility, grammar 
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and rhetoric and dialectic; their skill in chirurgery and medicine, and their advancement whatever it 
may be, in anatomy and chemistry. To this you will add researches in agriculture, manufacture and 
trade, and whilst you enquire into their music, architecture, painting and poetry will not neglect those 
inferior arts by which comforts and even elegances of social life are supplied or improved. If now it 
be asked what are the intended objects of our enquiries within these specious limits, we answers Man 
and Nature whatevers is performed by the one, or produce by the other. 10 

How far these noble sentiments has been faithfully and diligently carried but by the 225 years 
old, but steel green and vigorous, society will be testified by the number and value of its 
contributions, especially publications in various series, which was insisted upon by Jones as a note on 
condition of life and was clearly enshrined in a message which was quoted on the title page of the 
Journal of the Society (1 832 to 1904) 

"It will flourish, if naturalist, chemist, antiquaries, philologers, and men of Science, in 
different part of Asia, will commit their observations to writing and send them to the 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta; it will languish, if such communications shall be long 
intermitted and it will die away, if they shad en tirely cease. " n 

Jones expressed strong disapproval against an elaborate code of rules, in his inaugural 
address. He said, "It may be advisable at first, in order to prevent any differences of sentiments on 
particular points not immediately before us, to establish but one rule, - namely, to have no rules at 
all". However, he also added, "This only 1 mean, that, in the infancy of any society, there ought to be 
no confinement, no trouble, no expense, no unnecessary formality. Let us if you please, for the 
present, have weekly evening meetings in this hall for the purpose of hearing original papers read on 
such subjects as fall within our enquiries. Let all curious and learned men be invited to send their 
tracts, to our Secretary, for which they ought immediately to receive our thanks; and if, towards the 
end of each year we should be supplied with a sufficiency of valuable materials to fill a volume, let us 
present our 'Asiatic Miscellany' to the literary world". The initial years were difficult and it was a 
constant source of anxiety to the founder himself. In 1786 Jones was troubled about delays in the 
publication of the Society's transaction. In writing to William Shipley, he said, " We shall print our 
transactions with all speed consistent with accuracy, but as all our members including even our printer 
are men of business, in commerce, revenue or judicature, we can not proceed very rapidly either in 
giving the public the facts we have already collected or in adding to our collections. 12 At the 
beginning the selection of papers was left to the judgment of Jones-. He carefully screened and 
polished the already read papers before accepting them for publication in the Society's Transactions. 
The first volume of the Society's Transaction came out as 'Asiatic Researches' in 1788. In 1789 he 
was almost in despair as appears from a letter to Mr. Justice Hyde, dated 20th October, in which he. 
says, " 1 have written four papers for our expiring Society, on very curious subjects and have prepared 
materials for a discourse on the Chinese; the Society is a puny, rickety child, and must be fed with 
pap, nor shall it die by my fault; but die it must for I can not alone support it. In my youthful days 1 
was always ready to join a dance or a concert, but I could never bring myself to dance a solitary 
hornpipe or to play a solo". However, the Society did not die and its survival may be attributed mainly 
to the genius, determination and energy of Sir William Jones himself. 13 

With Warren Hastings, who was offered the chair of president, W. Jones as Vice President, 
and G. H. Barlow as Secretary, was thus born the Asiatic Society, which is still flourishing and 
contributing to the ocean of knowledge in its fields of study, enshrined in the objectives of the Society 
delineated by the illustrious founder. 

When Hastings declined the honor in favor of Jones which excellent taste and feeling, to 
accept the office of the President, Jones was unanimously elected to the chair on 22nd January. He 
delivered his first annual discourse on 12 th February 1784 and not on 15th January 1784 [as recorded 
in the M. S. Proceedings and accepted by R. L. Mittra and his followers.] 
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From the first of his 12 discourse an idea of the depth .of his knowledge and vision may be 
made though those contain much that was ephemeral and even to modern eyes a little-absurd, but the 
spirit of Jones addresses endures and their lesson for us is still a living lesson. 

The Proceedings of the meetings of the Society shall reveal its multifarious activities and its 
role in building up modern India from the debris of the past. Unfortunately we do not have complete 
proceedings and relevant papers, especially of early years. But what has been left over is sufficient to 
assess its contribution to the writing of a connected history on science and civilization of Asia, 
especially of India. 14 

The Asiatic Society is the oldest institution of learning in science and humanities in India, 
today. Early 191h century is known as the classical age of the India's glorious past. It is through the 
Asiatic Society the World attention was first drawn to India's rich heritage. There is ho branch of 
science or arts in India, which did not receive encouragement from the Asiatic Society during the last 
two century. 

The Society has reflected history and has contributed to it by retrieving, restoring, preserving 
and studying the ancient remains and thus revealing the country's past. Through its works the Society 
has revealed the cultural and intellectual achievements of India to the rest of the World. But more than 
the impact the Society had on Europe was its first influence on Indian life and thought. Not only did it 
give back to India its forgotten heritage but asserted that India once possessed a very rich culture and 
had progressed no less than Europe in art, science and literature. This discovery of the country's past 
and the evolution of historical consciousness in its people helped in heralding the Indian Renaissance. 

The society was from the beginning fertilized by western thought and ideas. Its aim however 
was to enlarge the domain of knowledge and contributed to the growth of modern India. The Society 
popularized Sanskrit text as well as the rich store of scientific, and philosophical knowledge in 
Persian and other Asian languages. The foundation of linguistics, Indian Archeology, numismatics, 
epigraphy, historiography and many other fields of studies were also laid here. Thus the society 
becomes the center of a new phase, of European enlightment. 15 

It was quite apparent that such studies could not be pursued by any single scholar. Sir William 
Jones must have aware of the fact that, some of the Englishmen of Kolkata had been studying the 
Indian languages in an assiduous manner, Nathaniel Brassey Halhead had written The code ofgentoo 
laws’ in 1776. Halhead had also written the ‘ Grammar of the Bengali language’ in 1778. Wilkins, 
was a remarkable Sanskrit scholar, translated the ‘ Bhagavatagita ’ in 1785. Warren Hastings, the 
Governor- General patronized Indie studies and therefore, obvious that there was in Calcutta an 
intellectual milieu which favored the concept of Asian studies in an organized manner. 

In the terms of the original resolution, the object of the Society was "enquiry into history and 
antiquities, arts, sciences and literature of Asia". Dilating on this definition, Sir. William Jones, the 
founder remarked, "you will investigate whatever is rare in the stupendous fabric of Nature; will 
correct the geography of Asia by new observations and discoveries; ... you will examine their 
(Indians) improvements and methods in arithmetic and geometry - in trigonometry, mensuration, 
mechanics, optics, astronomy and general physics; their skill in chirurgery and medicine and their 
advancement, whatever it may be in anatomy and chemistry". This indicates his intention in the 
revival of science of the Orient. In his tenth Anniversary-discourse in 1793 Jones talked extensively 
on the necessity to study the ancient treatises on astronomy and natural history of the Hindus. In order 
to attain sufficient knowledge of ancient Hindus from their writings, Jones remarked, "little more 
seems required than a strong inclination to learn them". "The enquiries of Man and Nature, whatever 
is performed by the one or produced by the other within the geographical limits of Asia" was the 
objective of the gentlemen who became the members of the Society. However, the realization of the 
founder's dream was not so easy at that time. 
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Europeans coming to India had to struggle to adjust themselves to the environment of a 
foreign land and after heavy official duties found very little time to devote to research. Under the 
circumstances, those educated Europeans who were appointed in the civil, the medical and the 
military services of the East Indian Company had to shoulder the responsibility of research works. 
During this early period, the Europeans working in government offices: botanists, astronomers, 
medical and military officers were the main contributors to the Society's research transactions. 16 

The Society's contribution to the growth and development of mo.st of the major antiquarian, 
scientific and literary institutions in India was immense. The Society has been collecting specimens, 
art object and artifacts since 1796. On 2nd Feb 1814 the Society decided to set up a Museum and 
appointed Dr. Nathaniel Wallich Superintendent of the Museum of the Asiatic Society; he was in 
charge of the geological and zoological specimens through his untiring efforts the collections 
multiplied and when it became ' an unmanageable burden' to properly display the object for the 
education of the common men. 17 

The Asiatic Society was the first institution in India to publish Weather reports in 1788; 
meteorological observation began in 1 824 and went on for 5 1 years when the Government established 
the Indian Meteorological Department in 1815, its chief H. F. Blanford was the Secretary (1863- 
1868) and President (1884) of the Asiatic Society. 18 

In 1824 the Asiatic Society formed a Geological Committee which started surveying the 
land, investigating the resources of a particular region and publishing the findings in written reports 
published in the 'Aslatick Researches.' The Geological survey of India was born 5th March 1851. 
Thomas Oldham its first Director was a member and later President (1868-69) of the Asiatic 
Society. 19 

In 1861 the Archeological Survey of India was founded. The government communicated to 
the Society the first archaeological report by Alexander Cunningham who was also a member of the 
Asiatic Society. 20 

Anthropological survey of India, which was born on 1st December 1945 was largely 
indebted to the researches initiated long ago in this area by the Asiatic Society; Dr. B. S. Guha who 
was the General Secretary of the Society (1937-40) joined the Anthropological Survey of India as it's 
first Director. 21 

George Abraham Grierson was the illustrious member of the Asiatic Society who was largely 
instrumental in the making of the Linguistic survey of India in 1896. 22 

The zoological gallery at the Asiatic Society Museum under the care of Dr. N. Wallich 
supplied the impetus behind the formation of the zoological survey of India. 23 

William Lambton, who for several years published papers on Trigonometry, was also a 
member of the Asiatic Society, and he was put in charge of the Trigonometrical survey that came 
into being in 1802. 24 

The Asiatic Society regularly carried out researches in Botany; the first paper 'Mahua Tree' 
by C. Hamilton on botanical researches was also published in the 'Asiatic researches' in 1788; all 
pioneer Indian Botanists William Roxburg, N. Wallich, John Forbes, Royle and others were members 
of the Asiatic Society, Lord Hastings purchased hundreds of Botanical books and kept them in the 
Asiatic Society. These led to the formation of the Botanical survey on 1 890. 25 

The Asiatic Society was also the model for all. other Asiatic 'Societies of the World. It can 
logimately claims to be the elder brother of the Russian Asiatic Society which was established in St. 
Petersburg now Lenningurd, in 1810. The Asiatic Society of Paris, which came into being in 1822, 
and the Royal Asiatic Society of London in 1829. A large number of important National institutions 
grew up between 1785 and 1860 and the Asiatic Society either directly or indirectly inspired their 
growtro. 26 
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One of these was the Calcutta Medical College which was established in 1835. its first 
Principal Dr. M. J. Bramley was a member of the Society and many of the medical man were the 
members of the Asiatic Society. 

Dr. Leonard Rogers, the first Director of the School of Tropical Medicine established in 1920 
happened to be the President of the Asiatic Society. 

The first proposal for establishing a University in Calcutta was mooted on 4th Nov 1845: The 
proposal came from Ram Gopal Ghosh, who was a member of the Council of Education, and was the 
first Indian Vice President of the Asiatic Society [1853-1858]. 27 

At that time Sir James William Colville was the President of the Society (1848 -59) who was 
also the president of the Council of Education, and as the vice President of the Governor General's 
council. He piloted the Universities Bill and then as the chief Justice of the Calcutta "Supreme Court 
(1855-59) he championed the cause of the Calcutta University. The University of Calcutta was born 
and sir James was nominated its first vice Chancellor. 2X 

The Indian Science Congress was started 15th Jan 1914 under the auspices of the Asiatic 
Society with sir Asutosh Mukherjee as its first president and the society had also provided 
organizations including the agriculture and Horticultural Society of India. 29 

The society initiated modern-scientific investigations in different fields of humanities and 
sciences during the last two centuries. The society is regarded as the birthplace of Linguistics and 
comparative Philology. In Feb 1786 Jones demonstrated not only 'the affinity between Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin and even the Celtic and Teutonic languages' but also 'ascribed this affinity to a 
postulated common source which no longer existed’. 30 

James Prinsep deciphered the Brahmi Script (1837) and with the help of Premchand 
Tarkavagis, an Indian scholar, read the language of the Asokan edicts and rock inscriptions which 
contributed to our knowledge of ancient Indian arts of writing. The societies archaeological and 
philological researches led to the deciphering of the Indian 'Prakrit' and the Asian Prakrit alphabets. 31 

The Societies contributions towards the development of such disciplines as folklore, 
numismatics, paleography and epigraphy were widely recognized. The importance of the disciplines 
of pale botany and economic geography were also first perceived by his society. 32 

The Asiatic Society began its first serial publication the ‘Asiatick Researches' in 1788, which 
ran into 20 volumes and later replaced by the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The historical 
researches on the Indian Sciences, published in the said Journal, were carried out by Europeans 
scientist and Orienta list. 

Sir William Jones worthy successors include Henry Thomas Cole broke, Horace Hayman- 
Wilson, James Prinsep, Alexander Csoma de Koros, Sarat Ch. Das, Rajendra lal Mitra, Iswar Ch. 
Vidyasagar, Jadu Nath Sarkar, Haraprasad Shastri, Rakhal das Bannerjee, Ashotosh Mukherjee, Suniti 
km. Chattopadhaya, Sukumer Sen, C. v. Raman, Sir J. C. Bose, P.C. Roy, U.N. Bramhachari, 
Meghnad Saha and many others who made outstanding contributions to different branches of 
humanities and science. 33 

During its long chequered career, it exercised not only in academic but also in socio economic 
matters. It also advised the government on many matters of academic and public interest, on request, 
and also of its own initiative: It was the Society which was commissioned by the then Government to 
superintend the office of the Calcutta Madrassa, to report regarding the Sanskrit learning in India and 
to give, its views on the medium of instructions etc. 34 

Thus the society fulfilled the dream of its founder and is continuing .its journey, in spite of 
heavy odds with its limited resources. With the proliferation of many scientific and' literary society, 
many of which are of shoots the society is still not only the center of research, but may be designated 
as the head of the commonwealth of Institutions devoted to Asian studies throughout the World. 35 
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ABSTRACT 

Mathematics is a very important subject in school curriculum. Before thinking about the teaching and 
learning of Mathematics one must know, what is mathematics? Etymologically the word “Mathematics” has 
been derived from the Greek ‘mathema’ which means “science, knowledge or learning”. These definitions 
clearly indicate that Mathematics is an accepted science which deals with the quantitative aspects of our life and 
knowledge. We can realize the practical value of the subject mathematics from another angle. Mathematics is 
the base of all the essential knowledge and progress in science and technology. Today what we enjoy in our life 
as a result in scientific innovations has only been possible through mathematics. Mathematics is a subject of 
great social importance. It helps in the proper organization and maintenance of our social structure. Society is 
the result of the union of individuals. Moreover, one can lead a normal social life only when he is able to adjust 
himself in existing social set up. Study of mathematics does also help in character formation and moral 
development. The study of mathematics helps us to develop all our intellectual powers like power of 
imagination, memorization, innovation, concentration, originality, creativity, logical thinking and systemized 
reasoning. Every problem in mathematics is an open challenge to the faculties of the mind and a systematic and 
organized exercise for one’s mental health. Mathematics is mainly an abstract science. Maturation stage of 
secondary school students remain too below level that concept and ideas of Mathematics do not attract them. As 
a result phobia comes off in learning Mathematics. Generally they remain backward in Mathematics. Such a lot 
of abstract formula of Mathematics is learnt without impersonation and has to apply. Mathematics anxiety is the 
panic helplessness, paralysis and mental disorganization that arise among some learners when they are required 
to solve a Mathematical problem. To investigate learning difficulties in Mathematics of secondary school 
students due to gender, locale. This results in high levels of challenge for many students, particularly those with 
learning difficulties in the area of mathematics. 

Keywords: Mathematics anxiety, logical thinking, maturation, curriculum and essential knowledge. 

Introduction 

Mathematics is a core subject in school curriculum. It is originated in the collective curiosity 
of man since time immemorial and it attempts to provide a body of knowledge through procedures 
that are objective. Mere acquisition of Arithmetical skills is not sufficient. The advents of automation 
and cybernetics have clear significance of high importance on Mathematics. Mathematics is essential 
for the existence and progress of modern world. National policy on Education (1986) has envisaged 
that “Mathematics should be visualized as the vehicle of communication to train a child to think, to 
reason, to articulate and to analyze logically. It should be treated as a concomitant to any subject 
involving analysis and synthesis.” Mathematics has originated from Numbers and Number system is a 
special field of it, by which other branches of Mathematics are developed 

Mathematics is a serious subject. Therefore, before imparting and transmitting its knowledge, it is 
necessary to understand that, “What is Mathematics?” “Why its knowledge given?” and “What is its 
nature?” No one definition of Mathematics is universally accepted. Generally, there are many 
definitions of Mathematics for example, some define Mathematics as a science of measurement, 
magnitude and direction. In fact, the meaning the word Mathematics is ‘The science in which 
calculations are prime.’ On the basis of these assumptions of Mathematics, we can say that 
Mathematics is the science of numbers, words, sign etc, with which we can know about magnitude, 
direction and space. In Hindi, Mathematics is known as GANITA meaning there by ‘The science of 
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calculations’, the term Mathematics can be defined in numerous way to quote oxford dictionary, 
“Mathematics is the science of measurement, quantity and magnitude.” Some definitions of 
Mathematics are as follows 

Q According to Marshal H Stone, “Mathematics is the study of abstract system built of abstract 
elements. These elements are not described in concrete form.” 

Q According to Bertrand Russell, “Mathematics is defined as the subject in which we neither 
know what we are talking about nor whether what we are saying true.” 

O According to Galileo, “Mathematics is the language in which God has written the universe.” 

Q According to Locke, “Mathematics is a way to settle the habit of reasoning in the mind of 
children.” 

Learning Difficulties in Mathematics of Secondary School Student: 

Mathematics is mainly an abstract science. Maturation stage of secondary school students 
remain too below level that concept and ideas of Mathematics do not attract them. As a result phobia 
comes off in learning Mathematics. Generally they remain backward in Mathematics. Such a lot of 
abstract formula of Mathematics is learnt without impersonation and has to apply. The said solution 
become wrong due to slightest error in any part which does not related in any other subject. 

Many students with learning difficulties in the area of mathematics demonstrate specific 
weaknesses with mathematics reasoning (Griffin & Jitendra, 2009). One aspect of the mathematics 
curriculum that involves high levels of reasoning is solving word problems. Word problems, 
sometimes referred to as story problems, are used to give learners a glimpse of how mathematics is 
used in the real world (Bogomolny, 2009). Word problems consist of a linguistic presentation of 
hypothetical situations in which problems are posed that can be solved through the use of 
mathematical equations. Some mathematicians conceptualize word problems as part of a larger 
problem-solving component of the mathematics curriculum in which students must overcome barriers 
in order to obtain and explain a solution to a mathematical problem that is not directly apparent 
(Heddens & Speer, 2001). Based on this conceptualization of solving word problems, the 
mathematical equations are sometimes hidden within multifarious, complex word usage. Sometimes 
the numerals and numeric operations are difficult to identify due to unforeseen or unique language 
structures, especially in the most advanced word problems. This results in high levels of challenge for 
many students, particularly those with learning difficulties in the area of mathematics. 

Causes of Learning Difficulties in Mathematics 

There are so many causes of learning difficulties in Mathematics. Main causes are mentioned 
here. Irregular attendance in school causes learning difficulties in Mathematics. The learners cannot 
acquire the concepts of Mathematics if previous ideas not related with later ideas. It should not 
practice Mathematics without make them realize authentic concept. Learners acquire Mathematical 
concepts aptly but they do not memorize abstract concept due to lack of practices. There happens 
learning difficulties in Mathematics if teaching not being secondary school student related. It happen 
learning difficulties in Mathematics if the students bear mental disturbance and physical weakness. 
Phobia comes off in Mathematics due to conventional renovation. Many times the student became 
satisfied achieving average performance due to excessive memory and intelligence and effortless is 
noticed gradually. Hence interest on Mathematics decrease and does not achieve efficiency in 
Mathematics. The Practical and stable value of teaching of Mathematics are not reflected in method 
and subject. Resulting the Mathematics became vapid and meaningless subject to learners. Though 
Mathematics is a abstract subject, it should be taught with TLM to be stable. Unwillingness of many 
Mathematics teachers are found in this matter. The teacher presented only theoretical aspects before 
the learners. The Mathematics became absurd and deficient to the learners. Many times individual 
attention is not possible to provide the learners. They make lesson plan on account of mean learners. 
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They cannot prepare constant teaching lesson. Thus many learners fall behind. The learner became 
backward in Mathematics due to lack of apt training and apt teaching method. The method of 
promotion into higher class on the account of result of examination is defective. Thus the learners 
became behindhand in Mathematics. Attention is not provided to the backward learners in school. 
Resulting the apathy comes off in learners in Mathematics teaching. There is no understanding among 
the Mathematics teacher. So there is no possibility to repeat the lesson which is not yet taught. Lack 
of undated library and laboratory do not increase enthusiasm in Mathematics. It caused punishment 
due to unwillingly mistake of learners. Resulting apathy begets in learners about the teachers. The 
learners do not progress in learning Mathematics due to not properly subjugating of Mathematical 
fundamental concept at primary stage. 

MATH PHOBIA 

Many people have a deep-seated fear of mathematics, and math's tutors see a lot of scared 
students. There is not a ‘type’ of student that has a problem with math’s; it could be anyone. They 
could be college leavers or mature students, first years or PhD students, local students or international 
students. There seems to me to be no discernible pattern to the students with this problem. The fear of 
math’s may not seem as scary as a fear of snakes or tarantulas; but think about it - when was the last 
time you encountered a snake in the checkout queue at the supermarket, on your phone bill, or in your 
homework (biologists excepted from the latter). People who fear math’s have to deal with that fear on 
a daily basis. 

Math’s phobia affects people’s lives by making them: 

• lose confidence in themselves and in their academic abilities 

• trust blindly any bills they receive, because they daren’t question the figures 

• shy away from helping their kids with their homework 

• avoid courses in case they contain maths 

• leave courses when they encounter the maths element 

• run up credit card bills as they can’t keep track of how much they’ve spent 
MATH ANXIETY 

According to Lillian Taylor Wilbert (2008), Math anxiety is defined as a fear of Math, a panic 
that conjures up fear of some type when faced with solving a problem in Mathematics. It is a feeling 
of frustration and helplessness that often stems from having a shortage of confidence to do a 
Mathematical problem correctly. Mathematics anxiety has been defined as feelings to tension and 
anxiety that interfere with manipulation of numbers and the solving of Mathematical problems in a 
wide variety of ordinary life and academic situations. Mathematics anxiety is the panic helplessness, 
paralysis and mental disorganization that arise among some learners when they are required to solve a 
Mathematical problem (Tobias and Weissbrod, 1980). 

There are three types of symptoms of Math anxiety. The symptoms are as follows 
(a) Physical symptoms 

(i) Nervousness 

(ii) Pounding heart 

(iii) Rapid breathing 

(iv) Nauseousness 

(v) Upset stomach 

(vi) Tenseness 
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(vii) Increased blood pressure 

(b) Psychological symptoms 

(i) Feelings of fear 

(ii) Lack of attention 

(iii) Feelings of disjunction 

(iv) Barriers of mentally thinking 

(v) Memory loss 

(vi) Lack of self-reliability 

(c) Behaviors symptoms 

(i) Avoid Math class 

(ii) Mathematical home task is undone till the last moment 

(iii) Not to continuous study (Jackson, 2008) 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

The psychology of learning is still in the making. So far the presents it is wise to base our 
cause for teaching Mathematics on the commonsense ground of everyday experience than other 
theoretical conceder attains. It is reasonable to draw the inference that Mathematics is an instrument 
of education found to be in keeping with the need of human mind. 

There is no doubt about the basic importance of the Mathematics in the consideration of 
social, economic and technical problems were when ever quantities facts and relationship have to be 
dealt with or when ever questions are faced that involve space and from the Mathematics teacher has a 
good contribution to make. The significant of this contribution is steadily increasing. Hence the 
problem is stated as “A Study of Learning Difficulties in Mathematics of Secondary School Student.” 

STATEMENT OF THE OBJECTIVES 

To investigate learning difficulties in Mathematics of secondary school students due to 
gender, locale. 

FORMULATION OF HYPOTHESIS 

Following of the null Hypothesis framed for statistical interpretation 

O H 0 The learning difficulties in Mathematics of secondary school students are not normally 
distributed. 

Q H„ 2 There does not exist any significant differences of learning difficulties in Mathematics of 
secondary school students due to gender variation. 

O H 02 i There does not exist any significant differences of learning difficulties in Mathematics of 
secondary school students in Remembering components due to gender variation. 

O H 02 There does not exist any significant differences of learning difficulties in Mathematics of 
secondary school students in Understanding components due to gender variation. 

O H 02 There does not exist any significant differences of learning difficulties in Mathematics of 
secondary school students in Application components due to gender variation. 

Q H q 2 4 There does not exist any significant differences of learning difficulties in Mathematics of 
secondary school students in Skill components due to gender variation. 
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O H 0s There does not exist any significant differences of learning difficulties in Mathematics of 
secondary school students component wise due to locale variation. 

Q H 0 , There does not exist any significant differences of learning difficulties in Mathematics of 
secondary school students in Remembering components due to locale variation. 

O H q 3 There does not exist any significant differences of learning difficulties in Mathematics of 
secondary school students in Understanding components due to locale variation. 

O H 0s There does not exist any significant differences of learning difficulties in Mathematics of 
secondary school students in Application components due to locale variation. 

O H 0s 4 There does not exist any significant differences of learning difficulties in Mathematics of 
secondary school students in Skill components due to locale variation. 

OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS 

Learning Difficulties: It means there are difficulties in learning in terms of cognitive domain i.e. 
Remembering. Understanding. Application, Skill. It occurs due to lack of attention & interest. Lack of 
motivation & confidence are cause behind learning difficulties. 

Cognitive Domain: This domain represents the intellectual component of mental life and is certainly 
the most basic one from the point of view of education. This domain is related to knowledge 
outcomes and intellectual abilities and skills. 

Secondary School: It is one kind of school where class IX & X is being taught. Average age of 
learners is 15-16 years. At the secondary level students are taken to a still higher level of learning of 
Mathematics on the basis of their understanding of basic Mathematical concepts and skills learnt at 
lower primary and higher primary levels. At this level concepts are also introduced. Emphasis is given 
to application of knowledge and Mathematical skills in solving varieties of problems including 
problems of calculation and measurements and that are likely to be encountered in actual life 
situations. Concepts and skills learns at this level provide a firm foundation for further learning of 
Mathematics at Higher Secondary level /Pre-university and Degree levels. Thus Mathematics finds an 
essential place in secondary school curriculum. Teacher should give more attention, as far as possible, 
individual attention, to students learning of Mathematics. 

Mathematics: Mathematics is the science in which calculation are prime. We can say that 
Mathematics is the science of numbers, words; sign. It is a Father of Science. Well skill in 
Mathematics helps to learn science, social science, and language etc. subjects easily. 

DELIMITATION 

Delimitations of my study only four schools of Raninagar-1 Block under Murshidabad 
District, where 120 samples will be selected and limited statistical means will be applied. 

THE DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

Plato states when weights and measures are left out. Little remains of any art. Modern science 
echoes this dictum in its insistence of qualitative. Research methodology constitutes a significant 
aspect of any scientific investigation and dependability of its findings. Depends upon the extent to 
which the researcher has incorporated sophisticated research methodology which include the sampling 
techniques employed the instrument used. The research design operated. The methods and procedures 
fallowed. 

According to Fote (1894), “ The day guess work must be give way to definite facts supported by UN 
debatable evidence. In fact, measurement and education is life the twin girls whose hair the mother of 
many children brooded together. Neither of the twins can move unless they both move together. The 
direct relationship of technique is with the tool of analysis. But before administering the test. The first 
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step is to decide about the sample. This is drawn from the population because administration of the 
test is not feasible on the population.” 

The study design was a co relational study of descriptive design. The investigator has given a 
brief description about the design, sample, tools might be used, technique of data collection and 
analysis, and procedure end the treatment of the data. 

Descriptive research design implies in its name that the primary objective of research is to 
describe the state of the affair by collecting large quantity of information (data). Usually this design is 
focused on one or few research variables but extended over larger geographical area. Survey research 
may be of two types, namely, Normative survey and 

Time series survey. When a researcher aims to study the effect of no detention policy on 
retention in the secondary schools, she needs to survey the number of students who completed the 
secondary education and the number of dropouts over a considerable period of time, a part of which 
during non-detention period and a part earlier than that. This is an example of time series survey. On 
the other hand if one wants to take stock of the functional literates at present in West Bengal, the 
researcher needs a norm to differentiate the functional literates and other. This is normative survey but 
there is no hard and fast line of demarcation between the two. 

As the objectives of the present study is to find out the difficulties in Mathematics in terms of 
cognitive domain i.e. Remembering, Understanding, Application and Skill of secondary school 
students. There are differences in the component of gender wise and area wise. The investigator 
desired to follow the Descriptive Survey method for the present study. 

THE VARIABLE OF THE STUDY 

Variables are divided into two components such as locale and gender. Locale having two 
parts as:- 

Urban Area 

An urban area, according to 1971 census includes all Municipal towns, cantonments and other 
areas beings administer by local bodies such as - Town committee, Union committee etc. and any 
other place which statistic the following empirical criteria, Vi3. 

1) A population not less than 5000 persons. 

2) A density of less 1000 persons per square mile. 

3) Three forth of the occupation of the working population should be outside of agriculture. 

4) The place should have a few pronounced urban characteristic and evaluation like 

location of educational, medical or public institutions, office or trading centre in it. 

Rural Area 

Rural area means that in which persons live in it and make a living directly from agriculture. 
Now-a-days areas have mirrored the process of urbanization by taking on many its aspects. 

Speedier means of transportation and the ever growing use of electricity are drawing the city and 
country ever-together. Indeed these improvements have been given small cities and rural territories 
many advantage of the metropolis without the attractive features that often go with life in great city. 
Gender is divided into two parts such as Boys and Girls. 

THE SAMPLE OF THE STUDY 

Even if we have well defined population for all practical purposes, it is not feasible to collect 
data from all the individuals in the population unless it is very small. For most of the psychological 
and educational variables it is not necessary also. Therefore, the researcher further shortens his 
population and draws a small segment that he thinks equivalent to the original population group. In 
other words, the researcher assumes that any smaller segment of the population has the same 
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characteristic as that of the population because, the elements are homogeneous in respect to those 
characteristics. This smaller segment is known as sample and the process of isolating the sample from 
the population is known as sampling. 

Sample is not just a casually drawn smaller part of the population but it is that segment of all 
the population which is selected following sound procedure and having the same characteristics as in 
the original population. In other words in order to get the required number we need to follow some 
rules and principles for inclusion or exclusion of a particular element in or from the sample i.e. we 
need a careful plan for sampling is known as sampling design. A sampling design includes both the 
principles and procedure of sampling. The random sample for the study consisted of 120 students of 
class IX out of four Bengali medium schools at Raninagar-I Block in Murshidabad District. 


Table-1: Sample of total students 


SI. No. 

Name of Schools 

Boys 

Girls 

1 

Chak Islampur S.C.M. High School 

30 

— 

2 

Chak Girls High School 

— 

30 

3 

Nazirpur Esharpara High School 

15 

15 

4 

Goas Kalikapur High School 

15 

15 


Total 

60 

60 

Grand Total 

120 


THE TOOL USED 

An instrument is very necessary for the effective measurement of any data. The instruments 
that are employed to gather new facts to explore new fields are called “Tools”. It is importance to 
select suitable instrument. The selection depends upon the type of research proposal. Different tools 
are suitable for collecting the data of different type. The research worker may use one or more of the 
tools combination for the purpose. 

The achievement test questionnaire was produced to find out covers whole main areas of 
algebra, arithmetic, geometry among class IX students in Bengali medium schools. All the areas had 
taken from the IX standard. The question contains four areas and it bears MCQ type. Every student 
has to complete their mark within 40 minutes of time. 

The question paper contains forty (40) questions and it divided four dimensions - very high, 
average, low, and very low; and subjected them to a panel of their judges for identifying the grossly 
non-functional elements, if any, revealing their gross limitation and revision so made were 
incorporated in the items which improved the functionality, reliability and validity of the items. The 
question paper has to complete time limit. Yet the time limit gave to the student forty (40) minutes. 
Every student has to complete their mark within forty (40) minutes of time. 

TOOLS PREPARATION 

According to the all stages of Construction and Standardization of a test will be followed i.e. 
planning, preparation and evaluation of the test. 

Tests are tools of measurement. They are widely used in education and psychology. In this 
section general rules of test construction are being discussed. Test is made on basis of certain simple 
rules. Following steps are included in the process of test construction. 

(1) Planning the Test: During the process of construction of test first of all is making detailed plan 
about the test to be prepared. Following aspects are important regarding the planning of the test: 
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Ascertaining the objectives testing: Test constructor while planning the test should specify the broad 
and specific objectives in clear terms. Objectives should be precise, clear and real. 

Ascertaining the content: According to the objectives to be tested content is decide. At the time of 
deciding content age group of students to be tested must also be decided because content is decided 
according to mental level of students and objectives to be tested. In achievement test previous 
knowledge should also be considered. 

Ascertaining the form of test: Test constructor decides about form of the test will be a verbal test or 
nonverbal test, individual test or group test, or performance of some tasks. 

Other Planning: Instructor will also plan about sample of which preliminary administration, 
final administration, statistical methods to be adopted etc. Time is also another variable to be taken 
care of. 

(2) Preparation: After planning, next step in test construction is writing of the items. While writing 
the item first of all test constructor decides which type of items he has to prepare. Type of items 
depends on concept to be measured and its components. Item writing essentially is a creative art. 
There are no specific art. There are no specific definite rules. But some essential precautions should 
be taken while writing the items: 

• In the preliminary draft number of questions should be about twice the number questions to 
be kept in test. 

• Item writer should have thorough knowledge of the subject. 

• Avoid clues in the questions. 

• Item should be according to the objectives of the test. 

• Items in a test should be of different difficulty level or embracing different dimensions of the 
construct to be tested. 

• Item writer much have vocabulary. 

(3) Preliminary administration: When the items have been written and modified in the light of 
suggestions and criticisms given the experts the test is said to be ready for experimental try-out. The 
purpose of the experimental try-out or preliminary administration of the test is manifold. The main 
purpose of the experimental try-out of any psychological test is: 

Pre try-out: Finding out the major weaknesses, irrelevance, omissions, ambiguities, and inadequacies 
of the items; linguistic compatibility, etc. 

Second try-out: Determining of the difficulty values and discriminating power of each item or any 
other kind of item characteristic and determining the reasonable time limit of the test. 

(i) Item difficulty: -Item difficulty meant - “To what extent the candidates achieve correctness of the 
response to the item.” J.P. Guilford. The difficulty value might be conveniently defined as the 
proportion of the correct response. In other words, it was the ratio of the number of attempts to the 
item. The difficulty was near 100% for very easy item on which almost all attempts gave correct 
answer and the value was near zero for a very difficult item on which either were no attempts at all, or 
there were no successful attempts, i.e. all the responses were incorrect. The difficulty value of each 
item was found accordingly. 

D. V. = - 

T 

Where D.V. = Difficulty Value 

R= The number of those who answered correctly between Upper and Lower group 
T=Total number of both Upper and Lower group 
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(ii) Item discrimination: -Item discrimination meant - “How for the response to the item may help 
ranking of candidate on order of merits and how far can an item demarcates the high achiever from 
the low achiever. 

In finding out discrimination value of test item very common step was to divide the total 
sample into two groups on the basis of criteria. The most obvious question was whether the two 
groups, which might be upper and lower values or quarters or rather population of equal numbers 
behaved differently with respect to the item. 

Discrimination Value = Ru 1 ~ Rl 

-t 

2 

Where R y = The number of those who answered correctly between Upper group 
R L = The number of those who answered correctly between Lower group 
T= Total number of both Upper and Lower group 

Thomson recommended using 27% in each group. The discriminating value of each item was 
found accordingly. The difficulty value and discriminating values thus obtain had been distributed in 
frequency distribution. 


Table-2: The difficulty value and discrimination values of items 


Item no. 

Difficulty 

value 

Discrimination 

value 

Item no. 

Difficulty 

value 

Discrimination 

value 

01 

50 

0.20 

31 

80 

0.40 

02 

80 

0.40 

32 

70 

0.20 

03 

90 

0.00 

33 

30 

0.40 

04 

90 

0.00 

34 

40 

0.00 

05 

70 

0.60 

35 

40 

0.60 

06 

30 

0.20 

36 

60 

0.20 

07 

70 

0.40 

37 

50 

0.40 

08 

80 

0.00 

38 

90 

0.20 

09 

80 

0.40 

39 

50 

0.00 

10 

50 

0.20 

40 

60 

0.40 

11 

70 

0.40 

41 

60 

0.60 

12 

80 

0.40 

42 

50 

0.20 

13 

80 

0.40 

43 

60 

0.40 

14 

90 

0.00 

44 

90 

0.20 

15 

50 

0.40 

45 

20 

0.40 

16 

80 

0.00 

46 

70 

0.20 

17 

60 

0.60 

47 

90 

0.00 

18 

40 

0.20 

48 

60 

0.00 

19 

90 

0.20 

49 

10 

0.00 

20 

30 

0.00 

50 

10 

0.00 

21 

60 

0.40 

51 

90 

0.00 

22 

60 

0.00 

52 

40 

0.00 

23 

60 

0.20 

53 

40 

0.00 

24 

50 

0.60 

54 

20 

0.00 

25 

80 

0.20 

55 

90 

0.00 
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26 

60 

0.60 

56 

70 

0.00 

27 

90 

0.20 

57 

30 

0.00 

28 

60 

0.40 

58 

70 

0.20 

29 

50 

0.40 

59 

60 

0.40 

30 

50 

0.60 

60 

60 

0.40 


After finding out the difficult and discriminating values of the items and the item total 
correlation the test was ready for final administration only item were whose discriminating values 
were equal to or greater than 10 and equal to or less than 90 as well as difficulty values were equal to 
or greater than 0.2 and equal to or less than 0.8. The test items were arranged in such a way that the 
student might not feel bored. Out of 60 items 40 were retained in the final test. 

The difficulty values and discrimination values of the respective items showed in the table 
with confidence the accuracy with which the test items and lower difficulty values of the test items 
corresponded to the lower discrimination values on an average it was seen that the items with 
mediocre difficulty values discriminate mostly. This result compounded to the principles of 
discriminating values in relation to the difficult values. 

Again, for the determination of internal considering of the test items item total correlation was 
made. Here the researcher found out the correlation between total branches of item reassuring the 
dimension of Achievement test with total scores of the students in the dimensions taken together. 

(4) Evaluation: After completion of the final administration of the test, the answer script to be 
examined with the help of a scoring key previously prepared by the researcher. Marking was made on 
the basis of all and none principle. Each correct answer credited with full mark one. the items that was 
either incorrectly answered or not attempt was given zero or no credit. This was done to determine the 
Split-half methods reliability of the test. The coefficient of correlation was found to be 0.99 and also 
reliability of the test is 0.99 which is highly significant. 

(5) Preparation of norms for the final test: Finally the test constructor also prepares norms of the 
test. Norms are defined as the average performance or score of a large sample representative of a 
specified population. Norms are prepared to meaningfully interpret the scores obtained on the test, 
because obtained raw scores itself don’t have any meaning. 

(6) Preparation of Manual and Reproduction of the test: The last step in test construction is the 
preparation of the manual of test. In the manual test constructor reports the psychometric properties 
of the test, norms and references. Instructions about test administration, scoring method and time 
limit. 

Achievement test in Mathematics developed by the present researcher was administered in 
four schools; two were in urban areas and another two in rural areas. The test was administered on 
120 students. Out of which sixty were boys and were girls. Out of total sample chosen for 
administration, 60 were taken from urban schools and the rest from the rural schools. The test was 
administered on the students of class IX only. 

TECHNIQUE OF THE STUDY 

Following statistical technique will be used 

(i) Mean, Median, Mode, SD, Percentile, SK, Ku and graphical representation. 

(ii) ‘t’ test to check the mean differences in between contrasting variables. 

PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 
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In the present investigation 120 students of four Bengali Medium school from the Raninagar- 
1 in Murshidabad district have been selected as the sample. After the selection of sample, the 
investigator planned about the own tools to be used. 

The investigator has also planned about the preparation of questionnaire. The investigator 
tried to select of sample. He made scoring and prepared of data sheet. He made compilation of the 
data according to the variable and presentation of the data in table. The investigator prepared 
assessment of the score by the application of appropriate statistical procedures. He did report and 
compilation of references. Finally the investigator submitted the thesis. 

DATA ORGANIZATION 

As the hypothesis has been formulated, the data collected was analyzed in accordance with 
null hypothesis. The summarization of data interpretation is to investigate the learning difficulties in 
mathematics of secondary school student in relation to their gender and locale. The results have been 
presented first by describing the administration and graphical representation of data and computation 
of both descriptive and inferential statistics. The results have been analyzed and verified in terms of 
hypothesis testing. 

Administration of the Learning Difficulties in Mathematics of the Secondary School Students 

The administration procedure for the learning difficulties in Mathematics of the secondary 
school students was followed as per the norms and conditions led down by own. It is selected by some 
arbitrary method because it is known to be representative of the total population. It is known that it 
will produce well method groups. It picks out the sample in relation to some criterion which is 
considered important for the particular study. It is appropriate in a study which lays special emphasis 
on the control of certain specific variables. 

The different schools were selected by purposive random sampling. Govt, aided four schools 
were chosen by the investigator himself. And in that all schools are at Raninagar-I block in 
Murshidabad. By this method the population has an equal independent chance of being included in the 
sample. 

The investigator has chosen as the sample for the present study. It included the school have 
been taken as the 120 students of class- IX of four schools. After completion of data collection, raw 
scores will be computed with the help of mean, median, mode, SD, SK and KU, “t” value. The data 
was collected from the students and scored obtained by each student in achievement of the frequency 
distribution table was shown in Table- 3 


Table-3: Frequency distribution of the scores in achievement test in Mathematics obtained by 
total students 


Scores 

Frequency (f) 

6-10 

4 

11-15 

16 

16-20 

19 

21-25 

22 

26-30 

27 

31-35 

23 

36-40 

9 

N=120 
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Study of Normality: 

In order to test the distribution of scores along with the lines of normality, the measures of 
central tendency, standard deviation .quartile deviation, percentile, skewness and kurtosis have been 
computed and presented in table-5 


Table-4: Measures of central tendency and variations on achievement test in mathematics 


Variable 

N 

Mean 

Mdn 

Mode 

SD 

P25- 

Qi 

P75- 

0 3 

Q 

Pro 

P90 

SK 

KU 

Secondary 
school student 

120 

24.54 

25.27 

26.73 

8.01 

18.13 

30.76 

6.32 

13 

34.85 

-6.35 

0.291 


The descriptive measure on achievement test score revealed that the sample, mean, median 
and mode were found to be 24.54, 25.27 and 26.73 respectively. The quartile range being 6.32 and 
when added to the median gives a value of 31.59 and when Q was subtracted from the median the 
value is 18.95. The third and first quartiles of the distribution were 30.76 and 18.13. If the sum and 
difference between the median and quartile range becomes same with the third quartile and first 
quartile they give evidence towards normality in distribution of scores, but in the present case they are 
not the same. 

Therefore the distribution could not be confirmed to be normal. Measure of the Skewness and 
kurtosis are -6.35 and 0.291 respectively giving the indications of negatively skewed and Platykurtic 
in nature, from the facial expression of data it is observed. 

Inferential Analysis of the obtained score 

Testing of Hypotheses 

Following hypotheses have been formed to conduct the study. 

It was hypothesized that, H„ 2 There does not exist any significant differences of learning 
difficulties in Mathematics of secondary school students’ component wise due to gender variation. 

GENDER DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT TEST IN MATHEMATICS 

For determining the significant difference if any, learning difficulties of the sub sample boys 
and girls students the ‘t’ ratio was calculated, the result is shown in table-45. 

Table-4: The test significance of difference between the means in learning difficulties in 
Mathematics due to gender variation 


Variation 

Sub 

sample 

N 

Mean 

SD 

SE m 

Mean 

difference 

SE d 

t-ratio 

Remark 

Gender 

Boys 

60 

25 

3.10 

0.40 

1.17 

0.57 

2.05 

Significant 

Girls 

60 

23.83 

3.19 

0.41 


On perusal of the above table , it revealed due to gender variation that the calculated value of 
‘t’ being 2.05 was greater than the table value of ‘t’ at 118 degrees of freedom at 0.05 level of 
significant. Therefore, the null hypothesis that H (>2 “There does not exist any significant differences 
of learning difficulties in Mathematics of secondary school students due to gender variation” was 
rejected. From this it may inferred that it differs due to gender variation. 

It was hypothesized that H 03 There does not exist any significant differences of learning 
difficulties in Mathematics of secondary school students component wise due to locale variation. 
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LOCALE DIFFERENCES IN ACHIEVEMENT TEST IN MATHEMATICS 


For determining the significant difference if any, learning difficulties of the sub sample urban 
and rural students the ‘t’ ratio was calculated, the result is shown in table-47 


Table-5: The test significance of difference between the means in learning difficulties in 
Mathematics due to locale variation 


Variation 

Sub 

sample 

N 

Mean 

SD 

SE m 

Mean 

difference 

SE d 

t-ratio 

Remark 

Locale 

Urban 

60 

25.7 

3.13 

0.40 

2.29 

0.57 

4.02 

Significant 

Rural 

60 

23.41 

3.21 

0.41 


On perusal of the above table , it revealed due to gender variation that the calculated value of 
‘t’ being 2.05 was greater than the table value of ‘t’ at 1 18 degrees of freedom at 0.05 and 0.01 level 
of significant. Therefore, the null hypothesis that H 0; , There does not exist any significant differences 
of learning difficulties in Mathematics of secondary school students component wise due to locale 
variation. was rejected. From this it may inferred that it differs due to locale variation. 

FINDINGS 

The following finding have been obtained from the study 

1) Significant differences in remembering component due to gender and locale variation were 
observed in my research. 

2) Significant differences in understanding component due to gender and locale variation were 
observed in my research. 

3) Significant differences in application component due to gender and locale variation were 
observed in my research. 

4) There does not exist any significant differences of learning difficulties in Mathematics of 
secondary school students in Skill components due to gender variation and locale variation. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The research entitled “A study of learning difficulties in Mathematics of secondary school 
students” highlights in determining the level of gender and locale in secondary school students. 

The following recommendations have been made accordingly based upon the finding of the 

study: 

1) Developing the simple method: The method of learning Mathematics should be very simple so 
that learners could understand it easily. 

2) Improper maturation: Maturation stage of secondary school students remain too below level 
that concept and ideas of Mathematics do not attract them. 

3) Backwardness in Mathematics: Generally they remain backward in Mathematics. Such a lot of 
abstract formula of Mathematics is learnt without impersonation and has to apply. The said 
solution become wrong due to slightest error in any part which does not related in any other 
subject. 

4) Developing the practice: . Learners acquire Mathematical concepts aptly but they do not 
memorize abstract concept due to lack of practices. So they should practice Mathematics 
regularly. 
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5) Developing Mathematics library & laboratory: Lack of undated library and laboratory do not 
increase enthusiasm in Mathematics. 

6) Developing academic ability: Lose confidence in themselves and in their academic abilities. 

7) Developing ideal atmosphere in Mathematics: The atmosphere for learning Mathematics 
should be ideal so that learners feel interest and show positive attitude in learning Mathematics. 

Implication for the further study 

Research works never end. There is always scope for further research in same field and it 
leads to the increase of knowledge. The present study was conducted on random sampling of 120 
secondary school students. The study gives rise to various problems for further research, such as: 

Q The same study can conducted on large sample by including more districts so as to present clear 
picture of the studies. 

Q A study may be conducted by considering other variables like management and socio-economic 
status. 

O Similar studies can be conducted on primary, college and university students. 

Q A comparative study of learning difficulties in Mathematics of secondary school students of 
different state can be undertaken. 

O A comparative study of learning difficulties in Mathematics of secondary school students of 
different country can be undertaken. 
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ABSTRACT 

Globalization is a term used to describe the changes in societies and world. Education plays a vital role 
to overcome many challenges and to maintain peace in the globe. Global challenges that influence all areas of 
human life in the world are conditions that are naturally going on as the consequence of the rapid development 
of science and technology. The term “ globalization” means integration of economies and societies through cross 
country flows of information, ideas, goods, technologies, mobilization, ideas, goods, technologies, mobilization, 
services, marital, finance and people. Cross border integration can have several dimensions. Cultural, education, 
social, political and economic. Chang and development throughout the present system of teacher education in 
our country, one can say without any fear of contradiction that it is deep crisis. The role of teacher education was 
to prepare pre service teachers to pass no to the next generation national culture and traditions, as well as the 
skills and knowledge necessary for fulfilling different roles in the national society. Teacher education 
encompasses teaching skills, sound pedagogical theory and profession al skills. 

Keywords: Teacher Education and Teacher, Globalization, Technology, Mobilization 

Introduction 

Education is the most important factor which plays a leading role is human development. As 
educational institution performs a significant function of providing learning experiences to lead their 
students from the darkness of ignorance to the light of knowledge. The key personnel in the 
institutions who play an important role to bring about this transformation are teachers. As stated 
NCTE (1998) in Quality concerns in secondary Teacher Education, The teacher in the most important 
element in any educational program. It is the teacher who is mainly responsible for implementation of 
the educational process at any stage. The important of competent teachers to the nation’s school 
system can in no way be overemphasized. The national curriculum Framework 2005, places demands 
and expectations on the teacher, which need to be addressed by both initial and continuing teacher 
education. (NCF 2009). Numerous empirical studies conducted by social scientists have established a 
strong correlation between education and national development; all attach utmost importance to 
education as an effective fool in reducing poverty by building a viable workforce capable of 
competing in an increasingly competitive and global economy. Teacher Education Teacher education 
refers to the policies and procedures designed to equip prospective teachers with the Knowledge 
attitudes, behaviors and skills they require to perform their tasks effectively in the classroom, school 
and wider community is a programmed that is related to the development of teacher proficiency and 
competence that would enable and empower the teacher to meet the requirements of the profession 
and face the challenges there in. Teachers should be given the most appropriate tools during and after 
their training, including content knowledge and skills as well as teaching methodology to be able to 
do their work profession ally. These factors are mainly responsible for converging the world first; the 
in production of scientific and technological innovations in the field of communication has removed 
all the boundaries which earlier blocked the process of coming closer of the nations of the world. The 
second factor, which has brought radical changes for globalization is the dismantling of the Eastern 
Bloc and the emergence of new regional economic blocs like the ASEAN, the EU and SAARC. The 
third is the dominance of an ideology of market led regulation, initially applied to economic and 
financial exchanges and now applied to a variety of other sectors of human activities including health 
and education. 
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Teacher Education 

It is well known that the quality and extent of learner achievement are determined primarily 
by teacher competence, sensitivity and teacher motivation. According to Goods Dictionary of 
Education Teacher education means, - all the formal and non-formal activities and experiences that 
help to qualify a person to assume respond sibilates of a member of the educational profession or to 
discharge his responsibilities more effectively. As W.A.Kilpatric put it,- Training is given to animals 
and circus performers, while education is to human beings. The national council for Teacher 
Education has defined teacher education as A programmed of education, research and training of 
persons to teach from pre-primacy to higher education level. 

Teacher Education Teaching skills + pedagogical theory + professional skills. Teaching skills 
would include providing training and practice in the different techniques, approaches and strategies 
that would help the 3 teachers to plan and impart instruction, provide appropriate reinforcement and 
conduct effective assessment. It includes effective class management skills, preparation and use of 
instructional materials and communication skills. Pedagogical theory includes the philosophical, 
sociological and psychological considerations that would enable the teachers to have a sound basis for 
practicing the teaching skills in the classroom. Teaching skills in the classroom “good education 
requires good teachers.” 

Nature of Teacher Education 

Teacher education refers to the policies and procedures designed to equip prospective teachers 
with the knowledge attitudes, behaviors and skills they require to perform their tasks effectively in the 
classroom, school and wider community. Teachers should be given the most appropriate tools during 
and after their training, including content knowledge and skills as well as teaching methodology to be 
able to do their work professionally. The globalization concept if taken into account would require 
that teachers and teaching should be recognized like all other professions and should require stringent 
training and acquisition of knowledge and skills and professional registration under a global council 
of unified teacher registration body to allow for easy mobility of teachers across national boundaries. 

Functions of Teacher Education 

O Better understanding of the student. 

O Building confidence 
O Methodology of teaching. 

O Building a favorable attitude. 

O Familiarizing with the latest in Education. 

O Familiarizing with the school organization. 

O Creating social insight. 

O Improving standards. 

O Training for democracy. 

Need and Importance of Teacher Education 

The contention that teachers are born, not made, can be true only in a few rare cases. It is also 
not contended that training, be itself is sure to make a good teacher. But it is generally observed that a 
teacher with training becomes more mature and confident to perform his task more efficiently. The 
American commission on Trencher Education rightly observes, “ The quality of a nation depends 
upon the quality of its citizens. The quality of its citizens depends not exclusively, but in critical 
measure upon the quality of their education, the quality of their education depends moose than upon 
any single factor, upon the quality of their”. It is common knowledge that the academic and 
professional sensitivity to cotemporary issues and problems. The level of motivating people come to 
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teacher education with beliefs, values, commitments, personalities and moral codes from their 
upbringing and schooling which affect who they are as teachers and what they are sale to learn in 
teacher education and in teaching. To make good decisions teachers must be aware of the many ways 
in which student learning can unfold in the context of development, learning differences language and 
cultural influences, and individual temperaments interests and approached to learning. 

Globalization 

Globalization is the major aspect of the changed world environment. It challenges our 
established view on “knowledge production”. And removes learning from a traditionally stable 
position to a far some flexible idea of the “accumulation of new knowledge”. Both globalization and 
flexible accumulation of knowledge have been made possible through two main. 

Globalization objective of education 

• Inclusion of values 

• Physical and intellectual development of child. 

• Vocational training. 

• Self and social knowledge and advantages of Globalization. 

Advantages of Globalization 

Education: Avery critical advantage that has aided the population is the spread of education with 
numerous educational institutions around the globe, one can move out from the home count my for 
better opportunities elsewhere. 

Employment: Considered as one of the most crucial advantages globalization has led to the 
generation of numerous employment opportunities. 

Product Quality: The onset of international trade has given rise to intense competition in the 
markets. No longer does one find limited number of commodities available. Particulars commodities 
available. A particular commodity may fetch hundreds of options with different prices. 

Communication: Information technology has played a vital role in bringing the countries closer in 
terms of communication. Circulation of information is no longer a tedious task and can happen in 
seconds the Internet has significantly affected the global economy, thereby providing direct access to 
information and products. Place learning and distributed learning work, place learning and distributed 
learning have emerged either in competition or in parallel with established concepts o education and 
training thereby broadening the existing educational provisions and types of providers. Globalization 
has brought in dogmatic changes in the field of education. 

Teaching and Globalization 

Models from the business world. As a result, the number of privately managed education 
institutions has increased, school choice with in public education has been made possible local 
management and decision making are becoming common due to decentralization, and schools and 
teachers have been made accountable for teaching and learning. 

Disadvantages of Global 

• Inconsistency in consumer Needs. 

• Consumer Response Inconsistency. 

• Country specific. 

• The laws of the land 

• Infrastructural differences. 
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The Delores report sets out an agenda for the future which implies that significant changes are 
needed in pre-service teacher education programs if we are to select and prepare a new generation of 
teachers equipped with the Knowledge skills Globalization is the major aspect of the changed world 
environment. It challenges our established view on “Knowledge production” And removes learning 
from a traditionally stable position to a far some flexible idea of the “accumulation of new 
knowledge” the social cultural and political changes. The teacher is required to carrier adequate 
knowledge, skills, interests and attitudes towards the teaching profession. New concepts such as 
flexible learning work. 

Challenges of Teacher Education in Globalization Research in Teacher Education 

Enhanced scope of Teacher education requires researches and studies to visualize scope of 
teacher education in the context of globalization. Research must respond to the area of policy issues, 
curriculum issues, evaluation systems, classroom practices, training strategies, value inculcation, 
school community relationship, technology mediated education, quality in education, interactive 
education, Inclusive education, practice teaching school etc. 

Competency based Curriculum 

The competency based curriculum represents an approach to instructions, which emphasize 
the application of the knowledge in a manner, which may be observe or measured. Competency based 
curriculum guides focus on a comprehensive view of each course of study, which is delineated into its 
essential components listing of most important objectives to be mastered and competencies which 
every student should be able to demonstrate often instruction is completed 

Adaptability and Professionalism 

The standard of education will improve if all the teachers have global perspective, well 
prepared and provided with ongoing professional development and appropriate support. Teachers need 
to be adapted to the socio-economic and cultural diversities of the students in order to complete in the 
international sphere. 

Quality Education 

Today we are now more interested in the quality in teacher education. High quality teacher 
education is one more challenge which is successes caters to the following conditions without any 
bias such as staff pattern as prescribed by NCTE, Infrastructure catering to the needs of teaching 
learning situations, effective technique assessment and effective learning outcome assessment. 

The need to favor the development of skills long side knowledge’s 

The phenomenon of globalization as helped to widen the gap between those who globalize 
and those who are globalize of the process at the local, national, regional and International levels. 
Teaching to live together is synonymous with developing an understanding and appreciation of 
interdependence in sprit of respect for the value of pluralism, mutual understanding and peace. 

Use of Integrated Technology 

A growing challenge in education is, establishing and implementing strategies to develop the 
skills and knowledge necessary for the teacher to essentially use technology as instruction tool. The 
extent to which teacher is prepared to infuse technology into curriculum and instruction is major 
contextual factor. 

The need to favor the development of skills long side knowledge 

The phenomenon of globalization as helped to widen the gap between those who globalize 
and those who are globalize of the process at the local, national, regional and International levels. 
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Changing Context of Teacher Education in the Global Scenario 

Teacher education is a global profession that needs to be understood properly. It is essential to 
grasp a global perspective of the profession as it is today, to make assumptions about it in the near 
future and to utilize the best thinking and instructional models available in the present times. 
Professionally, powerful teaching is very important and increasing in our contemporary society as a 
result of the steam of dynamic initiatives of human development and evolution, standards of learning 
would be higher in the 21st century than it has been in the 20th century. As a result teachers would 
need to acquire additional knowledge and skills, both general and specific, to be able to survive and 
be successful in the 21st century school environment. Education has increasingly become important to 
success of both individuals and nations. 

Dynamic teacher education and training in the 21st century globalize world 

For dynamic teacher education and training in the 21st century globalize world, teacher 
education and training institutions must design programmers that would help prospective teachers to 
know and understand deeply; a wide array of things about teaching and learning and in their social 
and cultural contexts. Furthermore, they must be able to enact these understandings in complex 
classroom situation serving increasingly diverse students. This signifies that the enterprise of teacher 
education and training must venture out further and further and engage even more closely with 
schools in a mutual transformation agenda with all the struggles involved. 

Conclusion 

Globalization is a term used to describe the changes in societies and world economy that are 
result of dramatically increased trade and cultural exchange. Globalization is today a trend, not just in 
economics, commercial and technological fields, but also in education. Globalization indicates "Inter 
connectivity of Technologies". Teacher education is the brain of all educational disciplines as it 
delivers education to train the prospective teachers. It is also the mother of all professions. Like all 
other professions, globalization is also affecting teacher education. The rhythm of change remains fast 
and unpredictable. Insecurity and uncertainty, that are typical by-products of globalization, create new 
challenges for schools to prepare pupils for new world realities such as sustainable ecologies or 
knowledge economies. At the same time, the development of modern teaching and learning tools 
requires larger budgets than before. Finally, cultural diversity in schools and the widening spectrum of 
children with various special needs call for intensified human development and appropriate provision 
of support to these individuals. Demoralization among teachers and decreasing motivation for 
schooling among pupils. According to recent studies, teacher burn-out, dissatisfaction with work, 
lower morale and increasing early retirements have been consequences of tightening central control 
over teachers’ work, expanding competitiveness within and among schools and weakening teacher 
autonomy. Some of the proposed educational responses to globalization, such as standardization of 
teaching and learning, privatization through alternative education provision mechanisms and 
promotion of open competition between schools, have only recently been more widely questioned. 
Education policies and reform designers need to pay closer attention to the issues that have been 
suggested by many of the leading thinkers of educational development. 
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Introduction 

Emotions are the key factors for determining our conducts in routine life it is mostly on our 
emotions how we have and respond to others. Understanding others and manipulating them in order to 
responding to them in a desired way is what is called as emotional intelligence. Emotions can be 
described as some sort of feelings or effective experiences which are characterized by some 
physiological cognitive and situational variables. In day to day life emotions effect our relations with 
other people, our self-identity and our ability to complete a task. Emotions allow for individual 
defense, love and protection at values, mourning at loss and overcoming difficult obstacles in pursuit 
at goals. They are primary source of human energy, aspirations and drive, activation our innermost 
and purpose of life and transforming them from things we think about, to values we live. Social 
intelligence is one of the thrust areas in the educational researches. 

Emotions have so much of power that in Latin they were described as “motus anima”, 
meaning literally the spirit that moves us. They serve as a powerful source of human energy. 
Emotions are an important part of life which seriously affects all aspects of life. Almost in every 
experience there is an affectionate emotional aspect and managing them can have a significant role in 
general health and particular emotional health. Emotional intelligence is a social intelligence 
identifying the ability to adjust one self’s emotions with others. Emotional intelligence (El) refers to 
the ability to perceive, control and evaluate emotions. Some researchers suggest that emotional 
intelligence can be learned and strengthened, while others claim it is an in born characteristic. 

Emotional intelligence refers to an ability to recognize the meanings of emotion and their 
relationships and to reason and problem-solve on the basis of them. Emotional intelligence is involved 
in the capacity to perceive emotions, assimilate emotion-related feelings, understand the information 
of those emotions, and manage them. Researchers investigated dimensions of emotional intelligence 
by measuring related concepts, such as social skills, interpersonal competence, psychological maturity 
and emotional awareness, long before the term ‘emotional intelligence’ came into use. Teachers in 
schools have been teaching the rudiments of emotional intelligence since 1978, with the development 
of the Self Science Curriculum and the teaching of classes such as "social development," "social and 
emotional learning," and "personal intelligence," all aimed at raising the level of social and emotional 
competence” (Goleman, 1995). Social scientists are just beginning to uncover the relationship of 
emotional intelligence to other phenomenon, e.g., leadership (Ashforth and Humphrey, 1995), group 
performance, individual performance, interpersonal/ social exchange, managing change, and 
conducting performance evaluations (Goleman, 1995). 

The Role of Education in Emotional Development 

A high level of emotional intelligence is closely related to parental warmth, secure attachment 
(Mayer, 2001). The most inadequate emotional patterns that parents exhibit are, after S. Hein (1996) 
the following: ignoring all feelings or attention requests, excessive indulgence, contempt expression, 
lack of respect for the child’s feelings. As a result, the child will develop behavioral disorders, not 
understanding its own emotions and dissociating from them. Also addressed in this subchapter are the 
reasons why parents unintentionally hinder children's emotional development and emotional 
blockages. . 
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Emotional intelligence represents an ability to validly reason with emotions and to use 
emotions to enhance thought. Emotional Intelligence encompasses the following five characteristics 
and abilities: 

Q Self-awareness— knowing your emotions, recognizing feelings as they occur, and 
discriminating between them 

Q Mood management— handling feelings so they're relevant to the current situation and you 
react appropriately 

O Self-motivation— "gathering up" your feelings and directing yourself towards a goal, despite 
self- doubt, inertia, and impulsiveness 

O Empathy— recognizing feelings in others and tuning into their verbal and nonverbal cues 

O Managing relationships— handling interpersonal interaction, conflict resolution, and 
negotiations 

Four branches of Emotional Intelligence: Salovey & Mayer proposed a model that identified 
four factors of Emotional intelligence 

1 . Perceiving emotions 

2. Reasoning with emotions 

3. Understanding emotions 

4. Managing emotions 

1) Perceiving emotions: The first step in understanding emotions is to accurately perceive them. In 
many cases, this might involve understanding non-verbal signals such as body language & 
facial expressions. 

2) Reasoning with emotions: The next step involves using emotions to promote thinking and 
cognitive activity, emotions help prioritize what we pay attention and react to, and we respond 
emotionally to things that attracts our attention. 

3) Understanding emotions: If someone is expressing angry emotions, the observer must interpret 
the cause of their anger & what it might mean. 

4) Managing emotions: The ability to manage emotions effectively is a key part of Emotional 
Intelligence. Regulating emotions, responding appropriately & responding to the emotions of 
others are all important aspect of emotional management. 

It is this emotional intelligence (El) which serves the crucial role of a mediator in making 
relationships meaningful and essential to their mental and physical well-being. As such, it is the 
catalyst which helps in keeping one’s relationship-web optimally functional, to bring forth feelings of 
happiness, well-being, and contentment with a generatively-rimmed outlook as resultants on the 
whole. 

Objective of the Study 

1) To determine the emotional intelligence of adolescent students. 

2) To collect the academic achievement of school adolescent students. 

3) To find out relation between the emotional intelligence and the academic achievement of the 
adolescent school students. 

4) To determine the each component and total emotional intelligence of boys’ adolescent school 
students. 

5) To determine the each component and total emotional intelligence of girls’ adolescent school 
students. 
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6) To compare the each component and total emotional intelligence of boys’ and girls’ adolescent 
school students. 

Material and Methodology 

In case of selection of sample one technique of sampling was used, known as Purposive 
Sampling-to select District, Blocks and co-operating school. After selecting Howrah District, Nibra 
High School & Pnnchla azim mohazzam school at Domjur & Panchla Block ware selected. School 
classes X & XI were selected purposively. Considering the time limit and other facilities 50 students 
from class X, 150 students from class XI were selected. 100 students are male and lOOstudents are 
female. Total 100* 2=200 sample. 

Field Survey and Observation 

The investigation with the co-operation of the headmaster and other teachers of the school. 
Selected by the investigator fixed up the programme for administering the tools. After detailed 
discussion with the head master programmes of administration of tools were finalized. The 
investigator himself in this regard went to the institution and discussed the objectives of the study 
with headmaster and respective teachers. They are ready to extend their wholehearted co- operation to 
investigator for conducting the study at their school .the investigator also requested to head master to 
fix up the programme in such a way so as to minimize the administrative hazard of the instruction. 

Tools 

Tool- questionnaire (close ended). Questionnaire refers to device for securing answers to a 
series of questions by using a form, which the respondent fills in himself. Goods, Hatt(1952) 

Description of the Emotional Intelligence Scale 

Dimensions: The tool used to carry out present research is Emotional Intelligence Questionnaire 
developed and standardized by Dulewicz and Higgs, 2001. It has seven dimensions, viz., 
conscientiousness, intuitiveness, influence, interpersonal sensitivity, motivation, emotional resilience 
and self awareness, which are considered as measures of emotional intelligence. 

No. of Items: This scale consists of 84 items with five alternative answers. Each dimension has 
twelve items. Items of the scale are arranged in the same order as the dimensions. The score of each 
dimension ranges from 12 to 60. 

Reliability: Dulewicz and Higgs (2001) conducted the test of reliability on the total of Emotional 
Intelligence Quotient and each of the element are above the acceptable range of 67 to 77 alpha 

Validity: They also determined face validity, content validity and construct validity. Overall results 
indicate that EIQ is well established measure of emotional intelligence 

Hypothesis of the Study 

On the basis of above assumptions the researcher framed the following hypotheses : 

H 0 1: There would be no positive correlation between the emotional intelligence and academic 
achievement. 

H 0 2: There would be no difference between the boys’ and girls respondents on conscientiousness 
component of emotional intelligence. 

H 0 3: There would be no difference between the boys’ and girls respondents on intuitiveness 
component of emotional intelligence. 

H 0 4: There would be no difference between the boys’ and girls respondents on influence component 
of emotional intelligence. 

H 0 5: There would be no difference between the boys’ and girls respondents on interpersonal 
sensitivity component of emotional intelligence. 
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H () 6: There would be no difference between the boys’ and girls respondents on motivation component 
of emotional intelligence 

H 0 7: There would be no difference between the boys’ and girls respondents on emotional resilience 
component of emotional intelligence. 

H 0 8: There would be no difference between the boys’ and girls respondents on self awareness 
component of emotional intelligence. 

H 0 9: There will be no difference between the total emotional intelligence of boys’ and girls’ students. 

Interpretation of Data 

Age of the respondents ranged between 14-17 years. Qualification of their parents is mostly 
adolescent. Most of them come from nuclear family having lor 2 brothers or sisters. 

The emotional intelligence at the general level refers to the ability to recognize and regulate 
emotions in it and others. The models of emotional intelligence emphasized that emotional 
intelligence is the competency, ability and encompass specific traits, which can be develop through 
socialization, training and interventions (Goleman, 1995; Bar On, 1997; Saarni, 1997). Emotional 
intelligence encompasses cognitive and affective potentialities. It means emotional intelligence has no 
specific limitations in its developmental process and it is independent of gender. To support this 
conception the results of present study implied that the mean score on the components of emotional 
intelligence viz., conscientiousness, intuitiveness, influence, interpersonal sensitivity, motivation, 
emotional resilience and self awareness were more or less similar for the boys and girls respondents. 
These results revealed that there is no significant difference between the boys and girls respondents on 
the state of conscientiousness, intuitiveness, influence, interpersonal sensitivity motivation, emotional 
resilience and self awareness of emotional intelligence. These results supported the view that 
emotional intelligence is independent of gender and both the boys and girls respondents have 
developed more or less same state among seven components of emotional intelligence because these 
respondents were from more or less with similar cultural background and exposed to more or less 
similar educational environments and are in the same state of identity development. These results are 
similar to the results of Goleman, 1995, 1998; Bar-On, 1997; Tiwari and Srivastav, 2004 and Tyagi, 
2004, contrary to the results of Uma and Uma Devi (2005); Pant and Prakash (2004). On the basis of 
results of present study, the hypothesis that there is no significant difference between the boys and 
girls respondents on the components of emotional intelligence and total emotional intelligence is 
accepted. 

The Major Findings 

1. There was positive significant relationship between emotional intelligence and academic 
achievement. 

2. There was no significant difference between boys and girls school respondents on 

conscientiousness component of emotional intelligence. 

3. There was no significant difference between boys and girls school respondents on 

intuitiveness component of emotional intelligence. 

4. There was no significant difference between boys and girls school respondents on influence 
component of emotional intelligence. 

5. There was no significant difference between boys and girls school respondents on 

interpersonal sensitivity component of emotional intelligence. 

6. There was no significant difference between boys and girls school respondents on motivation 
component of emotional intelligence. 
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7. There was no significant difference between boys and girls school respondents on emotional 
resilience component of emotional intelligence. 

8. There was no significant difference between boys and girls school respondents on self 
awareness component of emotional intelligence. 

9. There was no significant difference between boys and girls school respondents on total 
emotional intelligence. 

Delimitation of the Study 

The recent psychological principle of the Standardization together with the pedagogical 
bearings had been as far as practicable implemented in the whole process of the project. But still there 
were certain psychological and pedagogical limitation in completing the task. These were stated 
faithfully here to enable the reader to know the short comings of the study and to give some guidance 
to the future works in the field about the difficulties encountered in course of research. 

Keeping in view the nature of the problem, research design and also the constraints of time 
and resources the present study has been delimited in the following way 

A. Sample 

i) Population:- school adolescent students were taken as population for the present study. 

ii) Area: - This study has been conducted in the area of Howrah. 

iii) Number of the schools :- Only two schools have been selected for administering the test. 

iv) Sample size: - The tests were administered on two hundred (200) students. 

B. Time: - Due to shortage of time the study full justice could not be done to the investigation 
paper. 

Educational Implications 

Now a days the society, the educational institutions, the school, the college, the family are so 
complex that the students are facing problems in their daily life in relation to their emotional maturity 
and anxiety, It is the responsibility of the researchers, teachers and parents that the problems should 
be identified very soon and immediate remedial measures should be provided to the students for the 
betterment of their lives. 

1. A teacher plays important role in developing the personality of a child. He can influence them 
by his behaviour, thoughts and actions and also enable them to solve their problems which 
lead to lesser anxiety and better health. 

2. The students must be helped to resolve the conflicts which arise due to various problems by 
understanding them. Students should be encouraged to participate in co-curricular activities 
which will inculcate the virtues of cooperation, self-discipline and feeling of brotherhood. 
They should be given the responsibilities in school work so that they develop self-discipline. 

3. The curriculum should be constructed keeping in view the needs of students, problems and 
requirements of every individual. 

4. Parents should treat the children in the healthy way. Children should be provided with such an 
environment which leads to maximum development of positive emotions and minimum 
development of negative emotions. 

5. Parents should be behaving as friends of the child so that child can share feelings and 
problem. Parents have to guide them to solve their problems themselves, so that they develop 
as independent adults who can discriminate between right and wrong. 
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wr taaR ^mcBhi rftr rf 
faaa a faaa cacacaa i 
sfcrsfcr 

y^^tara ^rrtsfcrrf 
alfa BTof^F wcGai sfcr sf 
faaa a taaa cacacaa i 

at aw wpf aaRFs- 

SFRF 

crf caa ^a 
crf caa *ma ^a 

'alfa FtefaF' caa aaya sai 

(\s) aitcacaa aia \acaw ai^y crf atv3\sita ataia aw ^caa crc^ anar rf 
atv3 waa Fffa aia^la taaw rft- 
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"rto qw toto 

(TO <F W TORTCTO 
\sTO (TOT s^fl'Kvs 

TOS TOTto to vb'I^CTO I 

s&wQwwm 

(TO ^ ^ gTTTOTICTO 
tost ctot G jf^ c i(\9 

TOF Wffe^ to vb'l'«£d'M>S I " 

8/ TOTTOfflto °TRT CTO-TO%T TOTO7 SjtoCTO TOTOI 

TO'TO' TOlS'CTOR % TO fttoTTO ? 
fis TO ^>tftolTO STRT ^TTTO'3?TT TOX TOTTO I 

Ton CHteMi f^ to ^ttorro 

fTs TO (tor TORTO STRT TOTOTO TOX TORTO I 
Rs TO rstr <itou Si TOTO 
TOTO^ TOX TOT^°TOT?T ^nR3v3?TT TOs tot° tori 

totpIx- tortor to to to to? tor ctort tos ^ff^r to^ 

TORI tor *lfdfcl?l ^cr to^ 

^TOTOf^T CTO 1 

0) TOTTto RtofTTOTOtos- 

^ ffSik wtor)- ^rtv3v3#t totir f]$to wr to< rptototo to?j%ri 
totoivto toTO t% to tor tot, vst toR tor-WR TOR*f to^^j# ^ r 
HTOT W 3RX WRs TOTOCR to*IT TO RR CTO, TOT CTO - toTO 'TOSJTO 

to tototi ^ito snro toto ctftor wto toto ^rr ctor 
wr^ to^ toIr to: wfr toi to Rifto ^ ffSk to?j%r tot, or 
<Jitocv3 wiTOTito stirr ctrrr toto rr toto toi to to tort 
totIto cto tojr Rto §r rtsItot ct^rt to, rr toto tort TOfTOT 
13 lfslR*M TOT TO I TO HTOfl RR TOT- 
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ftvs RR*fR Rp ®T«T 
(RR ? 

PdiR RR otf 
OTTR'OTWOTF 
SrtRs RRiP RRR (FT Cv3T'3?TT wi 

teRrim cite cotfRmot cot i Far RRf ^ otf 

*j{OT pF C5TW FICFT I 

*. FTOTCOTiPS- UF OTI Rot FTOT oRF FTOT FHI 

s&Qfi r otRfRvs p<p<3 sfi fstRotfif 

Rot ot ot 'fott cOTip' i 

'OTOTT OTOT fRp OTIOTT CFOT OTT, 

fR COTTS Rp OTW OTHOTT 

Rv3^pt cbvsMCfi RRR RReti ' 

'sRlR^lto 33 ft cot ff ft i cotf Rp ott w ^tv3|k T^OTI 
vs. Rp Tjxos- ^3V9 Rp F J?T OTf Rp OT COTF OTOT F I F?T 

0\. Ov C7\. <5\. <5\. 

COTF OTF OTTF Rot Rp OT , iR OT3R 3> TOOT I iR FOT3 Rf 

CFH 3FTF FRfTsRfR, OTts iR€3R traditional song. 

'COTTF F7OTT OTT RvRRR 
pTS OTOT 3JOT t^fti 

ototottotR#Rp 
ftR pRpf OTp OTF 1 ' 

OTFRf rR pR COT5OT piF F[fh OT OTF pFT Rp, OTF 

OTF ^pfF FTRf RFI 

8 . R% F- COT OTF «pR, FT, FTFT, OTRCFM, ^OT COT OTTRT OT FICF 
OT \F 3OTT OTTI COTTF ROT COT FOT iR 'R% P OT3FT OT FfTFI 
iR OTT3R otRf\94% 
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ww t%to www tot t%to 
^rfwip tow tow ^nrfwip i 

^rww <h ic^i p 3 wfww TO 

tor TOT tow tow* TOI 

TOTP 3 TO CWTO TO TO 

WTO3 OWT TOf%iP Ws TO 3* WM 

TOT to TOW WS To WICTO 5t\5$ frow TOWI Will WTOTTO 

w cwtot cw wfw tot ^P^ftowTOT to to^i to to wswt cficto 

TOT TOT, TOiT v^C'l C^Ch lw* I 

<t. totow totwt towtow wr tow t^to toww wrto tot 

^STOI ItolW WTO TOT TOTO TOWT U$ WTWW (Wtof^ TO3TO TOW 
WTOI 

to towtolCTO 
CTOW ^ tor TO CTO WT CTOR? 

to w^to tow cto 
to'WI W<jTO C^WT CTO 

to to tor w to cto 
tow tow ctot w^to tofctor w i 
crow tott w<jro cto ctoti i 

to tor to toww 
tow tor cto torero 

to to tor to hkwi, 
tow tow ctot tor cw fNjs tor 
ctow w tott Itor w ^Hw’fj’rfhip i 


♦ ♦ 
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^mw\ c?rr 

jvpt to \si?w irwr wr <rF^T sre itors 

tot Tf^rr tow c^, 

CWT ftf^F W «F C-3*T i 

. ' <K N 


^Tn ^ ^WKS" <lfll\9 C^°TTc 


3?T to 


<m Tf TfW ^ C?OT 


C^T ¥Tv3^T OTT \5T\33T, 
i]^5T to ^Tto Fl'(^fl l4T<H. 


to tor fwcdtf to to^ri 
tot c^t ttoM ^tn tt tor? 

<fT\, (W 5TTWT ^tto °TT\3, 
to ^TTv3, 
vf^-Sfo^s tot HC^ ^TT^, 

FTv3WTtov3WT ^ ^ 

^T^\|>1t fWW I I 
tot C^TT, CW ^TTWT 'Siltolt, 
tot (to C W to 

tor to^r ttoft, 

tot C^TT, tofTT-tofTT ^ to I 

tot (to torto w cto^i i 
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CFt^CWFTIW ^ 
fWW3OT ^ 
v5FT ^FT Rs)f4$ C'lW'H I 


W, ’rfWT! 

W, °TT ^NTf^TI 

W, ^cT ^v3 (WT TO5 - ^sT C^PT, 

OTT F^WT (‘TFT \3K33T, 

vSttFT TIW (Wf v3S CW 

(W% f^ TOvsFim v£Mc<H< 1 Wf SvalHlvs ^TFT olTCS ^KFf 

SFs ^Tl WOflsI STSFFW WT J?Ylt$i4 ^TWT 3C?T 

3jC& Hfvs ^ S?T t¥^T frsfm ^ftvsl ^Tv3\s# (FTfWfefi 

Oifr TOvsFT WIST \sim fWYHtf vsk ^ 

W?T vsim WCNfl' C ^ (FTFF^kvsW SlFiFT 

TOFFK^I 

CWTfe- 

WtS W ST^sT ^<^3 5*T 'C3^f I vaWRTFT ^[W WFpfT 
FiPT W W TO WT ^ CHWI ^ST ^T ^Tft C 3 W ^JpW 

\3TC'1twih ^ifkT ^ ^ f?ft ^t, ms ^mi w® ^t&i ^rft ^ 

spitsT ^TRF^f vslthfl W?T (?T C^FTT \3l<lK<lC 5 TSr ^P3T 3?T, vslWt ^ftsaPFPT 
S$ vslFTST cam ^TIFTI STfl^T WT s^T W vsim 'C2R^fe' oimFI 

wr, wr tovsft ^rft ot fft ^t^i 

3<^% w ^tv<[^l w t^w s^ 

C^Tm Wim W^T, Cvrfr 3^fcf ^ vsT ^<#T ^T ^T 'COT pTC?T TOT TOvsS 
cot vsKhfi s^fbCvs sks i vs i^c\s i to tot?t fims ^nRsc^ ^TTFr^ 

♦ ♦ 
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tom wm toti w 

\3NTO %F TO¥I TOR #TOR 5lf3 ¥ftw TO¥# C3¥fft% TO 
WpT fSRTO C3TO TO, - ffTO RW WWI 

TO¥# fRR# 3R*I$ 3$ 

CM <M(.\s t% CTOM ¥T ^T\3¥FT vTO Rf^S" (RTfRR ¥TCR O'iMCvs FIR I 

TOCs# CM^ffisR TO fTO ¥1TO TO RfRFR TIR- 

"fafSvs, fafRvs, fajtvs fpf CRT, 
fafSvs R ftf^r CRT CTOI " 

"cm cm cm crUr c^nr, 

CM TOT f% TO TORT CRT CRTfRI " 

CRtfR cam RiRTO WF TOTO- 

"f^fro r rt<j¥T tor <jfRRT 

¥5T fo'RCM ^TOTO, 

^%C<1TOTR R CRF RTs TOsRR | 

TO vs TORF TOR RTRRTT, 

TOR RI^TI RT°CR Ms I 

attorn 

TOTOTRRR v& R <11^1 RT\CR ^ I 

TORlt TOTS ttfR TO£5R TOR ffiTOs, 
fafSvs R TOR <jfRRTI | " 

"CMCTO^TORRI 

rrr$ C4 | '5 tor <kr, 
t^CFTR TOT TOfF ^STC®TI 

♦ ♦ 
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wwtiw^tcw mi 

CmT 3FfF 3WT \sWI I 

w 

\sW “WM °TTC^“ I 
MWfWFfe^WI 
cm <?t cwSt vm\ mr c^nri i " 

^f<IKtcw f^^cw Hiffi4'i <rrm wit cw, ^iw 

3JF8«T CFTWT/ at rnm'zfc ^TWW ^Cb vbtck^ a^ W3v5T«T ?W% 

5TW- 

fm ^2 SITS f W CiP^TT 

Rsft t^1?r ^ WW Caw ? 

<m^i or 

Pram t^t?r ?rs ^i?w caw ? 

wfrv 

ctiff wit cyw , 

^W HK G*T CTISF ^T?T ^T?T °TT OW ? 

^ ^WW W C^T (<Hb (<Hb (Wit, 

w apr c<r cwf - w mr cmZ ^t cw ? 

^5W S& WIW CW^1% ^IW W (WW WWm TOW S?T Wl 
TOWWT S\^s W\ WWlPtvs m vSYWt ‘5TTv3?TT ^ *IWI a^tw^ 'jw 
<Wm' W mftvT WT Wl asf^Fs olft«1'\9'W ^ ^IWt, W WW3 

sjpfw wi tww cww www am fim, cwwt iwn 
wwm aw m ctrt mi w ww wr W35# wff ^jwf^w 
<Hilkit aw w atri ^wwc^^wiawww 
tw fm wm wwwt wcw m cmt aro^r c*wi w°^ fwrftw 
wftw aw m cwSt wa wwt aftrn wr ssm mmi 


♦ 


♦ 
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"to Tfwwrr 

kp cwraktoT ? 

p tor c^tt tontoriPT 

r^T<3T tor C^TT ftorftoT 

^rr^fw tot cwr 

tors toisTOi" 


♦ 


< 4 wi ^to tow t to 5 ¥r, to# top to cto jto, 
v3M r*rr<jpTT, to ctst tow tots tow wt ? 

cktorr, totw wfk ims tor, crow ims to tor; wto prw 
wto w Tito to jtotw tor crowi 

# toww 'tok 'tto ctotp' cww wtto km, tow 3 to ^ 
cto TO'to tow to tok <F3 3 ctoto wto3 ottc^, torro tow 
tot \3 to tofi pr ^pt tok ckto *ipr towi skm w pk 
to ^ with to tow ak ^pww TOto wwr rroT ctoto a1% TOpw 
TOto ftowi to tow ton wro tor fr^r^s torpr tow, 
tow# trow, aww k ww to wwn toni pr to, wrw, k#t 

tolto to biwcww ctoto kto akrw cawpr cato- 

cakroi k'3\skl' ‘H^ich 1^1x3 aw wrkiNr wwi 
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?]g®flwTO 

TOW, WKWt fwTO, TO# IWSlfwfWW, W%H8 i 

WTOTOF TOf® TOSTO IwiW W1WT Wf<$CG<F TO (WlWWW ®i TOC®) Wf^ wfer 
WW C*TGWt TO^fWlCW TOW PC'S??! WlTOt WTC® R^slRwI^ITI TOF GC2> CW^F '5TT F f??*f WC® C®1WH 1*w 
(7R I f®fw ^Gi<l<$6G<F CTOCW TO 1%2TOW TOt C%FF TOC® CTOF \m CfM VlWW^ 

TO f*TC® ^ CW r ‘WlTOW’ WlUCTO TOFT ¥5 (TOtCW Wfs® WC® TOTCW ‘c% (WfW’ WCW (TOfCW ®tW 
TOf^T® TO^pf) Wlfff Wlfw ^ W®t WfTO WC® TOF Wt I WtW fw&3pTl — ‘‘ 5 ff$( ‘TOCWif fw WTOF 
WTO TOr?’ wwtoto towitoIww wifro #TO cw Promt® ®l w wiTOm, ^ffro 
PTOTO^t I (M TOW1WWF TOTO TOTO **t*f TO Pc® TO< TOW TOTOW TOTOJW TO TO I TOTO 

f®Pt fro wmero tocto wt*i 2 f(TO srr«r fTO wifTO otqtot wtf i pfwmt’w to-toto Pw^twror 
c ;wr fror wPn 8if*rHi cTOf'Q Promf®f^<T 3f® esiw w w i wto<bf tofw wrfroj 

WTOW 2|f® Wlfl%T TO Wt CTO 2|ff®<T TO WHFTOH'G TOSlfTOtCTO ^IWWI WCWCWI 

towttoctof wifro w#< ProTOFfiw to wtow TOweror wrot ^if^t toc® sttro tow "snTO 

TOC2H ‘TOTO I wflTOTN fwTOl TOW— PlW TOP®J 3W ff% ®t fw#T TOF I TOJW IWCSTCW fft TO 
fTOm TOTt I ^ PTOt TO whcto f®®wm Itoto %tcw Pw§ To® I TO%M TO WlTOTO 

wfror totc^ cro Pkw TOfwrotw i 

PTO 4Wp #WWWH^t gffTOt Wt 2FR>^W®fW fTOCW W®it; WCW #tTOTW ^TO TOTCW W1TOI 
TOW I TOjM* TOT, fTOT, (WfTO®t, ^WiMtTO 5 WJ? TOC® WTCW (TOW PTO I ®1^. ^C^ ^CW 
f^lWTO WllTO CTTOQ TO ffTO TO CTOF I (Tr^-TOfF ®WTO®T WlW WtTO ^%Wf^F WWt< f%TO 

CTO wfrow “nkro fro cwm fercro 1 tocto to wtwm to wwt< 1%ro to f^w 

fWC?F TOTWl^ WTCWTO TOCTO ®fw I^W TOflW TO WllWlC^ I TOW, VlTO, fsfl, W^fw 
^WWf% f%^ WT5CTO TOfW® f^WTOFF^H WSTO^TJ fw W^T'QfWTO 5 fwWTTO ^W^TTOFH 
TO< I^TTO Wm, WW, WMCW CTO ’fCW 2TOTOF C®RlW W%-TOW-2|ff®W 1®W TOW TO W\ TO 
TOW WTOW CTOW WTCW WWTOTO WCW TO^f TO® WCWTO I wfTOtCTO l^mflW ^HW^T 2FTO® 
1 5 W’, ‘Wlf^fWCWTO 3WT1W(29W’, ‘TO2STO WiW « fwlW’ WW^ ‘fw^®lwff’ 1%TOWlf%® TOWWC^ WWf® 
TOTW I ^^fw WITOQ TO^f, Ml, ^WCTW, Wjfw tflfR TO W^WTO WCW'Q wflTOCTO I^WTTOWt 
2fWM CWTOI 

^tfTOifro wrfw$j, 9m "s w^^from cw® wilw^s to wflrocTO c®wf witwrow 
WfTO WWC® cwcwftw CW, #WT 'G WTOTO WCW 1*W- W\ff® TO\ WlRc®J<l 'GTOTO® TOWW WC® 'G'M 
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pf^% i TOPift ptop cpp^t ftsft « trow wti srIws ct Prmfllp ph PimPFHi 
tiptop pp cprp pitot pito torPt i <p Pimp swr to pwp?t fro pi m pTOit; 
rh< Pmi pp 1 toPp to * p i Pimm (pPPto chp (gp to pto p htoi Pmt% 
Self expression-^ mrot Pppip hto i pi*r top ppw to ppiiPip *i%a 

sri% Pptop toto <#ton ^ph, piPipp Pmt-Pronpp ppi fproro 2r«i1%s to top i 
PimRp wM’i aRft ppi cto m pitotp Pro 2m pto i pp 2m Pe wto 3 . wiTOp 
toirw pitofp -^fe^Ptcp wNfps p<km> hto i ^m^cp TOfTro pp ,s lf?[TO p<km> Top TOfp 1 
^totoiPt® HRrnifro toto iPiPmp P*Pt ^ cro wept top i 1 p$ <iftePN Pimp 
m \ m ^ 'Q 2Rpi'SHhiP # fProt top fro 2itfro Pmt^fPp fmifftp firoimiwp ph c®to i 

PrmPppp 2 iwPP TnW strofro too ITOi’ $0 ppiwtoi Pcptoih 1 
2 f#P TOJ op?! c^t PtTO PRSt I CTOpf TO GW ‘PlTOP tWM’ PHWP 2 tf% WTOH’, ‘Pirn 
ptop’, ‘wiftGf from’, ‘pppH, ‘wtpp’, ‘*pPito’, ‘Pirnipp’, ‘to « Pmr, ‘ft Ptm’, Pimp 
pito’, PH imsi’, “wratOT pph, ‘fwp pip^’, Iwi topip’, Pimp 1w’, IPifwirop 
pH’, ‘Pimp PPpH , Pirn wp ‘Pmt , ‘witop Pmt’, PH prop’ IpjiP 1 
2Rm^1ro pftrorN #pipwp to Pmicp wtl^s to Pmtftp toiPtp ^ htop ph i 
‘P m « to^’ 2to wp to p ^— ‘toiwp pi 1p| ^im pp tot wptop pPtep pm 

pfro pp 2tP toi pppp toh wPm i ?iP(p ofept’ Pmp to i %P pp Ptmc^ 
^ppp <ra 1 ‘wt29T?p PmtP 2fiftTO^ wt2Srw w-ta (P w^sf top" ft?T pitp 
^f PCTOP I (PTO ^ TOP" ^spp PPMPp ^T9 #fP (MP I GPt ’JPP PH P^ 

ppf pp ‘pcp c^pRwft; Pmp ^ wp< 1 H to pto tot^i wiro-^lTOt-p^wf 

C^RP ^ ^TRP I ‘TO 'S pfm’ 2 p^ Pp pep ‘Ptm PrPPfet CPt #PP^ TO 

ffpsr PfPw TO I TOP p5 ^p ^P TOt P^ PtRp ^ IJBT PH ^TPPRP TOT TOT TOSf l’ IpP 

Pro PPP fwtTOP ppp CTO ^fpp PmtTO ip, WTOP'Q TO CTOt I (TOP PTO1P CHP^ 

TOiPmp to toPtpp Yrm^p TO crot pppp i TOTOr 2p^t ptPnrop TOrtftlro 
CPPTO (KTOiT wr^t 'S CsM TO^P PTO 2|^w ^spp TO 2|<p | p% PtPfp ^P5TP ^ 

pro pwti#p ^cTOtj ^°(TO 2 r1w5 ‘pch%’ pto « PpppP #P : f‘5ikiT tohP toto to 
PTO I pfp %5it, TOfPp CHPl 'G ^i?P Ppcp pUcPR ^5pPt pps TO TOf Pp PrTO I pp 
PR?P TO (7f ^ (PWH Prnm^f I ‘PTO1PP pp«f SlPW^dfHW PTOrT— 1 PfPRP PPPf 

p^f pppm p, to pPpt Pppp 1 ‘Pimp (prop’ 2 to <j^*hr:^p PirmTO 

“<mifm czmw *m psw 5 // ®tp Pt/ w (M*m <mifm ^ 

&*tw cwm-^um #< w*t (M^um ¥wt mm cm ^ m ¥zms, mftcm ^ 
*, ti9r mt vrjqs p/p crnm^f mm fmtmt p|/” 
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wiritrr rr^ iw 9ms crrrr crrtr crtr *f® ^ ^ ^tritttr 9m<$ 

Rl%RlRt 9m w I RfRf G5*r RRR RR RR£5 4(71 C^m, ^fTRfWR #|RIRR Wsf ^ RRRtR 
'SRI R£R§ RR I I'fiR JIW <KRR WfRRf ^fR CRR — 

ffc 9tw9r 

©Ris ©RW Wlz^t 3jf9l” 

^isifc ‘wiritm ^rtlR'G 9\m^ ms, cRf^nm ^i%r ^rtos; 4R^ «wr w 

^ ^llfROs(X CR^RR WRRf RTR Rfe »tl%5f| Rf l’ 

Rf^RlTTlR 9m fRRW 4R# ’fWlRt sm R?R*RR ^ ‘*nl$iRM>\oR I 4t> 2|R#I^ 

3R *Trf%Rc^5R fwlRR ^fRRR R' W W ^ VfRWI «R R7RR5 ‘g^tWRR^RW'f 

« ‘2fRR R5|tf SMI#’ I 2|R^f WfRRR fwRRRR tRRRlR# ^R\ RlRWRt iRW'lRs 4R# fijfS Rt 
RRR?fS5 mm RRRtfR R?R#F5 I WIR ‘Slf^t fW(7RVfW*f’ ^|RR RI 4RfiR URWR fwW 

2fR3 3R 1 1KWR wfe flf^s RRR 'RRft RT3R ^f< Rta %R RffeRM ^tR WfMRf ^slRtR RRf< 
RS&fR RlRRR ^ RRRISR I WTRRRR <$SR ^^r^ CR 9m %R CRR5R (M TO I^WR RRlR^¥ 
H%R CRRs VfiJPt feR^R I '^RW'f Wf StR^tWT I^R ^5TRR RRRR5R ^ R3f— 

“© ws wit mw tkfz 

fwm a n r? mmts t” 

^ ^ R'RKR RR1R RsJ Rf SflftR RlfR-ftCSjRf 2 |R>Rr '^ERRR R7R W‘ 5 lff ! ^RR RfRTR WfRRlR 

^5RI 

RffeRKRR ‘^«RR RiR 'Q iRR^M’ RTRlfw 9m R^flR 2fRWQ?f ^f ^ffslTRfR 9m' I ^ffslTRR 
RiR 'S fwH RR° ‘WfstR fRRHRR TjRRt’ I StR^ftR Rffff 2fRR 2fR^ ‘2fRlff’ RM RTCR RRR 

RR^rf^S ^R I t%^lfRRR^ RRffi> WfR I 1*W’ RRR 5 RR^i 5fC^R R^Rf'Q '^'S'^8? RCRC^ I ‘Wf2ffR fwfRR 
3J5Rf’ 2fRf0 ''STWRRf^tR RfRTR RWf ^JR RfTRi I ‘^5ff2ST?IR RiR 'Q IrRRR’ R1RR5 mM CRRR 5 ^ff^SlRR 

9mm rrirr«itr rr^ m ^src® ^Irrrtritr 5 R?tmR ^rrsrr fRR^r m mm Vrw*! (Ttr i 

RftWRlTiRR W& WHIRC^IR iRRSfR RlRf^RRR 5 ^RR 'Q ^JRR m Tf R^®R I R^Rlf^sfR R^tf^R 5 
R?^5R RCR ’fRSR RR RR W«t, ^Wsf, « I ^ffStTRR R#R Rltm ^R 

^RfRTRR RRJ5T I RlR (RRS RlRRRR R^RR^R RRR RfRCRR ^RWtf ^SR 5 1 IftRR ^R(R RfRRR I^RRR^R 
2ttw mi I tRR2fft%R R^MRRft 'RtTf ^RCR PW 2fRlR RRR WRR SflTfR WlRWR RfRf %R 

te Rf « 9m ritr rt i rcr RfR^ m ^f crrr 9\m rrrrirtrr rr i rirrsi^^r 5 

'^'R’PRR RRsfRRl'R RIRJ iRR^s RRtCR C^RffR ^Tf^ 'SpRlTR I RflWRfR RtRR ^ RRTRR i^fRRRJR^fR 

9m$m ^r tRRi%i m C5f5%r i rirtrj rrrir ^rHr3 th w ^9 *r rcrr h%'r!riR sffe 
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TfftRlR R<M I RRRTR IwR RR RR\ (RR §11% 'Q RTR¥ff(R 'slfkil f^s 3JR WftRR W I RH Wf 
RSR W&, ftsft ^R RRt< I 


CWIRR RRR RRR Rf^jR R|R %5pf I 4%^jpT I^W R^ 1 #! RRFs 

*IT(R R | \sR WR Wg TO#RCR<J R#Wt StRtRRtft ^TWIrR I ^ Rf^llRR 1*W ^(R 
RM I CRRlRRlR RRRRR ©R IrIr R3f W I R^ROT TO RtRGR W\ RRf^lRS I ©R RRfi^ 

R'QRR i£|R° WQRtR WlRRf 1W5R RRJRt R2|RM RRRR I %R fclR%R 2(R% 1%Rn» RfR^lTR 5 
TjTR IWRR R(R ^52 RIRTRtR CRTGR 1*WfR^ ^TFf*f 1*WTR I WMil CFrft ^rIrs (R§ts|RlR Rl<JR 
‘RfteRR %lfR t%Rf ^R\ fR#m’ Stw CTO 5 ^srflR 4%. I^Wsfll# totRTRlf^R 3R(Ri WRSR— 


“R% RG^T ?/¥ £*W7 ®GR Wff C^Wf ©Z^GR 4lZ¥ RW WMt ^G5t JBSt 

<f f w/ wfw sf^r wtwtm #?/w wmw^t?f Rwtr &m *rt?iw®Mw w 

trfvffil ®Rs-/^RR 5- ckCelCW ®/R GRG^ &fW Wfrf 7 fsW<1<pfW Wfffc 7 G^CWf Wf^ gGT? 

®7/GR / GR/Z^ R«W /^ w ^&V%f>l\s $W stiff &Wf ¥M I GljGW/ R/R Cfffft /¥R GRGRt' WlZ^ 
wycffc #R <Rrf f^m R *tm, aft RGR RGR <R7/R^ GW StffrlfvfjfiR 5- 57^RW <37?, ®GR » ®7/©w 
(M*f /RWR GR %/R TO - ^5 RR/R R/ R/RRRs ^W/GW ©RR/ 3 #As/ WG®t 5/R 

3/Rt ©£/ RW/R RW/R S/fflf&M C%C°1Wfl $7//w7R G5/WR R /%R ^GRGR RSR ^RR i «GR 
%R RW/ ®)t W RRR R# RRR fR Cfffam, RR RRRR W^As R^GRR <j^ t^tj Qflz^l” 


C5JRWR RHR%bfR CRtRR RTT RCR RR RR 1%R RR I RlT^s RlTRR ^|1 %rR 2|gR ^ | 
RW1RR flRslR WRf ^Tt^ ^ R?5 I ’ t |flR RRR RRRRgRR W\ RR2ff^ RGR RtWR ^1%R%5 
sffe^s 3R I iRRf^^RR RR IrUrR I ^ ^#5f CW ^sfl R R?T CRGRDR RR I R^IR 


RflRR R RT?f wmt *m\ C5WTGR ^RR I PfRlR RlW^lTR RRR RR R^Sf RR 

(RR1R ^rRlTR (R 2f5lR® 1^TRl%% Wf RM RR\ » ^fR R%R>R I ^flR CTt ^R^ftRt'n ^11% SKRfflRtflR 

WRRR RR° i^RsR^ ?#5?I I %Ii RRRt ^%RR 1%R(RR 1%%5 gfTG^lR RRTR%R^#R 

fWO, RtRlRF ^5 Rftm, ^»1R^R RR^Sf t^RRR^lR RR< I^RlRTGRR RR Rf%R5 2fRR RGRW I 


RfteR^r ^RR 1%Rm%( 2lRR^lRR RR ‘fR^lRff RW5R I IftTGR Rl1%lRR>\5R 
fWlRR iR^atRft’ RvGR 1rr1%s ^5T I ^|R% RffeRR fRRRR ^R° fR^(R%l RRRI 

(R RR ^iTGRfSR RGRW, Rl^fl R^^f1%RlR 41, R\^M (R RR 2R^t 1%GRGW GR'QlR ‘tR^lR^’ RRR 
SR^f StG? RtlR§ RRG^ I 5]^C® 2flR f1%RllR 2R^j WlT^ I 2tRR SRTRi R(R^ 1%RlR W1R< R?^l¥ 
RftWRTG^R iRlW RW^sfR RRt< I f%flR 2f<(^ iR^fRft ^RfR RRR Sl¥5 ^IRG^R R°RRR I 

II. x ti1%1rr^w iRsMRft ^ilwf r»ir art^sf rtr sm 2|r#ir ^r ^fMsi 4 gir r%1r 

sm^ I iR^tRflR ^1R< RRfi RflR ^IRRR RRt 2R?SfR gR^f | i£|\R?R RR£( R^-Rlfe 

Rff^RG^R 1 r 1%^ R»tR ^IR^IR 2RWGR RRG^ I ^iR^lR^ %1R 2l1%%nRR ^flR< URRR 

#RR “nkw RlRf ^-1%RRR 2|fR fwfRRR « RRlflR %R%R(RRR 1w 
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to RlRt toto JfRt Vrw*l RR RROsH I sm fiJCf RR#R (Tit SRWto ^Rto 

(7i tor*i toto tot 2ito rroih (ntot toito toito i 

t*TWto*l 2RRi£R RRfi> RvSTQ toR, ffcft, tolTR RCR(&. CRRtCR 

ton Rtoi RtotoR ipn tots; i <tto <tto% ^R^R-toto “tom toRto rich RRto 
^SiO(2r Rim Rtto Wlto tot toRRRRR M I RttoltoT (i-iH, i&oSs-fcfc) to? 
tom fwiro witoto to « toto to i ‘Rjto Rtm tot *raflR HRRito 

Rtor® to Tit RRTpRttonR mRt i wmto Rm i&yo Rim siRntos toRto 

tot, R«ll 0051 f&f^ t®JtR RtRt toMR I ^ is ^ H Rim RfSrRM R(,<I(,T tonRRtoR RftWRRRf 'Q 

2ttos tot RntonrR to Vrirri ‘ctoRnto’ rr toR#t ^rrittr rih ‘4 Rjtto 
a?to i to?<tm torn #R r#i tom to toto rtr m cr toito wi toto 
Rjsto tofto 3R I PR ^IR PHRtR R^ to 3R (totonmR RW toR CR to/P W| tolRl^R 
PR*f to?R*t RR I SR^R (TtotR to ^®RRt RR< tolRR I ‘R1%R RRRRMR Rfto ^RR 
ItoRR'SilR lRto(TI RCRR ^RM ^pf R#R1 to |’ to MtolR tolRR'Qto CRRR, C^R 

rM toRRto to 2fRl%RR'Q MtoR I *toR RHtof, ‘toft WfRR’, toR RW1RR Rtmttof, 
tot tom Rttoitosi’ toto RRto 2Ri%® toto Rto toito i totofl ctotolR 
RM 10RWR 2tto TRRR tolRp, RTRsI, fto toto SfRRlto ^(.RC 1 ^, to WR ttoRRRRl^toR 5 W ; sM 
toRRRR^RR RJMFf RRR^R I CRRR RTTR# 2RR1, to'R, fto, RW^I Rt RttoR ij^£|R# mn3 RR 
RftoiRRR toto tottom ^rirr RRm ^r° RftoiRr^ to ftotoRtto toR i to cr 

RRsf^ ito RR^r *R» or toR tol#R R^fR to to i 
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